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1. The attached tod of Tour Report is submitted in accordance with 
C3H37CINST 3000. 7A. The r epor t covers the period February 1974 to 
April 1975. 

2. The report analyzes the failure of the US to achieve its objectives 
in Cantrriia from the MEETC point of view. It follows closely the End. 
of Tour Report submitted by MG John R.D. C Island on 20 February 1974. 

3. The report is organized into two parts. Part toe is an overview 
of sene interrelated factors which led to the defeat of the F flNK. Part 
Two is a series of annexes and appendices analyzing specific MEDTC 
activities, programs and problem areas. The report's principal ccn- 
elusions are contained in Part toe. The annexes in Part Two are basic- 
ally organized along service lines and are designed to provide succinct 
reference sources on the topics covered. 

4. Upon approval and appropriate comment, it is recommended that this 
report and its predecessors (MG Cleland; BG Ma taxis, 12 February 1972) 
be downgraded to the lowest possible classification and released to 
appropriate service schools and research organizations to further in- 
formed study of this pivotal chapter in the history of the US security 
assistance effort. 

5. It is hoped that this report will be of assistance to those who 

may at sene future time be charged with determining policy and organiza- 
tion, military doctrine, training and tactics for the security assistance 
effort should the United States again be charged with providing s u ppor t 
infer special circumstances similar to those obtaining in Ca nb odia. 
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I. INTRODOCmK 


. States' Security Assistance Objective for Qmbodia — 

*^3 :nEnt v f 0,6 Arm0t ’ Faroas of the Government of 
2* (<3 ' R) “ that they would be capable of defending 

*j“? ? ? te eu rgany and of providing their own logistics training 

_ lt> . hel P a cMg ve that objecti verSe Military 
Ca i * / , 1t a (WUC) was charged with adninistering 
Tt B a m n t ?^c Aa ^ 8tan0e P ro 9 tam «or the JOner 
12 Apri l 1975, the final elements of Kmc, almg with 

STlHSf 9 p^^h f^? £ '*** evaouated **» *^^nh. 

^aV iT Sn* “ B ? A 1611 to the Khmer Canonist insurgent fae ces (HO 
«d the ®R oollapaed, terminating MVP-C8 and the MH 7 IC missicn. 

^^The purprae of this repert is to describe the myriad of activities 

f€IrrC Hie relative success of 

i ^ighed together with three interrelated factors— 
with its Armed Forces CFANK) and the US assistance effor t- 
** 06 of the QQt's armed fcras 

?jf ubl J c 0,13 *** fallure of the US Security Assistance effort 
H»t of the Key points made in M3 J.R.D. CLe land's BidofTourtocrt 

t? 7 - f aredn vaUd * particularly its ocncausicnfana 
r^randatiaw, Expansicn aid anplification of many of those pointsare 
S^SL?°. a f 1 ” 1 , foocvntlng of the >«P<8 effort— it is particularly 
SL n S^i^ iat> tf *? plte ’"tiring efforts on the part of every 
^" 1 °^ *** ^tary Bq^iipnent Delivery 'team nd significant Jnsove- 

FKR lrjuvf!!^ 1 ^ 1 araas , najar conclusions concerning 301/ 

TOK leadership inadequacies, aid inneaessazy MAP oanstz eln ta risatib iea 

MhJJa rc oontlnued to demais trat e entenorfvla- 
teUi^Ouxugh inproved organizaticn and increased logistical swart, 
the woe f^ lt y and m timeliness of FT 1975 MAP findSg in' 

crea ted by these factors caused the failure oftheUS 
Seonrity Assistance effort In the Khmer Aspttolic. 

THE K»ER OCmJKIST BM 

A. OBJECTIVES 

^^^fcroes protecting the city and periodically mounted najor^SS^s 

najor attack m Ftnara Penh In Jamary. 1974 , eWarfed 
“.5“*= offensive against the ca>ital in Awust 137 lTin Z2r“ 

a ssssr^s^SaSSi. 


SSiS£*r?S3^^i~^ , S^ ^ 


cperatlcn in the Ba^lr^J^L!^ ^^Pursuad a rajor 

forced to re spend ocntL^J^ft^ °f Fhnan *“*• HNK was also 
of oc atoat intensity whichdid not^’hT 'i^f 1 initiativBS «* • level 
ffPredffciy. As r rSilt, rawdiTnrt a f?* Xia «*>*» 

vious Met seasons and Wfl n ^ 7 , no t retrain and refit as in pre- 

Ms launched cn 1 January Sth t tw^ bt LjT 2“ ^ asaa “ lt «*ieh . 

of the ffeteng icc Md^SLr^ofH^S^h! 8 ' ° C " ,plete 

*• «C pertommc b and raegae 

rall y the f^^** 9 * ***** external sources, pri- 

demuisUateci their aapdbility as an ^ effecfc ively 

snd ocn trolled intemaUy bvtte a 9 htin 9 force, directed 

«ti<n of hc^lTtiS^V^ Part l'- AlttabB^T 

35-40 regiments and 12-13 dt vta<^? ff ^_ w ith L 230 battalions, including 
«m 55,000-65,000 to ST* 9 

had decreased fran an strength in the Khmer Republic 

ber^l974. 

Minder assigned to admini^^« , J^ 4 0< ^ J troc P 8 ** lth the re- 

^ raunistrative, logistical end service organisations. 

RC forces^Uiuichrf Min faroe mits in 1972, 

effort, they fielded^^ 3**** *»«” *»>h. In this 

Md fern 90 to 100 baSSi^^ 8 ^* «* ^73-74 dry sea^T 
JfPradMtely 40 battalions were toTOdtS^'i^? 06 ? 8 ^ offensiv ^- 
tiaui. The KC failedtoathifluB XoMar “atang epera- 

in^ffecti^l^t^S^a^^^ 8 *“ *>73-1974 becST 
*MUty and poor ootnuiio^c^SSB^ 1 ^' * J^t ° f ****** 
to cause oannitmentof uiits 2^ shartaanings oenbined 

Ing an unexpectedly aggreafiw) pie ° erneal fashion allow- 

«*° experienced to resend effectively. They 

^ ies ; particularly those to re P laoe casual- 



Lower fekcng IOC prior to the all-out direct assault on the ^ 

itself was prosecuted effectively. , . 'X 


The KC also inproved their logistics suppor t dramatically." 

In addition to large araouita of captured/abandcned materiel, they 
were apparently assured by the NVA of increased weapons and anmnl- 
ticns stocks as well as the transportation assets to move them. In 
addition, many of the local distribution problems ‘which h a n per ed 
their activities in the past appear to ha^ been successfully worked 
out. The RC ability to poaid Phnan Penh, Pochentaig and Neak Luong, 
with continuous fire attacks during the final offensive attests to 
this newly acquired sustaining capability. Initiation by the KC of 
extensive mining operations cn the Lower Mekong not only further 
demonstrated their increased levels of logistical support, but achieved 
sufficient surprise and effectiveness to eventually seal the Mekong. 
Moreover, the KC continually demonstrated a superior ability to replace 
the massive p e rsonnel casualties experienced during the final months 
of the war. The sun total of these inproved logistics capabilities 
e n ab l ed the KC to press their successful attack far longer and much 
more relentlessly than ever before. 


C. CONCLUSIONS 

The final KC success cn the battlefield was never assured 
in til the last days of the war. Yet, it was readily apparent during 
the RC New Year's offensive that they had the requisite logistical 
support and will to press for a solution favorable to than. 

Vftiile little is kncwi for certain about the Khmar Ocnmunists, 
it is apparent that their leadership by the end of the war was most 
effective in planning, coordinating and executing nulti-vnit ocubat 
operations in pursuit of an effective strategy. Their ruthless organ- 
ization of occupied areas and mobilization of every population and 
transportation resource therein assured them of sufficient impressed 
recruits to replace the massive personnel losses inflicted by govern- 
ment firepower; it gave them control over a series of effective, albeit 
tenuous, local lines of comrunicatians, and It drove masses of refugees 
to the governmait side, forcing the (3£R to provide for them from everj^ it 

dwindling food supp lie s — thus further conpl iaa ting the government's war 
effort, in spite of the apparent political advantages accruing fro m +h*a 
massive "vote with the feet." 

In sutmary, throughout the Wet Season-Dry Season abb and flow 
of the war, there dew loped a tendency cn the part of the GTO to orvea^- 
es tima te RC a b i lities, while the RC, for a long while, uderestimated 
the resolve and staying paer of its enemy, then coupled with gro ss 
inefficiencies on both sides, this situation lad to a series of stand* 
offs. By 1975, the RC apparently developed a much more healtty respect 
for the firepower and will of the EENK, planning and executing their: 


default, the military objec t ives of Lon HOl operated as 
the Q® n a t io n al strategy. There were three phases involved: m X 

Phase I: Re ten tion end solidification of territory end pcpu - 
centers under OCR control while building end training tie anted 

forces. 

» . *V ' : *'•, '- v ‘ ? - ■ Su; . • . 

Phase U; spreading «R control to all territory and pr*»»i*tifn 
south of a line extending foam the Thai border generally along routes € 
and 7 to the 1WN border. 


Ihase m: fearieolldatlcn of the nation by moving north from 
the line to regain control of all GRR territory and population. 


1974 the strategy was reduced to the purely reactive-defensive effort 
required to adti^ve a modicun of Ihase I. While roderately anbitious 
offensive plans were foam time to time discussed, none mm 
and national survival becane the national strategy. sens to tint 
end were acnoeived to be demcnstrabls control of the national cenital, 
provincial capitals south of the Lon Hoi line, and sons workable system 
of lines of oommnicatlon between than. 

\« ’* ***** • a*.- . .. • *' 

This strategy of survival ^ partibculi^ for oc- 

temal ocn surptim. That is, apparent control and palpefcle success as 
a gowznment ware mandatory in the GKR's quest for continued reocmitiai 
ai the international scene, particularly tte all-inpartant political 


Denars liable survival was also a key to the continuing struggle for oc_. 
tinuatian of tB military and economic assistance in the amounts required 
to sustain it. ; . 

' • ~ / . 3 &§. .?• . *, 

B. PEKKJRWNCZ Jg jD PROBLOC WJ ^ ^ 

• : “ ' ' • - v !r . “* **** 

.. ^Oaring the period covered by the r^pcrt/ aMi&riblei progress^ 
achieved in many areas of the Oner military estabUdnuRt. On several ■ 
orasiois diving 1974, the Khner Arny properly enplcyed its simif leant 
f ire posar and strategic mobility advantages to d^S^a eneey in several — 
^9®ants. ^perfarnanoe i cf arnnr wits was ^ 
tojnstrating the effectiveness of 05 training cn a segnent of toe Khnar 
officer corps. ... .. .... ~ *, * .. .... ■. ... > r.J^zT - >,,X 







, u ._ - , . ^ Mer lewla there was acme notion of oanni but 

nHnagero ent ' eXDe P t In Isolated cmm 7 Ttofew 
buttaUoi and brigade oannanders lived in the field with mits 

£2? i-j ■*««* «*», ^ ««, visiSrJSS SrSc^iS; 

to^**^\.^f lder8 w f Ee to Be P Qrt °' at they ordered something 
at a i»» to give any current status, sincethS 

tote y iSl2Mt^ n «^ e ?!fi5 O T n0e ° f * «*»rtin«tB, a practice thought 
^eJWicative of a lade of trust and confidence in the individual 


an laAT-SniJ^f^Jif 088 if* SBr8hl P dxxtocmings quite naturally had 
2 cn , the "wale, esprit and battlefield discipline 

of the Ktaer soldier, sailor and airnan. Despite flagrant absen ces of 
2i tlca i f^iens, long periods wito^p^^food^ 
because of their officers inaoopetence, disinterest or dishonesty, 
«idthe imiragariatiye tactics they were all too faequentlylad^ to 
esecute, it is a tribute to the ttmer soldier that he fouqht so well 
far e o leng. Bseier, these leadership failings finally nanifestnd 

Mtes, pa rti c ul arly among new recruits. Wth fochole^ strengths of 
«^wits at °r belrw forty percent of that authariaed/chranL 
deserticn was a devastating blow to the Khner toy. 

„ ... , _^ > f t elements of the HOC and rap maintained generally 

mtil ^ flnAl *®eks. Among the BFH whiahTif my- 
• ^ llng :, suffere d P°°t er leadership and training than similar Amy mits 
^Mttticn was rarrpant, e^ecially when the first real ccntactvdth «*/ 
m^ was^experli-n red in early January along the lower Mekong r.hnfco 
points. Riverine foroes successfully withstood a txananfaus inlt-lnl 
onslaught of c asualties, particularly to skilled sailors, vntil 

«der the prolonged ^unidmait in latT^axy.^ 
mxigh the KAF experienced increased cases of absmteei^wibh 44 ^ 

nUotl of rod S et “tillery attacks cn Bochentcng, rap 


... . . , 11,6 Assistant Chief of Staff of Operaticns was the mtIp 

fodivldiul responsible for acuntrywide day-to-day eperatiens as well 
plaining, ffe ted ^itharOB^Sff^r^T 
* timely fashionf' SELfL- 
of Wneciaticn for time-distance factors, 

partlcular mits, limitations cn trans- 
*STi£* aSpec £ 8 tavolwd oerhat eperatiens. 

iwted^l ax P led with the leadershipdebiUties 

demited in an almost total inofciUty ^translate even 

^^hT u " ex ^ te i5 !eraticn8 - Spi^ta^Tv^r 

b y the n eoessity far ’ariangerimts%that is, far 

®®9®tlatlcn between oniuMrAa-m and ofoff* — * i. . . r r* 

troops, level of 8ta ™ ^oomhigthBimber of 

Iewl ” wi Other operational matters which s hould 


hare been decided by the commander based on reocmtendations of hie 
staff, then c arr ied out faithfully by s\bc»rdinats ocnrnands. This 
penchant far "horse trading" rendered timely, coordinated response 
to operational contingencies practically Ispossibls. 

( 4 ) inter service Coordination. { 


The Air Force and Naval canranders were alnbet totally 
independent and the lack of a real joint staff at BC led to poorly 
ococndinat ed m ilitary actions when mare than one servioe was involved. 
Although MEETOC had, in mid-1973, convinced EfiNK senior leaders to co- 
locate a DASC and an F90C with G~3 Operations, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Operations continued to place mocozdinated requirements 
on the other services and rarely found out if they had been net in til 
t oo" la te to hare a timely impact on a particular operation. Further, 
>ED1C strongly urged the establishment of a true joint staff? but only 
well into the latter stages of the disastrous 1975 Ety Season did 
CINCFRNK start on a regular basis meetings between his staff and tte 
other service component commanders as well as insist an placing per- 
manent Navy and Air Faroe senior representatives at 0C Headquarters, 
to the area of fire puppext at the operational level, KAF and the 
artillery nerer really achieved mutual, ooardinabed acticn. Either 
air or artillery support, but nerer both fHim'it-.arwy yap f>» rule. 


Inability of the Khmer Army to maintain anything cloftp to 
oenbat effective strengths, especially in the intervention vnits, was 
a direct cause of its defeat. A reluctance to purge its ranks of phan- 
tom soldiers or wholeheartedly adept iitprored personnel managarent techniques 
even inder constant urging by MH7IC, when coupled with increasing desertions, 
and an inability to return WIA to units expeditiously, yielded a massive 
personnel drain over and above ever-increasing combat related casual- 
ties. Gains sinply could not keep pace with losses. Deviations fran 
Kte-approred force structures continued to exist in spite of strong 
MEOTC objections and the withholding of support from such units. In 
addition, overstrength headquarters elements were swollen by personnel 
and equipment diversions fron oenbat units which further sapped their 
strengths. Oily at the eleventh hour did F7WK attenpttto ocme to grips 
with its manpower management responsibilities. 

Both civil and military, authorities were slow to move on 
proposals to enhance recruiting, and general mobilization, which had 
been consistently urged in the past, was not considered until late 
March— Loo li ttl e, to o late. Neither the Navy nar Air Fbroe had sigiif- 
ioant nuibers of phantoms, nor did they experience recruiting problems, 
largely because their illicit income augmentation cane not from payroll 
P^Sding, but extracurricular use of their available transportation assets. 







sen ted a huje, ootplex logistics effort, awaiting too^$i^9 
minw in FY 1975 alone. In order to create nore ^flci^^eg 
use of these eamensive oamodities, W^ccntlnuaUyjra^f^ 
effective .munition oonaervaticn and a cessation of 
A leek of training in anmaiitioi logistl cal na nagdtigit ^thln tte 
Khxer services was attacked by ov er 21 5 fETOC aramfiitim-wiaited 
Bid Item Utilization Inspection (KiUi) to thirty^one diflcimt 
field locations between Ifay 1974 an 3 fi P rll . 197 ^ ; 
nnHml fK») -contract experts were introdu^ at d^ot level 
to assist and train the Khner, and FSNK staffargmizatlm and 
general attitudes were changed over time so that significant l m- 
mo v emaats in storage, aooooitability, handling and issue procedures 
^ mil ^ in vnit level anraniticn conservation activities were 
achieved. Into-plane refueling and establishment of a fuels con- 
trol board were introduced to ooabat POL losses. 

(8) Training 

Tte basic training course of six peeks for the Khner - 
Aiwwas too short; too inch of the training w^^devo^ t^rraal 
and political indoctrination, too little to PJ^tical 
exercises like patrolling. As a result, the soldier was ill-prepared 
for oenbat, leading to hi*i casualties and desertiois anengna^ re-t 
cruits. Training facilities were adequate, but were urttei^lized 
training plans were minpletnarted, specialized in-cx>uitry training^ 
courses always wdersubscribed. Selection of Khmer students to the 
nuch better IB or Thai training was not necessarily based on merit or 
need, but on often aorrupt and inefficiait priorities. Vga\ t^ir 
return from CCNUS or third oomtry training, there was little assur- 
anoe that students would be assigned to jobs for which they had been 
trained. , 

The KAF relied almost entirely on CCNUS and later* 
on Thai-based MIT's far instruction of its air crews and key rraintaianoe 
perscnnel, althou^i in-country cn-the-jcb training vas erplcyed. The 
jfIK tr 8 **™** cadres and specialists primarily in the US, and, prior to 
disruption of the effort by direct fire attacks on their training 
facilities, had developed an effecting in-country system. Combined 
an t e training was to the end non-existent. 

C. CXBOJUSKKS 

There is no dextot that EMJK made some management and tactical 
progress in many areas during 1974. However, progress was too slow aid 
some problems too profound for early resolution. Time was not in the 
EAHK oanp particularly in view of uioertain US finding. PSNK's immaturity. 
Woefully ineven leadership and resultant inefficiency were Eajor factors 
in its own demise . "Both the OCR and P3WK lacked toe managerial sophis- 
tication required to participate in the formulation of a nationa l st rate gy, 
to translate such a strategy into clearly aundated operational objoc- 
tives, or to responsively orchestrate national resources in pursuit of 
those objectives"* / . . ’ _ , 

- f . ... * ... .J, i* v 

»Bia. of 20 February 3574, p. 



Organizational change was continually crisiadxivai and impending 
disaster the only inpetus for institution building. Star this reason, 
many of the new bodies and institutions took an the character of 

centralized organa grafted onto a decentralized nenraw ev*t«n. 

Even the moderate success joyed by sane of these — Inter alia, the 
Jbint Manpower Management Ocranittee, Joint flpnunlticn Con tooTO f floe, 
joint Transportation Board— was achieved largely because MXfflC markers 
who eat cn each of them provided the decision-treking ca p a cit y and 
necessary presence to achieve tenporary solutions to the most pressing 
problems. To the western military mind, probably the most startli ng 
Khner trait was an almost total lack of any aenoe of urgaicy. Attempts 
to procpt rapid response to any tactical ocntingency almost uiiwrsally 
net with total frustration. Even at the height of the RC ttew Years 
offensive, with the fate of the OCR in the balance, and the RC pressing 
the attadc nearly every night, the senior officer awake past ndAiight 
in the »B ocnbat operations center was likely to be a lieutenant 
colonel or a major, totally unqualified to make any operational de- 
claims. Perhaps tie provision of modem aoooutranents of war shtply 
outstripped the RANK ability to effectively assimilate them. 

XV. OB POLICY, OBJECTIVE, FKX20MS 
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A. OBJEuiiVES 

The initial US objectives in Canbodia were not so much directed 
at any lcng-term solution to the Cairbodian insurgency as they were to the 
diort-berm objective of insuring the success of Vietnaraization , Ocnpared 
with the initial, longer-term approach taken by the DRV of creating a 
viable RC main farce organization, the OS was at a disadvantage from the 
outset* 

By the beginning of 1974, the minimum US objective had become a 
negotiated settlement between the KC and the GKR. Achievement of that 
objective necessitated continuous danonstratim of OCR survivability, if 
not viability. National survival in turn meant holding the capital and 
major enclaves against eneny encroachment, while at the same time providing 
ndninun necessities and sate economic stability to the popula t ion uider 
government control. All of this required protection of a strategic LX, a 
battlefield stalemate and continued US military and economic assistance, 
so that the KC would be faced with the prospect of a long-term, no-win 
proposition. 
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The fdTC role in achieving that objective was to adrdnister and 
direct tfce MilifcarytAssistanoe Program, a task which imolved developing 
v a close working relationship with the PSNK at all levels; determining EWK 
needs and capabilities; coordinating the transfer of MVP material and 
' services; reporting an the utilization of fee equipment provided and pro- 
viding the focal point for information cn MAP-CS* 




in excess of the mcxmt finally authorized ($200 million for FY75) 
philosophy radically shifted to severe retrenA^taSl* 
meratual request for sipptemental fi*>ding. - 

order to provide a modicun of continuity to the 

program in spite of the funding constraints, and ' assuming that absolute- 
ly essential anmniticn would be made available, the (tedsicn was made 
In late D aas nbe r to maintain all ncn-anwnltion lines at the bar e mini- 
mi^ requ ired to g at throucfh vntil 30 Jine 1575, expressing the entire 
rena ining program shortfall in days of arrmnition supply. Since the 
aronoiitich pipeline es full and 60 days* stocks prepositicned in 
Thailand, last-minute funding decisions could best be accomodated 
In amuiiticn lines. 

... _ ^ Hoaever, by 7 February, with notification that all 

autharized &*■*** ceiling of $275M were exhausted, 
this philosophy had clearly been overtaken by the following events, 
wxst, t he s evere restrictions placed cn the use of Section 506 draw- 
down authority granted by the President reduced its flexibility to 
the point ttere available finds could not be applied to the lines in 
nee<ted * Second, the FY75 authorization legisla- 
a aeri f s °f heretofore mdeducbed charges to MP*CB. 

•™ Hnal blew was the aieny's successful interdiction of, the Lower 

l^ftial aid very eaqjensive failures to break the blockade, 
fol lowed by total relianoe cxi civilian contract airlanded restnply 
earning Penh and cn airdrop for most enclaves, resulted in massive 
added PCHfiT costs chargeable to lttP-CS. 

fiuanae these sizeable mprogramnad ae rial de- 
JULvary costs, a drastic o\*srall reassessment of the retaining MRP-CB 
<yen lines was imnediately conducted, and continued throughout the 
Team s last too months of in-ccuitry operation. Generally, this dav- 
by-day reprogranudng effort involved canoellaticn of all longer lead- 
time itansin fa , ror of -basic operational corniodities, transpcrtatiai 
assets, and an« critically needed attriticn/investnent item which 
oculd be made available and delivered in the short term. Even this 
nauaganart effet was continually frustrated by a practice analogous 
bank * ^ total amount of fmdsrenaining^s 
drained at both ends, as the various DCD agencies, from which hftp-Qj 

“Lfff!* 06 ? 8lnoe 1971 - scrutinized their acwxnts 
SS be i?^f i ' but 'Knetheless valid, claims against 

~ rqpidly dwindling dollar ameunts available. Program lines could 
~* " m . <fcwn t° balance in view of possible delayed billings 

Ble effect of tteae factewT coupled 
wit h the in herent lag time between a MEOTC line manager’s 

^ actiQ n - and its flnal P«tlng at the rnmtarydepart- 
nents, ms to frustrate the very day-by-day program management 

»igpe^far # nor is it ocrpletely adaptable to, an operational caibat 



In January 1971, the Cooper-Church Amencfoent specifi- 
cally prohibited "advisors 1 * in Cambodia, The Symingtcn-Case Jtexteent 
of February 1972 prescribed that the total mnfoer of US personnel in 
Canbodia should not exceed 200. In view of the US Vietnam experience, 
the intent of these restrictions is understandable. Itowever, their 
cumulative effect was to severely limit, any MEDIC ability to ensure 
that millions of dollars in »P finds were being well spent. FMJK 
was provided modern equipment but was denied the overall training, 
technical kncw-hcw, and military professionalism desperately needed 
to m odern ise it in the areas of tactical leadership, staff planning 
and coordination, personnel and financial management or logistics 
operations. Proper management and effective use of the equipment 
provided was apparently to be learned by a trial and error, do-it- 
yourself process which time would not permit. 

Ladling arty authority to provide in-oountry advice 
or OS training, any improvement in FANK leadership was predicated on 
almost non-existent Khmer initiatives since American officers were too 
restricted to assist. The most important US training contributions 
possible were through return of OONUS and Third Gouitry US-trained 
officers, ftiile these cadres made a marked inpact on the Elites of 
the IWK (riverine forces) and KAF (aircrews) , the small ninbers pnaaj ble 
had no significant iirpact cn the Amy. 

The 200-man "teadspaoe" ceiling for the US Mission 
alaOyprecluded any flexibility in reacting to new requirements such as 
the vastly expanded civilian airlift, in March-April 1975, without 
severely crippling other, ongoing efforts. The overall effect of the 
ceiling was a US Country fleam personnel mix based on the nature of 
the current crisis with consequent ill-effects on program continuity. 

(2) Reliance on Firepower 

fWJK was originally conceived as a "light infantry 
force" designed to fight "Khmer Insurgents". When it becane apparaat 
that the "insurgents" were rapidly evolving into main force units in 
their own right, the US objective of keeping FANK alive and the GKR 
viable was assured through the quick-fix of massive US airpower. 3 With 
the US bombing halt in August 1973, the Khmer Amy artillery and tactical 
air inventories were augnented because this solution provided less ex- 
pensive and politically more pal at able sources of firepower to offset 
the leadership and manpower deficiencies in .the Kfrier Amed Fbroes. As 
that firepower was increasingly denied to them because of escalating 
munitions costs and reduced funding, the only remaining option appeared 
to be manpower. 


Hcwever the Amy's inability even to naintain the 
strength of its intervention brigades, let alone achieve simificait 
grcwtl^ soon became self-evident. Moreover, serious leadership and 
training deficiencies, oonbined with the absence of any US advisory or 
training effort^ obviated major changes in the Khner farce structure, i- 
battlefield tactics or doctrinal reliance on firepower, even if suffic- 
ient time had been available. 
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C. CqCTJSKKS 


__ ^ April 1975, the day prior to the capitulation of the 

Khrner . Arrneo Forces and the collapse of the GKR, MEDIC frcm its rear 
i? Thailand, arranged and controlled six aerial resucoly missions 
Penh ‘ Ti .^ s ' 9 lven the narrowest, possible interpretation of 
tin. MEETC nassion, it was successfully accomplished until the end. 

But the end involved complete failure cf the United States* security 
assistance objective of developing a self-sustaining Armed Force ’ * 

capaole of defending the GKR frcm insurgency. In microcosm, tliis 
paradox was with MEDIC from its inception to its disestablishment. 

^ ^ In , Spite . of the n y riad of Congressional limitations placed 

ai the Team s activities, the unprecedented program turbulence genera- 
ted by uncertain funding levels, and the body blow to FAJJK's morale 
Whl ^ n ? a ^f public e£batG 011 increased aid created from as early 
as October 19/4, MEDIC, magnificently supported by higher and coordin- 
ate headquarters, successfully acccoplished its rrost rudimentarv 
mission— the logistical support of the Khmer Armed Forces ' * '' 


J' Kie ^ hcr b Y lack of external support or by self-destructive 
practices wit/nn, it is certain that the morale and will tc resist 

depleted^^ ^ before the mterial means to do so were totally 
V* SUM4AKY OF COMCUJSI CXvS 

A. A generally corrupt and incompetent officer corps, uneven leader- 

1 f C< b ? of “Kianey, and fragmentation of author- 
ty led to untimely and ineffective decisionmaking in the FAb T K These 
leadership deficiencies either led directly to or 'were instrumental 
in irost other snartoonungs of' the Khmer Arsed Forces. Fireoa*r, 

"-teriel advantages are no substitute for effective 
leaaership at all levels. • 

P° or ^ an P c, ' er management, ineffective recruiting, inability to 
°f correct military pay deficiencies and failure to 
ameliorate the phantcm problem resulted in crroscly tndcr strength Ar^v 

° f ? erforraijl g sustained conbat missions. Poor I v can- ’ 
ceived and improperly executed training, couoled with rr merit 

of trained personnel exacerbated desertions and carbat unit’^fcr^th 
. deficiencies. * ' s 



C. . The lacx of a joint staff in fact, or even joint effort in 
spirit, caused ill-conceived, poorly planned and frequently uncoordin- 
ated joint operations. "Team spirit” in pursuit of carmen objectives 
was seldom evidenced by FANK, at any level, despite cxy.cc rtad^fffDTC 
efforts to instill it. 

D. Restrictive CRA funding methods; uncertain, tar cry and then 
drastically reduced funding levels; coupled with inflationary prices, 
did not permit the attainment of the planned force structure', particu- 
larly with -respect to cents t service support units. Procurement of 
coirbat loss and attrition irateriel was also severely impaired, thereby 
reducing FANK’s oorrbat and combat support capabilities. The MAP/PPE3 
system is neither sufficiently flexible nor responsive to meet fully . 
the needs of a supported nation in active warfare. 

E. The psychological impact of uncertain funding,, highlighted by 
US public debate cn its merits, permeated FAN K to its lowest leader- 
ship levels, with considerable adverse effect cn norale. 

F. There wre too few MEDIC personnel and too many restrict io;-s 
on their activities for the Team to ccrrpletely men i tor the entire MAP 
and effectively apply its professional expertise to inproving the FfNK* 

G. Third country nationals and technical assistance contracts, 
both in-and out-of-country, are indispensible to a MAP effort involving 
an enbryonic host country technical base and severe limitations an the 
use of US military personnel. 
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JOINT LIAISON OFFICE, CAMP SAMAZ aw 

*“ ss e * 
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b. Records, publications and fonrs managanait. 

c. Morale and welfare activities. 

£££ iStrative *««»«* <* the forward 
tton ^ persoSSl^S.^' °" to «****«- 

-»%^SS" ° f to eXpedite “®t of priority cargo 

dviS-^sEsa us *“*“* «* 

students of the Ktmer »*ffi lining. 

I ^ iSOn 0ff£ce; Samae 
office ani the MjSSnt ^afCf ^ “**? “**' Joint Faison 
liaison officer to HQ US^mS S^fS^Gro^ S°oSS^ ,S **1 
and agencies located outside CambodS as SSiSrf headquarters 

enlisted personnel with specialties L^fSlds nf^f assls ?f 
administration, supply/subsistenn^ * J, ^ ™* I™?® of Personnel/ 
authorization of the tt nm C c-4- anc ^ . trans P° rtat ion . The manpower 
the XtaT ^ k W with the nanni^of 
JLO personnels ras 9®?raUy provided in-house by 

up oftte^o Ss^sSTJ ^ ‘"““J' Army and the make- 

assfcsas 


«*£» s",ss £ Bisv&sr' — ^ 

. ,^* During 1 processing, records were chfidcfti fyai»i i » 

suiniitted, finance record! ITT checked, travel claims 

and equipment were issued. ^ cards ' field clothing 

U * 1 “" «*“ “» 9 « 
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3. The split configuration of feme between 

?“* 31x1 Phnan Penh created problems in providing timely 
and responsive support between the two areas: Y 

daily ai^S^i^T 3 dua to lac * ° f liable 

nece^it^+^iS ° f ^ n S^ a Lf lWOrt facilitie s in the Khmer Republic 
establishment of a weekly catmissary run frcra^ 

a iS an '^ radin g °f the bi-weekly post exchange 
fron U-Tapao. Hus support required a personnel SgmentatST 


orr,of^- "^^ce.ccnstraints required the abolislrent of the unit 
property book officer position. Therefore, the property book was 
maintained by the Supply fCO assigned to the JLO. Due to his 
it was impossibie for him to maintain accurate accountability of ' 
assigned property in Phrom Penh. y 

^ operating -MO at Phnan Penh, personal and 
te channeled fron Bangkok via US aircraft to 

C-no^i 5^ Jr^JI DVe Tf nt to Phnan Penh ‘ ’Ibe lack of available . 

^ • Pf rlocUcall y Prevented the timely delivery of mail 
Constant surveillance of the mail enroute had to be established to 
ins^movHnent of mail fron Bangkok to Phnan Per* 
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J 0 E 7 T LIAISON OFFICE, BANGKOK 

1 - GACKGHOLMD, From its inception, the Joint Liaison Office Banakok 
located witrun IQ US-fflCHM, was an elenv^t of 

liSson^ele^ent at ** 6 c ‘?? rged Wlth ran V of the functions camon to any 
toS^SfiVSa tn ** tea&mrters, the principal missicn of 

i ^ *? S to su PP° rt the -training of Khmer Military personnel in 
garland by the Royal Ihai Covenant, and to ai^ort 

a result personriel to . and frc ™ off-shore training locations. As 

f es ^ Lt ^ ^ organization of NEOTC functions, the Liaison ^ ficp 
““ routinely . with the separate service £2 

' cas^^f^Tsh^o ^ alnlr>9 with Army and Air Force Divisions, and in the 
SS ?n i f i to i ralr ‘ lng Wlth Nav y Division as well. The office epee- 

a'stSSS ssL'issra ss 

£u£.* sf“ 

t^L^ student personnel, expanded its functions for off-shore' 

SrS^if 0 in ? UdS toth ^ itial PaV^ts and final 
payments, and arranged all such off-shore transportation. 

Thai^smoffh D ^rf arti ° lpa S d 111 leni ?thy negotiations between MflCTKAI and 
] ^ ^5 training program, cmceming the naiCre 

Sf fZ tra^r ^ 9 fli ttendant problems, ^de mtto 

1 performed, and made payments to other aqencies 

< *f loss .° f ^ re gular ly scheduled USAF Bangkok-Phnom Panh fliahts 

c^S ^ii V °o^- Wlth ^^ttation of K fee? perSTl^S S- 

reasing amounts of tuns expenditure on the part of the Banakck office 
In s^port of this operation, the Bangkok offiof negoSateTfor 

^iTSSs 351 ^!^ a 1 ™ 3 ' ^ subsa 3 uer ‘tly received fuM^ 

CO issue ITOS Finally, and most significantly, the office wa^ 

Rm e ^d n RTAF S tr^S° n f ^ > ClUdS the regular inspection of dedicated 
ciualitv 9 faC1 l eS ' to monitor POIs, and to verify the 

s — sJCasss.isr 

=k«sss asassss ii 



military* skills S t ^il^d f °Ld h ^ll't SeqU f' t STplCTylnent of 

little likelihood of bei^ asrn^nt] '^ f U t0 ° often *PPeared in 
to positions requiring ite ewr^'oTtto^^i “* Kh ? er 
trainee personnel appear to Z ^f those Third-Country 

or by their parent Stations £aZ^f trainin ^’ b V ^1 
performance (of sene nature^ an* t* roward f °r prior individual 
ceiv^i all too SM'teS? 19 traul ^ per- 
or from Cambodia, and as^^poorf i^it^F 3 5 eSplte fraTI oonbat, 
of the Thai economy Motivation fn ^ to profit fran the attractions 
desirable. This^ttitude often was frequently less than 

“ “ “«*>■£ ■s.tarjsjs £ Sisiu, 

3. KHME R LEADERSHIP. Tte den __d • 

expense, a FANK liaison office 1 ^ ' at considerable 

headed by a Khrer ^ (F) * - This office ' 
mission was to exercise an otFo^-f oonpnsed of six officers. Its 

trainee and support personnel, andri^dditi^T'to 0 ” f ° r ' third " c ° untl y 
interests with the Thais in regard t^Tf^^F f ep f e ? ent Khmer 
tently, in the experience - of dldVof?; training. Consis- 

wholly derelict fateth^unctions. ' tte K h 13130 " Office was 

but dEr^e o?t^r^ < iL^^i.i2 VO jY ed 1 “ Prograirrning of funding 

^ird-Country training of IChLr Fereomefl^ tte nS^d^ SVpp0rt of 
off-shore trainee nersonn^i fr y ^ 71131 ' ^<3 in support of 

Of final my paynJls to s^ch persoSIl^ ite tte paylrent 

sudi personnel at civilian nodical faclif2? f ^ "^oal treatment of 
function, the Bangkok In support of this 

funding authority; and expSd^^thn^^f^f requirements, requested 
documentation. This officers lze d funds, maintaining approoriate 

negotiations with ^^cost 

concerning the negotiations for the pvif ^ Q(F) ' ^ s 0 "® observations 
It wiuid appear fa retreat a^hfTh Trainui 9 Pr ^®> should be made, 
sources, 3S the leng^i',^^!^ £U ? pest f b V * number of Thai 
request, in Fay 1974, md rec^T, original IE ETC Fy75 program 
1974, iiias the result of political crefi ’r+ pro S ram proposal in tio venter 
mili-tary elements of abt^- t betMem civil and 

Ministry and Thai SCHQ(F). The specifically between the Foreign 

instability and cc^to ofSkSS £" 8WWtei «rasi<terable 

deposed in October 1973. ViHt^ u.. L* • °f J 11 * 2 ^ or7Tier government was 
centers indicated that HQ RTA did nnt- ^L° flCe t0 501x015 and training 
• activities until very uSe staffing with these 
delays in the negotiating prcces-^e ^ N ? varber submission, further 
suit of the desire of ^ KS apparent — 

remuneration that the traffic woSld S pro P°sed services all 

5; RELAT I CNSH T p WITH OTHER ATTOrTpc! D , . . 

the period, except in the case’oTT^ F ^! a ^ ns Wlth a11 agencies during 
casu ot tne EfiNK LNO, Coined excellent. These 
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It should be noted that the mscthat ^t»«' r i Sohx,ls ^ training centers. 
Country training, yacrw (formerly j-34) charged with Third- 

ccnoem for verification of the qualitv an^ ?° b tend to share MSDTC'-s 
Perceiving its primary interest te S rel f^ ce of purchased train- 

Ms £ ,£ss Ist'i «vS J ss ss-» 

ttteK.mQy »toto, 1, -S^Jto^LSSSi 

6. KC NEW YEAR'S OFFTOCrt^ «. _ r . 

Ipg ^try progr^ ri^- °^ n ? 1V t Ser ^ d ulti ^tely to spangle 
effect on student selection, Sudmt a Jhi UnderStandabl >' disruptive 
processes, all of these internal S rci anf e Stuient «g 

trainee movement took place Wl ill to FM< * s<xrG Triird-Coijntrv 

scheduled personnel for 0?^ *i£££"- t0 S2nd ° ut 

1 ' CRTTICAL PH)BI£M AREAS . rpj^, , . 

qualTcy and nature of the student c i P 61750 ™^! skill identifiers the 
student motivation, werf Processed the nvatter of 

™ ans ^ring on 2* ” DSt . CritjLcal V^Uate ' 

problem also had considerable g given time. Another 

suitability of Ihailanr^e^rte^. 0n ^ is . pr0gran ^ the 
v*rch impelled the transfer of ^ “irediacy 

Thailand is well understood and functions frc ™ RVN to ^ 

to offer considerable policy oonmnnai ? >ctant governrrent appeared 
tainly the obvious advImteSs^™ I^L Wlth «* ai«s of the USg!**^? 
transportation costs for MAP-csf ^ ^ ty . to Car *odia (hence lower 
the trainee obtain eguan^^LSl^^ 2 ^ 011 ° f «““» ^ ® 
for instability of that TK,i^ l d as to ^“th Vietnam. The mWf=i 
nught or might not have then tee^a"?^! ° r *° f later ^ :>v eniments, E however 
rfdiacy for a satisfactory^^? relevant consideraticn. Of rare 
toe historical and cultural enmitv^tS^mSf ® ^c^er consideration— 
aJS S in f f 1Ce v WaS ijlforn «i during the^ourS a ? d . Khmer - T “e and again 
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State? 
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APuiY 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


erea'> or tne iwimer Army in 
not due to a single event or policy, 
The following analysis of the Army's 
in the Khmer Dry Season of 1974, and 


April 1975 was not inevitable. It was 
but was the result of multiple causes, 
defeat begins a year before the event, 
leads up to 1 January 1975. 


2 . 1974 DRY SEASON . 


- S; arviv ? 1 or the GKR appeared to be in doubt from February through April 
of 1974. ihe US oombing halt in August 1973 deprived the Khmer Armed Forces 
of an important firepower advantage over the KC. Although FAKK was being 
augmented with additional howitzers and armored personnel carriers to par- 
tially offset the loss of firepower, it was not known if delivery and tra<n- 
ing would be timely enough to halt the KC Dry Season Offensive. In add-on 
-he Khmer Air Force was embryonic and even a US-sponsored training program ' 
and build -up or aircraft would take months to achieve an effective tactical 
air. force. In February, the southern sector of the Phnom Penh perimeter was 
seriously threatened. Pochentong airport was the object of a determined er.e- 
Addltl0 [ i f 11 y» the enclave of Kampot was facing. a serious attack. 
ANK. strategy at this stage was little more than a day-to-day struggle for 
survival. In March, the KC efforts appeared to have run out of steam and 
another year s life for the GKR seemed co have been won. The Nixon adminis- 
ration had secured additional funds for military assistance and plans were 
laid for the forthcoming Wet Season. 

3. THE SOLDIER. 


The Khmer soldier is a sturdy, rugged fighter who appears to thrive 
on adverse living conditions and danger. These fine soldierly qualities 
are we known to those American officers who served with Khmer units in 
Vietnam, most o. whom place the Khmer foot soldier far above the Lao and 
least on a par with the Vietnamese. It is a tribute to this soldier that 
units of tne Khmer Republic's Army lasted as long as they did under some 
e po ° rest le adership in Asia. Despite the flagrant absence of their 
off icers during critical actions, the failure of their top leadership to 
even visit then or recognize their heroic deeds, the long periods that 
an * eir ^ an ^ ies ‘went without pay or enough food because of their 
ofncers incompetence or dishonesty, and the unimaginative tactics that 
they were ordered to execute, Khner foot soldiers continued to fight for 
.heir country until defeat was inevitable. The KC leadership proved the 

s ol ^ier capable of well-executed night attacks and, as a normal course, 
demonstrated the ability to avoid or withstand superior firepower. 



I 
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*t. LEADERSHIP . 

The structure^ the colonial Cambodian Amy was basically a French 
officer cadre and Khmer soldiery; little effort was made to provide a 
system to produce competent Khmer officers. The small, 30, 000-mar. Cam- 
bodian Army of the 1950 's and 1960 's had no immediate requirement to ' 
train an officer cadre capable of providing the backbone of an expanded 
armed force. However, in 1969, the Cambodian Army, previously devoted 
vc “ tl0n pr ° :]e ° ts a f‘ d border patrol, was pitted against KVA and 

to tLLI several sharp border incidents. Its leadership proved unequal 
to the task as Cambodian Army units were decisively defeated. 

almos \ univ ^sal response to what was regarded as a war against 

mLmp b T gh ! enbh V siastio y° u! >g ten to the Army in 1370, many 

capable of being developed into promising leaders. However, when theconfli-t 
evolved into a long civil war with decreasing support for the miHtlry from 
tne government and local populace, the motivation of this group of ^Lg 

™ IntZl " aS Se ^° U f y er0ded - Additionally , rapid protoiior, 'of 8 
young, combat-proven leaders was largely denied since the ill-trained 
peace ime officer s corps was elevated en masse in 1970 and 1971 

omcerf° S Thf combat-expe^d 

officers. The KC leadership, having a lesser number of peacetime leaders 

who oroved°rh eVei ? P tt T° Ugh trial and eri ’° r . insuring promotion to those ’ 

° rZ e l? emS ° 1V T ln COmbat and Mere dedicated Communists. The pre- 
S^r-hinn ffrT‘ C r r USU3lly relied on their group, rather than 
co^ana f f? «. lent > resoI ’ting in one case to the award of a brigade 
command to an officer previously carried as a deserter, and the appoint- 

MEDTC^ rS ^ a Lon - Bo1 of his Personal choices to key command positions, 
noted ln f peatl ° ns often found large-scale officer absenteeism, usually 
noted a lack of troop supervision, and little indication of enthusiasm 
by the majority of Khmer officers. U.S. training had only a marginal impact 

malassivned'on^t}- 6 ^ "“I Selec f d . f - non-military reasons and wfre su^sequentlv 
° n w thelr r ? tU r n ' Ar important exception was found in Khmer 
! 6 - a Slgnlflcant num ber of key officers were US-trained. 

The lack of an advisory role constrained in-country US actions, thereby 
depriving the Khmer Army of training in fundamentals of leadership. * 
of whVh n0t advis6> ,<EDTC ^specters noted unit shortcomings, reports 

With CirCFAKK SSe H t0 the appropriate FAf:K a Sency or discussed by CHHEDTC 
not eoW a a‘ H ? wever * a- break-up of the pre-war officer clique was 
implemented^ “ ^proved system to develop and assign officers was not 

5. COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF . 

as r T rrr 1 rv ffimander ' in : Chief ° f FAMK was also the Chief of Staff. His foie 
as CINCFAt.K was somewhat restricted, due to a lack' of rapport between th» -ili- 

tary and civilian elements of the government which was partially his fault In 
addition, the Marshal frequently gave direct orders to Lenders, such as' 


the fecial. F°rces Coriander and the Air Force Coriander, without D rior cor 
sultation with CIKCFMK. Colanders at the brigade ar.d higher level were o‘- 
ten personal selections of the Marshal. These restrictions ccuo’ed with 

CINCFAtifi-^th ° f region “ military colanders, placed 

th f r = le of mediator ar.d negotiator rather than cormander-’n- 

the h- 13 “ ’^responsive, cumbersome decision-making process at 

the highest levels of cosismand . ® p 5 ~ 

a . . J he . Al ^ F ° rce and Wayai commanders were almost totally independent 
ths Isck of 3 rssl loint c^apf at* ryr i j . . . , ^ * 

actions when core than one service Was "involved. P AlthLgrMED?rcLvii-T y 
FAMK senior leaders to co-lccate a DA3C and an FSCC with G-3 Operations" 6 

reliren^t e?" ° f , Staff f ° r 0 P era «ons continued to Place ur.ccSa^ 
requirements on tne other services and rarely found out if they had been 

MEDT^also T ^ t0 . have a 4act cn a particular operator, 

the latter sta establishment of a true joint staff, but, only during 

the latter stages of the disastrous 1975 Dry Season d ; d ClfVTAMK 8 

™L 6gUlar " S f tingS between hi = *-* anfthe 4er servLf co^o^ar. 

representative” 6 ^ Placing permanent Havy and Air Force senior " 

KaH^K roLanderl HeadqUarterS - This «««« was welcomed by both 

was t h T e he fL r :rr-: f 3 US/FANK J .° int Transportation Board, which met daily, 
undate on 6 P ln / nt er-service planning. Preceded by a bHefi.W 

1 ; t r y / P f rationS ( P ast * PW*«t and future V this daily reettr* 

a™ as^en^^Khmer 1 ^ =°°^inate and prioritize US and FAt.'K 

air as well as Khmer riverine and land transport assets for the most 

effective°utilization 'of^th Fment SUppHeS - This effort achieved mlxim™ 

a : P °f these scare resources and gave the government force- 

' this a d atrateglc mobility advantage over the KC. The best example of 
br Lf Va f tage r 3S the rapid * tim ®ly movement of most of the intervention 
ments^ fr ° n . he P ro y inc f s to Phnom Penh in early January 1975: these reir."c~« 
nts were indispensable in stepping the initial KC onslaught. ~ 

resoo?-hf aS i Stant Chief ° f Staff of Operations was the sole individual 
range planninr c ° untr T-« id e day-to-day operations, as well as near and longer 

sSu^-“ - S&JTSLTw 

ssa. ks*= 

„ or Staff for Operations became sick due to fatigue and there 

the Operations Serattonai matt^ 0 " 11 " ' 
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of ia the — ervaticn 

of^Staff for Munitions was created ZLZ fV r ' d3 - aa Assistant Chief 
activities under one staff element’ the v *rious ammunition 

sL P -r iti2ing daUy consu mption Wa3 achieved. 

forced the —at 52 

- coSn 1 sirs^rysa^ ?- ^ 

sea, and air. There was no true joinf stS aU forces ’ 

than one service were planned at the L« fwf ° perat f ons involving more 
little previous and subsequent staff aZLZ n by Senior co ™nders with 
for Operations tried to maintain J,!,! ,' The Assl5t ant Chief of Staff 

ations as well as to per^naUy dire-f thel T"*" 1 ^ 311 agoing oper- 
did not have sufficiently t M iL Ct th defense of Phnon Penh. Hi- eta*c 

<*-“« -SPSS’S 


6. SUPPORT . 

of the y Khmer , Rep^BH? > s t Jmy P had dowTfma wT'" SUpport organizations 
austere yet adequate level of suS, v improvement, and an 

cienf i° nS - ’ The OVera11 delivery P ?eiel of'coSaf r * C ? ivBd tQ SUStain oombat 
cient to replace losses within combat unit^T equipment was not suffi- 
of these units continually dropped durine the °'' eVer .’ Slnce the strengths 
levels for most -essential itemsdere L! 8 Z year ’ ln - c °untry supply 
prevented the completion of adequate cornet 7 SqUate ' Reduced funding • 
and much maintenance had to be accomplished nuh'^ 6 sup P ort organizations 
m funds and time. The Khmer Army did not arh' ° f counPr, > r which «as costly 
maintenance and this, along with the lach j f a 33 adst l uate level of 
items exacerbated the overall condition "and f 'f da . t ? Purchase replacement 
to combat and combat support units In add ? uant ^ tles ° f materiel available 
and theft precluded manyunits from ohta*^ inefficient distribution 
boots, and, i„ SOIr . e case* Capons ° btainin R «*•*•«, numbers of uniforms. 

Few Khmer officers were^w^of ^difficulties T KE ? TC ' S res Ponsibility. 
CRA and inadequate funding. However ^ payin 8 for a war under 

largely been organized an! equ^Tlndthed ? tru ? tur ? of the any had 
un mg was, then, an American headache and "had ° P i y plpedlr,e was in operation, 
operations, which could continue as lonv f ^ d °^ 7 SOIr ‘ e i,3pact on Khmer 
the country. Support of a war under const^ upplies could be brought into 
was inefficient, but it was run- » ■ - strained and uncertain HAP funding 

in the defeat of the Khmer Republic sine 85 * nCt 3 " ajct ’ faator 

ana better supplied than its adversary CVera11 « was better armed 



[ 

[ 
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„„J he .? epub * ic had been Provided with hundreds of thousands of weapons- 

^ “ ere constantly being found by KSDTd and FAN:-, inspectors 

ru-»e'.er, each stock nad ar. individual "owner", a unit or subdisTi c * 
colander woo treated all equipment as personal assets; the concis e* 

fH“r c”wL f ° r V™ «*«* largely non-existent among 
an^.^er cc-.p. t..at was devoted tc personal gain rather i--=- 

etrort. In addition, Military Region Commanders diverted newer K#»--rov s -ie<* 
t^T' t° ter r lt f ial and ^-defense units at the expense 

a e °‘ the fi e hti “3- It was. therefore; practical 

impossible .o redistribute any significant number of weapons' and othe- 

eo-e P ed^i- ^ than allow willin S ° r ‘d ^le soldiers to go unarmed 
?ncreea dl ' 10 K a i and e< I ui P*ent were programmed in FY 7U and 75 'to 

deteriorate ^n thf^ Peotiveness. Transportation equipment continued to 
7 - . £ ‘ ra i ’ as no additional trucks were bought curing F v 

75. A lack of organizational level maintenance and enemy r-nes' 

to U onwT y brigedes t0 drop *"*» an etherized twelve 2 1/2 ton trucks 
to only five or six operational, yet no major battles were lost bemuse 

strengths^shr inking perimeters; * 2 a -easir:g 

neans^t ’ and a " improved Khc,er *ir Force airlift cap^iUtv^Mvfde^tbr 
nieans to move the army during 1974 tvo c. i.i_ ~ ^ . " 

- v - +. 1 , y ■* iy/ ^* T * ie backbone of the communications 

Z^ l f ° r the “"fr Kas the -PEC-25 . - Rough- handling and combat-losses 

sscaarg - ssa 
r s “ ;£r 

and communicate better than its opponent. ’ * 


7. TACTICS. 


- ihe tactics used by the army of the Khmer Republic reflected the lack 
of^professionaUsm of the officer corps and their failure to actively 
seek innovative solutions to their particular situation. Defense was 

at aDD-ov>-n y r e ? tabllShlng 3 per,imeter composed of small mud forts spa-ed 
on c?e^ed a l ed L e :H- tK ° kil °- Pers - Such a defense was dependent 
infiltration ° f ilr6 ’ ? n aotlve da y and night patrolling to disrupt 

n-^hich tt ^Tdid marr enemy concentration*”- 

stss *■»'* 

morale in 'the units, h - igh l0SS " and 3apped 

after 72 hours and had ^1^ ^ ST’ 


S*? actual assault and was therefore 
conducted using an *££?£&S^ o^s^fX^ ““S 

a^raveling^vereatch^r^verwatch ^p^it^or ™ ^ ^ ' 

stiff, the attack halted andXl avaU^le « " reslstance was 

SlTSlSS support a forces°^^If ^ 

SSS^«!»Sr 

*° r " , “’ “•”*»*•* »s sn»^j.«K“^',;;Xd. 

omSS^w'S;*^: sj~ 2?" pro,, "‘;" 1 ■“““••• 

?:s.r snis^s s,ar 

iLr2i P ^“ 

*«”■■* *» «~ ~£? *£££ -aj “ ™ ■;!/;“ imu 

aor observers for the adjustment of artillery & « ? ?- US ®. 

* 8 . TRAINING . • ■* ■*• ‘ 

Sit"n C „«1ha? g 8 C S s°hould e be S th Ura - i - n WaS t0 ° short - HEDTC ’ S 

was devoted to political indoetrun*-*- * 6 ni *? 1! J ur:i ' T ?° much of the training 
” a . devoted to practical firing a^isea" el2"'^d I ‘el tl ’ U - ti0n d tQ ° little 

cjssr-sssisans 

a 1 wavs undersubscribed Combined <- ? training and .ICO courses were 

of Khmer studXTXX.XXs ^w!^"^." 33 "—existent. Selection f 

r ieC - i0n ° f thS ^ 0red ‘ few - Ef?orfs W by SX officers “ 11USlC ' R I 
Mg^le^ LaX^tX™ I** COTsist ently frustrated by 
his staff! ' ” the FaRt ° f the Director ’ ^"eral of Instruction and f 


r 

l 


feck of adequate manpower was undoubtedly one o* -he • 

Army's defeat. A reluctance bv the t ^ !10r ' cau3es the 

soldiers • seriously undermined the h purge its ranks of phantom, 

and territorial units, r ? W " ,>,a \ e ‘ ractlven «»s of intervention 

management and reduce phantoms: a^e^treJ < e^pn ^ easur * s to improve personnel 
program to prevent local forgeries and -aV-'—h i°* M S issae 

arLmt“ Ce ' - OSterS t0 build an accurate perscn^e' d.ta cf i-tsonr.el 

accounting ; increased emphasis on recruit Inlr , ! base ror length 
draft deferments for a large segment of »k ° 5? V-cude elimination of 

of an MOS system, and several concrete -ecom4ndftio's P ° FUlat 1 e3tablish ^nt 
number of desertions-a significant dra'r tf ^ ' . sr ° m t!;e enormous 

civil and military sectors of thp v*.-. Lr3 *" e '' manpower. Both the 

the politically unpalatable ^ ~ 

the required number of troops at the fron- p® 1 " lb z less tar ‘ 
keep pace with the total losses a “ Personnel gams could r.ot 

did not have. In addition to an’i^ccSate 'S?" th *. Kh T Wntly 

system, there was no real understanding nf h cnres.,-,,s,ve casualty report 
ineffective. Because of the limited r'fd^ a J “e°t' S 3 “ V°: ld be ‘ 

it is estimated that only 35-40 pe-cen* of the * * ra:illticc available, 

per week during the 1975 Dry q e i!‘ " h a PP ro:; im.:,telv 1,300 VIA 

tion, which had beenltronglytged bH^f -° ^ 9* 5 *™ 1 «MU«- 

Season, was not considered serious it, t “ . Ml ssicn early m the Dry 

too little and too late. y y S ov err.ment leaders until 'late March, 


10. PAY . 

.and Officerfand ^ ^ needs of the soldiers 

condition led directly to corruption anfde ln f datloRar >' economy, which 
names of deserters, MIA, and KIA on the'r ar^ tXOnS ‘ ?? riTiand8rs ke Pt the 
money for various unit welfare ~ , lve P a Y T '0-ls and used the 

and for personal gain. Soldiers were^f^rfar^^ 1165 ^ nd . e ^P*ent , 
fishing, or farming, than manning or* ■ ar ^ sier gathering firewood. 

Technical personnel only worked f 30 ^ defensive Positions, 

money on the civilian economy to sun^or" th f :vf r they cc ^ ld 
aircraft, and naval craft were sonetin^ u ^ f fi iies ; - Military vehicles, 
Some supplies and equipment, to include p 0^nrod ^ f:nancia:L gain, 
local market or to units. MEDTC D ronn-pi t ? ? 0siUClS » were soId on the 
centralized pay system and a-doin^ iw/Pil ^ 10US pay rafor * 3 » such as a 
establish a sound r ilitary Eud e et Committee to 

pay problems. Although some progress was mL 3 "’ t0 . Fr ° pOSe s °^ions to 
late to sufficiently cure th^id -.f ' 10 thes - areas * i* »as too 
often did not agree with military pay g --te!ff ° S CiVllisn officials 
pressures on an already strained economy" tQ ?0Ssibie inflationary 
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11 . FORCE STRUCTURE . 


By mid-1974, the force structure for a 220, COO-man FANK force was 
complete, except for headquarters and support organizations above division 
level. Serious deficiencies existed based on failure to provide necessary 
maintenance and logistic units, such as Direct Support Ordnance Companies 
which were repeatedly thrown into shortfall because of funding constraints. 
Deviations from MAP-approved organizations did occur — such as creation 
of the 9th Division (Presidential Guard) despite strong MEDTC objections— 
and resulted in diversion of personnel and equipment, thus weakening existing 
divisions. In addition, authorized and provisionally created headquarters 
were overstrength and were not MAP-supported, thereby reducing the effective 
strength of authorized combat and combat support units and reducing equipment 
(radios, etc) available to them. A major deficiency was the failure of 
FANK to exercise effective manpower management ; it was too late by the time 
a comprehensive program to examine the force structure was initiated in 
December 1974. 


i2. US GOALS . 

In accordance with the US policy of obtaining a negotiated settlement, 
the army of the Khmer Republic had to achieve only a stalemate on the battle- 
field rather thaji a. clear— cut victory. Hopefully, enough of an edge could 
be secured over the KC to begin regaining ground that had been lost during 
the war, so that the KC would be faced with a situation of irreversible 
decline and thereby agree to early negotiations with the GKR in a position 
of strength. Improvement in the leacership and combat effectiveness of 
the government ' s army was totally dependent on Khmer initiative, as American 
officers were too few and completely foreclosed by legislation from assisting. 
The most important US training contribution was being made by returning 
Khmer graduates of CGSC and the branch schools ; however , the introduction 
of this small number of officers did not make a significant impact on the 
army. During 19/4, achievement of the US goal, would have to be secured 
by superior firepower and a hoped-for improvement in the Khmer leadership 
base , 


* ” * --n-.mi.e_ed by an inexperienced peacetime officer 


corps 


the ?;hn:er C 


-c.-p.unists and their North' Vietnamese 


*;rs promoted 


men- wil v:ei 

officers on oeri‘C“ , ~ i ji^^o ' j , 

Strategically, their in 10*74 a ! SKi - le:i * proven leadership, 

on the GKR enclaves with the obiecKve ^ e ? ted at applying pressure 
Phnom Penh, to be ■ 1 .-v-ed b*» shift W +7 • " W * n ? | overr ‘ r “ent troops from 
perimeter. The ,n ? in ^ ffort *> the Phnom Penh 

poor comru-'rp--^^ T*" ? e t a lack oir s ^tegic mobility and 

Sin crde^\1Va1lhe* by ^ ^ 0 / 

SSW£± 

/‘t"’. between 2300 and 0200 hours. During 1974 the-’r 

of’theVlO^ucT^nd^Ul - e :™; qUeS r W " re in, P roved by increasing use 
carriers. Trt 0 ’^l! Qest ™y or da ter armored personnel 

that would break up'gover^nent 6 !^"^^^^ f" ^5° rachine gun-swept ninefie: 
of the sinrole metallic Mn . a l^S ' . Hlneflelds were usually composed 
plastic Chinese an^-persS minel Pr ° teCted ™ 


attack^by^uickly^igging^ell-cemou^— red* ** *** art111 ^ 

each halt. They ha^ ’d 3mP H n 1 "' 'f e< ? 5 protec^i/e emplacements at 

the KC had n^t LerabL ?: achieve “he'd " . but 

for which the VC ard VT VA =vo 0 * degree of mastery with mortars 

by infiltrates ^4e« p OS ?tW h"* 1 - "isbt operations were highlighted 
their aosi*ioif J < * P°f ltlc >ns, by pinning down the defenders in 

cases usine’de^i-. 6 lnprovln g theit communications security . in some 

During 1974, the^KC^-er^als^able^o gover ™ ent f ? roes on false information, 
their strer^h i- sni'I recruit sufficient personnel to maintain 

span of control by creating addit 'ora^ba-tal ’ ’ 10 ad “ ltion ’ the >‘ improved th 

divisions from with-' th^r ‘ 1 regiments, brigades, and 

lines of co-rrihh" ® X1Stin ? force level - The V also improved their 

greater numbers of ’personnel and 1 ’? 1 ''' Capa ^ lllties and we re thus able to move 
rapidly, sorter i-.o- ot ar ? er a r.ounts of supplies and equipment more 

have a large f! ?" d tactlcal surprise. The KC did not 

under their* =^1 ^eUr^lny^ 

for U popuLti-n d e--‘e*w’ tkat app ?' oxiraa!: «ly 10* of their forces were required 
The CoLur. =1'-'; '-C._h?: event larg ? £C - le defections to the government side 


The Cor-siri-- =^~, -u svcie aerectior.s to 

suDerior l “ell.~l'i , = -aT! f0re ,’ Vf s .. an ^proving one, leamin 


superior firepewei = r ,d r ' ZZLl; “1* .f?. lng on ?’ ™ iR g how to sur 
“C ex?l0 * Lt the *VdKn63se5 of the Khmer KeDiiblic 1 *? 


to survive 


^r»Trm 


14. 1974 SUMMER COUNTERATTACK. 


.The last portion of the 1974 Dry Season saw the Khmer Republic's army 
successfully defend its beseiged positions arid regain some of its lost 
territory. On the south coast, the intensive seige of Karapot began to ease 
in Ap rxl and the KC gave u ? this attack in Hay; by this time, all attention 
had shifted to the RN5 -Oudong- Lovek complex north of Phnon Penh. Oudong 
.a fallen to the KC in midi-March and FANK efforts to retrieve this politically 
important town had been countered. * 3y April, Lovek was under pressure, 
but in May, FANK infantry and artillery units, well supported by armored 
personnel carriers, began a steady, determined attack to relieve Lovek 
and retake Oudong. Constant fighting in June saw FANK get the upper hand, 
retake most of RN5 to Oudong and lift the seige of Lovek. On 11 July 

retaken and 200 Kc killed in their unsuccessful counterattack 
FANK had demonstrated an improved coordination of combat arms and a sign^fira-* 
degree of tenacity and drive under fire. The performance of armor units* 
was particularly outstanding. This area, with a heavy infusion of US-trained 
pro T ed that a us training effort could upgrade the performance 
of Khmer officers. The prospects for the 1974 Wet Season appeared to be 
bright. The army of the Khmer Republic had successfully defended and reput 
determined enemy attacks on Kompcr.g Cham, Kampot, Lovek and Phnom Penh 
wi out US air support and had staged a successful counterattack up RN5 
to Lovek. * 


15 * 1974 FALL OFFENSIVE . 

. The initial GK R strategy proposed for the 1974 Wet Season envisioned 
a simpie order for all units to attack in sector. The goal was to place 

Unde ^ constant pressure, to regain a fertile section of land between 
the Mekong and Bassac rivers southeast of Phnom Penh— the Upper Bassac 
Corridor, and concurrently to remove the 107mm rocket threat against the 
capital. This strategy was revised in July when it was pointed out- that 
any strategy that did not envision regaining a secure route to the rice- 
nch Battansbang region failed to address the vital need to improve the 
precarious economy of the Republic and missed the opportunity to sever 
a prime KC LOG. The initial attack of the season belatedly commenced in 
September, the Army leadership having frittered away 'the entire month of 
ugus^. celebrations and repcse. The assault in the Bassac corridor 
met with early success because the KC had removed most of their forces 
from the Phnom Penh region for refitting and retraining. However, the KC: 
managed to construct a successful Bassac defense in October with limited 
forces. The government forces continued to attack, taking an increasing 
number c. casualties while gaining small amounts of territory. FANK was 
also able to reopen Flo from Konpcng Chnnang to Battarbang and effect 
southward of large rice convoys. The Summer and Fail of 1874 had demonstrated 
a t.ne .-v.^er Republic s army couxd coordinate their arms and successfully 
had ar ‘ d ^fend gained territory. An important enemy weakness " 

had aloo been demonstrated - the apparent lack of strategic mobility made 
the KC vulnerable to being "whip sawed.” The rec-uirement was for FANK 
to gam the initiative, press a combined arms attack in one sector, tfc*n 



shift rapidly to another sector once the KC managed to assemble a successful 
defense. Such a plan was conceived for the Dry Season of 1975, but never 
implemented.. 


16. 1975 DRY SEASON . 


The Bassac offensive had been conducted -by phasing into Phnom Penh 
almost one-half of the Republic* s intervention brigades) so as to reduce 
the number of casualties received by any one unit. As a result of contin- 
ually pressing this attack, infantry unit foxhole strengths had dropped 
from an average of 55% to an average of 45% by December, The territorial 
gains were not commensurate with the cost, since no significant advance 
had been made since October. The KC had successfully ' countered the offensive 
and it was now obviously time to use the TANK'S nobility advantage to shift 
the offensive. The chosen area for the attack was RK5 between Lovek and 
Kompong Chhnang. This attack would hit an enemy sector already known to 
be depleted by reason of the KC need to reinforce the Bassac area and his 
retraining of substantial forces .in the vicinity of Kemp eng Cham, It was 
also far enough av/ay from enemy concentrations ' so that the initial advantage 
in strategic mobility could be exploited before resistance could be organ! tec, 
It would sever an important enemy hOC and thus insure bringing about a 
battle in .an area favorable to TANK, since . the chosen battlefield could 
be influenced by riverine forces and armored personnel carrier units and 
was located between two centers of GKR strength. Ir. order ,to secure this 
advantage, the offensive would have to begin by 15 December, as the Bassac 
operation was grinding to a close and the KC were preparing for their Drv 
Season offensive. Although the need for urgent action was repeatedly consi- 
dered by the Khmer general staff, FAHK moved at the same pace as their previous 
Wet Season performance— one month late. A successful, early, RN5 attack 
would undoubtedly have upset the KC timetable and diverted forces destined 
for Phnom Penh, in that it would have cut the major East-West LOC of the 
enemy. This was the turning point in the transition from the Wet to the 
Dry Season campaigns of 1975 and a major tactical turning point of the war. 


17 . THE KC NEW YEAR’S OFFENSIVE . 

The 1 January 1975 enemy attack took government forces by surprise. 
The enemy had greater quantities of ammunition and weapons available, had 
improved their communications security and command and control of their 
forces, and had conceived and executed ar. intelligent, well-balanced plan 
designed to pin down the forces of the OKP. in the Phnom Pehh perimeter.. 
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They cut the vital Mekong supply route, using barriers and mine fields 
in the river. The leadership of the Khmer Republic's Saw gave up the 
Mekong, corridor without a fight instead of tenaciously reinforcing key 
BFM river bank positions. The array, bled during the Eassac operation 
had failed to sufficiently recruit and reduce desertions and was immediately 
locked m a bitter duel to save Phnom Penh. Reinforcements were quickly 
flown into Phnom Penh, but were not sufficiently numerous to relieve a~d 
reinforce units on the Mekong at the same tine. By mid- January , it was’ 
obvious that the first half of 1975 would probably prove to be the decisive 
point of the war. Despite the fact that infantry unit strengths were falling 
to as low as 30%, the GKR deferred taking stern action against deserters 
and declined risking alienation of the middle class by curtailing student 
deferments and clamping down on those who bought their way out of service. 
Efforts were eventually started in February to reopen the Mekong and in 
an extremely costly campaign, the Republic's Navy was decimated to the 

being corribat ineffective, while six of the total thirty-two interven- 
tion brigades were one-by-one rendered combat ineffective or captured. 


. B y Marc h , MEDTC had reprogrammed enough funds and recovered enough 
prior year monies to pay for vital ammunition, rice, and airlift to last 
until the last week in April, but, as government infantry units continued 
to fail in counterattacks, it appeared that defeat might well come prior 
to exhaustion of supplies. As the end drew near. in April, the past sins 
of Lon Nol's officers began to take their toll. The lack of any spirit 
of teamwork became more apparent when units refused to operate with adjacent 
commanders in some instances actually asking for money to conduct attacks 
m conjunction with other units. One battalion commander in Siem Reap 
turned pale when his reportedly full strength unit was ordered to deploy 
to Phnom Penh; he had carried over 400 lucrative "phantoms" on his payroll 
roster, but in reality only had 40 combat effective troops. Officers in 
Battambang were .helpless when hitherto weak enemy units began a surprisingly 
successful offensive; the preponderance of "phantoms" and absence of capable 
leadership precluded any reasonable defense. The lack of professionalism 
and leadership within the officer corps, as well as the chronic epidemic 
of unit officer absenteeism insured that the increasing tide of desertions 
would not be stemmed. The lack of a sense of urgency and discipline in 
compliance with orders continued and contributed to late morning counterattacks 
that failed to secure defensible ground before dusk, resulting in needless . 
retreads and the same costly efforts being made on the next day. These 
flagrant failures in the Republic's officer corps cost the loyalty of the 
Khmer soldier to his government ar.d wholesale unit failures began. The 
army cf the Khmer Republic had possessed the soldiers and the material 
means to succeed, but the Republic did not possess the leadership necessary 
or the tasK, Additionally , the Khmer Communist army proved itself to 
e a ^determined, intelligently lea foe, one that was devoted to improvement 
an innovation. Finally, the restrictions placed cn the American officers 
Ser Y ed Khmer Republic precluded the use of their considerable 

skills in directing, training and assisting the Republic's officer corps. 


1. Or. several occasions during 
ted that well-led trcorSj.a>:plcitin=: ■■* 
vantages, could defeat the er.emy, Hzv 
a lack of a sense of urgency, and a ♦ 
ly, burdensome decision-making. A gll 
the initiative at the cutset of the 1 
have pre-empted the KC offensive. 

2. A generally corrupt ar.d ir.cc 
leadership required ' to successfully c 
numerical and qualitative advantages'* 
plies, and mobility. A US capability 
been contingent on authority for MdfJT 
development of Khmer leaders, a task 
charter to advise and train. 


197U, the Khmer Republic’s Army demonstra- 
te .r strategic mobility ar.d firepower ad- 
.-ever , indecisive Khmer Army leadership, 
•ragmen cation of authority led to untirne- 
iring example was FAN'S* s failure to seize 
-97S ury reason , an action which might 


rape tent officer corps did not provide the 
ursue the war effort, in spite of having 
over tne KC in manpower, equipment, sup- 
to correct this major flaw would have 
c to assist in the identification and 
requiring additional personnel and a 


ior.ary prices d.d ncu permit the attainment of the complete force structure 

bat iSs SerViCe Pr^rTo^m- 

rnate:,iel alr '° was not achieved, thereby reducing the ' 

St In tC t S a ? ll i ty V. UnC : r ! aiB fUnding contributed to ahack'of offensive 
L FI - , • lea “ ersI;1 P °f tAHK. Procedures do not presently exist for 
p. gram flexibility and timeliness of response to rapidly changing situations. 


4. Poor manpower management in the 
and phantoms created understrength units 
sions during sustained combat operations, 
sonnel denied their much-needed expertise 


primary areas of recruiting, desertions 
not capable of performing their mis- 
Improper assignment of trained per- 
to TANK. 


5. In spite of adequate facilities, 
poorly conceived and improperly executed* 
desertions. f 


individual and unit training was 
leading to high casualties and early 


6 . 


wp n T he rt '^ uctancs to organize a joint staff and failure to cooperate bet- 

l6d t0 freqUSntly ~ and some- 
larlv rZ tt nl SU ^ essrUi 3 olr ‘? operations. The FANK general staff, particu- 
’■find to fo-'u- • P 'i a lons ’ v ’ as neither sufficiently manned nor professionally oual- 
.fied to focus cotn or. operations countrywide and within the Phnom Penh perimeter 


7, Pay was inadequate and the soldi' 
received a partial payment, thereby creat 
well as a need for "moonlighting”. 


* frequently was paid late or only 
l S serious morale implications as 


were not *** ***"?***»'■ ""fare organisations 

. . y.' . ,“*'** pro^e* roles, although there was a need for s -eir 

special capabilities m the overall war effort, " 


appendix 1 to Annex B 


th ip*.r.er‘infant 2 y units composed a Luo- : rO percent of 

the Khmer Army. *pproxi=atel y 75*OOC troops were authorised in the 
intervention brigades, the rest being territorial units. I- F^bmsry 
1974, these units vere- inspected at the rate cf about three battalions 
per week by I-EDTC personnel. A central MSDTC EIoT -'hnd-Itpn T Jfc*l<sa- 
tion Inspection ) office coordinated the inspections, inspecting offi- 
cers were from all branches. Beginning in April, the expansion of 
ammunition inspections absorbed the limited officer e~ai**aV® 

at the expense of the infantry inspections. Since there" 'was no ccr-‘~ 
responding Khmer office that actually conducted systematic inspections, 
no infantry inspections vere conducted during the Spring and early 
Summer of 1974. In July 1974, a new infantry inspection program was 
approve^, by and the Defense Attache. In order to recommence 

inspections without jeopardizing the ammunition inspection program, a 
joint inspection teem composed of a MEDTC infantry officer and an assist- 
ant Amy attache began. These inspections were conducted at the rate 
of^tvo tb three per week and were only directed at the intervention 
infantry units. They were conducted from July i974 until April 1975 . 
Although repeated efforts were made to have knowledgeable '.Khmer officers 
accompany the inspections, the General Staff consistently failed to show 
any interest in visiting or inspecting the condition cf their infantry 
units. The IG office and G-4 office did conduct inspections; however 
they were mostly of a property accounting nature. The MEDTC inspections 
were conducted to determine: the tactical situation and deployments ; per- 
sonnel status; equipment status; and the general condition of troops 
on the ground. They served as a source cf information in determining MAP 
training and materiel requirements. Additionally, these inspections were 
invaluaoie m arriving at priority lists for issue of scarce items. Since 
ne m?r General Staff took little interest in the inspections, CHMEDTC 
began writing monthly letters to CINCFAWC on inspection findings. A 

ins P ection * as *iled in a brigade file and cir- 
culated through MLi/rC staff elements for appropriate action. 

The tactics used by the Army of the Khmer Republic reflected the lack 
of professionalism of the officer corps and their failure to actively 
seek innovative solutions to their particular situation. Defense was 
attempted by establishing a perimeter composed of small mud forts spaced 
au approximately every tvo kilometers. Such. a defense depends on cleared 

*! ld ® f ire - S? aCtlV8 day and night ^rolling to disrupt infiltration 
and accurate, indirect fire to prevent enemy concentraticn-.-r.one of which 
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:«* sssrj^sss’ 

offensive actions usually started * + *nn^ v o^- ^ ~ "‘‘ » 

^ ^artej at iUOv.;-.uOC pouts and ceased hv 

° n t0 prepare defensive positions. If KC forces wcul^ iot 
withdraw, government forces would frequently withdraw *o tl-eir^-- i 

resulti nS f ° r the niSht ‘ 11113 Pr ° Ce - 

resulting in unnecessarily high losses and sapped unit norale Most 
units would not continue these types of attacks after 72 hours e.-d hed 
to be replaced. Fire support, particularly air, was often exerted too 
^ ln ad/ance of tha actual assault to be effective. Coordinatei fire 
planning was rare. The attack was usually conducted using an irfan*rv 
Skirnxsh Une, officers well to the rear, with armored F frs“nnel“^ 

;r oye™atch a posmon’ e if 0yed 2 °° “ eterS back in a overwatch 

fi11 ch position. If eneny resistance vas stiff, the attack haUed 

d . a *4 available firepower was employed. Use of envelorrents was ur^nv 
avoided, s nee such maneuvers required coordination of 
If a second advance met determined resistance, the normal reco^sTwL 
to terminate the attack, fall back, then subject the enecy posil'ons 

oaoarcteen... There were some cases of successful, innovative es-aults- 

trn^i :iod raal a rr k r the ^ *****&• ^ vas ;S’ 

* dU 7 lj P lo dtung, belated advance, devoid of surprise coord 5 na + ' on nr 
innovation When- the eneoy chose to resist, friendly casualties’ were 
high and objectives rarely attained. ere 

lery ^their^f' did . not know how to use indirect fire, either artil- 
,,Zi their organic mortars. Mortar crews, both 8lmm and 60mm, 
used the gun-target method of fire instead of the target-grid method 

’ eneay tarsets wsre ^uaily unobserved by the crew 
leaders, thus causing inaccurate, wasteful fire. Additionally, the mis- 

the o“ f .-P lf enSiVe p0Siti0ilS df ‘“e infantry- contributed* 

fiTO ^ften M 3' J ara,Unlti0n 3U PP lies - Troops normally used 

five to ten M-^6 cartridges to start their cooking fires and anmrifc- 

" r den “T* ln to provide constr'tion 

ability to employ or £an Ic° in^ec^fSTv^n*! “siting ^.d °lJ? 

of s 

oft icer absenteeism, apathy and ignorance. 

J n ’ Kh "‘ er inf-ntryaan is a sturdy, rugged filter who smears to 
thrii on n averse living conditions and danger. These fine* soldi er’v 

Vell ‘ kno ™ to those American officers who served with Khner 
™ 4:T\ I ° f theae Place the Khmer foot soldier * 

* ebv,t v! - e Ija0 und at least cn a par with the Vietnamese. It ir. a 


tribute to this soldier that units of the Khmer Republic's An try lasted 
an long as they did under soae of the poorest leadership in Asia. 

Despite the ilsgraat absence of their officers during critical actions 
thefaalure of their senior leaders to even visit then or r ^ ' 

their heroic deeds, the long periods vher. they end their families tent 
without pay or enough food because of their officers* incoisp^e^ce o- 

un iitaginati ve tactics that they were ordered to execute, 
Sc k *- rS continued to fight for their country until the last. 

The KC leadership proved the Khmer soldier to be capable of well- 
executed night attacks and, as a normal course, of avoidirg o>- with- 
standing superior firepower. Thus, it is clear that the willingness 
resolve, and capability of the basic Khaer soldier cannot be cited as 
factors m the defeat of the Khmer Republic's Army. The failings of 

K rr 1 in i ant ^ cen /: re the resuit ° f his °L a - 

ing, and leadership of his officers. 

liwenf 1 ? C ~ iSt iafantry was characterized by determination, intel- 
ligent leadership and innovative tactical approaches. Unhampered by 

peaceti “ e officers corps, the Khmer Communists and 
their borth Vietnamese advisors could promote officers on performance 
in combat and thus built a skilled, proven leadership. In order to 
concentrate forces and mask movements, the KC employed dispersed oatrols 
used attacks ny fire, and erected minefields in areas that had been 
“ft ^ 13T *> their determined tactical defense ‘techniques 
improved by the increased use of the B-10, B-ltO, and B-Ul launchers 
to destroy or deter the government's armored personnel carriers. These 
We r en ? l0yed behintl an EPD “lachinegun-swept minefield that 
Sle .wr “ ^ ad ' r “ ces - Minefields usually consisted of the 

■ t Chinese anti-tank mines seeded with the newer, small 

plastic Chinese anti-personnel nines. 

.. h ^ d ^ ec0Iri f increasingly adept at surviving air and artillerv 

at each well ' carnoufia S ed > protective emplacements 

bl ™7 \ ad le r ed wel1 fr0m their advisors, 

" 16Ved the desree of nas W ^th mortars for 

hich the 1C and bVA are famous. KC attacks were usually night oper- 

inXirt^S! govei-nment positions by pinning down the defenders 
“r f °f‘ oles w« h attacks by fire. Concentrating on one position, 
a tacks would usually begin with a barrage from B-10, B-tO or B-4l 
launchers, followed by a ground assault. By dawn their gains v~re 
: t °:^nf ed an 5.? aOUSh excav ation had usually been achieved to vith- 

artillery barrages and T-28 attacks . The Communist infan- 
e^ lQ f! 71 -r Vlng ’ learning how to Biu-vive superior firepower and 

Lfi- 1 ? 3 7 th J W lic ’ a AW, without aircraft 

or significant amounts of indirect fire. 
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quatff; * n ™» in«de- 

adv lse severely hampered efforts to improve Khaer^nfant™ e* ity to 
Khraer were not under any obli<raM r « fr T r -- „* r infa ntry. Since the 

rarely asked for badly^eeded p^ional l US . SU «^tion3 , they 
volunteered. The lack of an in-~cun-™ nn Pi " lons > and R °"e could be 
deprived the Khmer of badly-needed l^rti^e trainin 6 facility 

ing requirements in the hands of thos^ with little ^ nfantr Y trai “- 

line needs. Infantry material ; h little knowledge of front- 

and success of FAIiX initiatives. r»ruVo^res^ C 1 ^ *° the m0rale 

MAP system was often responsible ° f the 

needs. Even when funds were avaiiobl! ^! 1Ve?T ° f 
in supply of badly-needed nnnnv. •> 1 " ere constant delays 

systeffLds int^a ul T d *°° tS ' Si — the MAP 

nel were required to manual lv / e few ln ~ cou ntry US persoa- 

had to adapt their supply svLm tTtV^ SUpply request, the fChner 

try units were comoletelv ™ f Eystem ' M6st infan- 

request needed supplie Se ? 1 *L ' ieflne thelr acquirements or 

quate to oversee the needs and^re*" 6 ' EUIC na nnmg level was inade- 
that only one dfficer ^af pSmarnv °5 the “““f infantry, in 

but only on a part-time basis. responsible for this vital function. 


3- jgi>iER LEADERSHIP. Expanded rapidly in 1970 free „ „ . 

lenced cadre, .the Khmer inf-n+w i * y , . ’ 0 froni a sma H> mexper- 

™ 8 ' S» «=/ 

£ ssra rsrs. 

Khmer citizen, partially because o' FAMK*^^* Rot respected by the 
No comprehensive s re P u tation of corruption. . 

ity of the officer corps V3S 1Rstltuted to upgrade the qual- ■ 

and loyalties, while energy leSe-shirTi Ee fV re3 by P re ~ uar association 
based on combat success TOe^d “?..?♦ ^ leCtl °" ^ evidently made 
ship cadre that was incurable ef - - “ lb >fas a 1 ‘- & IK infantry leader- 
incapable of executing a" nod- - cum p ', e ^® nblng de scrtion of its troops; 
enemy despite c-e-vl-e 1 — "- o. ' vl 2ucce ssful attacks against the 
Khmer foot Sold^ i^?i£ T'T ^ pre . 3eoce ° f the «*». sturdy 
obtaining the required i>cur]»> a PP R <uang to tne Khmer citizen and 
finally , ^incapable* of deri-^iug ta ^at the KC; and 

by purging- its ranks, The Steer ltS ° fficer cor P s 

the rear during combat action or l ° 

personal needs f->,t .v,.^ * c^scs a^-ent. They saw to their 

that almost invariably “ »«,. -iS SeCOn f' A good example of this was 
parts in order to “ , robbed ^balance Jeeps for 

ascr.g these officers ves runnins * ^genuity 

or quarters; battlefield tricks 0^4^/° b ~ idln ? tbe f. r ovn offic e 
were rare. The normal Wteio-e —./"ft* ‘* 1 “ jS against tR “ «>esy 

firepower and inch forward by W" ‘while the e ’ 33 t0 ^ c? - ssive 

- • - . y -’ > ''• UJ - e bhe Knmer Communist freouently 

night attacks. * J 


achieved success in his 
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T"# ? ract ‘ ce3 in H«*r 

to gain ''additional funds for \ n ° rder for officer 3 

equipment and personal *r ! i ~ \ pUrchase of supplier, and 

the General Staff with seriouslv Ml-rrl- ^d^t a'" *1 * 'h Vr -^ tsi 
tnougnt to b q ccsbat worthy, ' Kotable e^l e - ’ V ?: ch , 

pong Chhnang in October of 1971. Ba+Olv ^ V. attacks on Koa- 
-Heap in January- 1975, vhere voeful'y ''® orua -" )r 1973 • ™ 3iea 

by the KC. It cast be kept <n rlnrt^h^'' 1 ™ 2 ’" 0 ' 1 UnitG i ' er0 besieged 

S ss&^r " 1 “ '“ i *2 SfS.'ZSS 

?* Lack of sufficient fundirr c ,.,-„a , . 

infantry items to dron to ext-er.e lylov llT^f- • "o-r 1 * 3 0f critl ~ al 

gades were operating with 30 to Un ^ J° c *V } ' £ntir e bli- 

the original FAErC nfterlei J jtlTtlZ Sf. 5 ° r 6 trUCks ‘ ®»» • 
disappearing. However q ** r £n ? r bbeir enec v/' was rapidly 
WiK had less need for ’subs t*sntii»l arnn^^V’ 0 r f c fuit successfully, 

Tiie cost difficult aspect o r ~fundin£r ^ fu° f individual equipment, 
of the lack of knowledge of' vb e - and , the , lnability fco ? lan . because 
be made 'available. The occasional h i 1 quantit 7> funds were to 
of the appropriation of fiscal rear funds ° ^ fundin S> the lateness 

inflation in the price of som» L~him ^ tne dramatic 500 percent 

intelligent management of funds for t ® gUns ’ worked to P rec lude an 

backbone of FAHK. Even when funding va SUppo , r " ° f Kbnier infantry, the 
was often unresponsive to 0^^“^ Lld^- 5 ^ Si ' Steb 

of many infantiy items ve-e ar — r>h q ' enento * Lead times in shipment 
times, extraordinary efforts an^co^t *7 years * In order to cut these 
on the part of the^ew avail aS? ™ Gstant message traffic were essential 
efforts inevitably detracted from othe^SSo^f fatSof" 0 ’ ' SUOh 


5 ; MbATIQHG HIP WITH OTHER U S AGENCIES -r- 

Wlt h Kbner iniantry ether than wryr r t * ljTie agency associated 

Four attaches were desi^d^-f ^ 5 tne Defense Att ^he's Office. 

infantry divisions, totSiihg ch tke ^-er 

vas to report on activity On ^ { °‘igades. Their prime duty 

were not as closely observed- thus when^"’,^,.? 0 independe " t brigades 

MEOTC and DAO on a recorded s^ prioX^e 0 - 2” bet — 

were often slic-ht^H r« ^ y Priority, the independent briva^eq 

Often fought as infMt^y, we- IT thT a “ fco ' defense Personnel, who 

iffiDTC, this program being un^erX, !, f!“ of responsibility of 

portion of the U3 Embassy. Consel7. nt i" ar ?f!! 1P ° f -! he Polit ic°-Military 
inspected by US military and tVG "T 1 ;* 3 were rarol y 

An exanple of the latter case was : +h= "defer ''V'l barecl y “reported. 

1975. Due to the large "phantom" count in the°to-!”^ bar ‘ S Fel)ruar y 
efense of the city relied on auto-de*fense unit'-^but'l* 1 ani *"f * the 

la,edly discovered that these units were nra4ica^- -iAl“ b ~7 

1 wca w witnout ammunition. 
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~ *85 sr sa- ! 

“ f “‘ f? f?'^ nonths ° f fighting, Khmer infantry lost the equivalent 
of one battalion per day. Khmer infantry officers were incapable S 
leading successful counter-attacks despite firepower, materiel and 

ad/ .“ tageS ‘ ~ hey were incapable of preventing desert-ions and 
failed to achieve sufficient recruiting to replace losses Hhat 
recruits were obtained often were unamed due to the inabiliS of the 
Khmer General Staff bo redistribute sufficient available weapons S*a-tiu<r 

inf^tTu 0 ^ 517 1° Percent foxhole ^rength in Ja K^r * 

s^nJT ll W \ r ! at 30 percent March. The Khmer infe^tr^ waf con- 
. i +? outfought, outsmarted, and outmaneuvered by the enemy infant*!— 
during these final days of the Republic. mrantr. 

infa ntry CRITI ^ AL pr!QBLE M AREAS . The most significant aspect of Khmer 
infantry was its lac K of competent leadership. Associated with this 
problem was the inability of experienced US officers to assist the 
Khmer because of the restrictions on numbers, advising and training 
Even if advice and training had been authorized, tfw^MAP system is^ot 

cluSd its l r ^ an ; fer P r °P ert r on entry into the country pre- 
fr™ d lts . dlr * ct lssue to deserving units and the withholding of items 
from corrupt officers or recalcitrant units. 

8- CONCLUSIONS . 

and the toadership was generally incompetent and- corrupt 

e restrictions on the number and authority of US military rersnn* 
nel precluded effective assistance to the HuJ in impro^ngThis leader 
^nt *areas? r *“ > train ^> -nitorir.g, Svancemenf or "s^.- 

b. The MAP system was inefficient in support of combat operations. 
cvrenlkt.^ "“‘h* ° f precl,jded the intelligent planning of pro- 


- d ‘ ® laUS mission organization did not facilitate efficient mor- 
itonng of Khmer infantry units, other than the 32 intervention brides. 
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ARTILLERY 


to Frca ea *' ly 1973 A P^1 1975, one officer assigned 

1° * :E fL Wa ? “ Sl ff d the additional duty of monitoring over 90 FAIfK artil 
lery batteries and headquarters. This arUi " 

fiel'd artillery. won* to. ship spanned all aspects of 

'new^artillety ^follouing^essation of'^USAF^ 

up to organization, training, maintenance, and fL^uJort^a^ing 

a‘s^ says 

^o^tSSr Pr0bleffiS> hWeTer > With *° •» lollo:!on S ; up - 

and not sufficienU^^ow^H 1 ^! of f icers et 8:11 leve?ls were inexperienced 

sa-jsrss.'s a asfit-srj " - -“ ■ ■ 

- ne dl 'i S20na l artillery battalions and the artiller^of th£ 
sail -ary regions. Coir.ar.ders tended to consider the rol'tiiT^f , , 

vere performed in the same inpf^+7 s ror example, F DC procedures 

*' ne saae inei fective manner as in the nacf 
~ewly returnee from courses at Fort *?in n** ^ ^ *. ^** lcers * 

to iTv^rt tri - bill o. Thailand, vere quickly told 

•«» £ ££ csrs sirsrs. m ^ *» 

sxzi- 2 . 

oundays were non-workdays . There were very few exceptions made. 
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ARMOR 


1. BACKGROUND. During February 1974~J an uary 1375 , Khmer Amv irec'-a-ized 
units proved to be one of the few effective elements of the groundworks 
Ma^or operations attempted without support of rr»c>nni~ed - nl 5™ .areas, 
failed to .achieve. their objectives, even in Lie ^ Ba^iSlly "-^Led 

V traTOliRg ° Ve — h - assrjt ^L whfre t^e^ h gr^ 

density of automatic weapons and the heavy firepower of thei- 10€nn r-cfil 

sr^Rsnssn.% SS zss 1^-rTS? 

T^prac-iL P of 0 Dl Pe “ h P?r !* ivision > ^d half in the ou t ly ing^eas . 

The practice of placing each of the squadrons assigned to the mechanized re 
giment under the operational control of various miUtary region ^^andfrs 

h he - h r Penh ‘ ba3ed regimental headquarters with no tactical mission 
thereby wasting a competent staff organization. oussioa. 

Significant combat actions during the period in which the mechanised 
1974f 0 the P 7 3 m e j ° r r ° le inClUd ° : the reHef of Oudong-Lovek f^y-Juiv 

and the Wet Seac"® ° - PUrSat t0 Ko '? on S Chhnang (Nov-Dec 74) ' 

and the Wet Season ofrensive m the Bassac (Sep-Dec 74). The heavy use of 

during“this perf^O “ a ^ t de " 0nstra ^ <i b 7 the APC combat losses suffered 
1973 and - • ’ compare d to an average of 5 per year from 197i- 

“lo’led to si^i^ lr ' g r eVa - Uatl0n OUt ° f COUntry for repair). The heavy use 
wear o? tLk ™d maintenance support problems and oarticularly heavy 

did no? “ Tot Sy fT‘ v, SinCe the MAP pr °S™ authorization 

dation of the combat ‘pouer of tlTse Ll ouL/aTLr- 3 dCgra - 

X* S£ £ d”T- 

and Re^nf ^ f ° r 3 tank ««*■«* (battalion) 

period , except operational during the 

This was due to a lack of t*anV«-^ fln d I “ e Arn50r Sch ° o1 at Das Kancnor. 
primary mission. The Tark PecH^-^ S neces ? ar y for the ™ to perform their 

tanks and French A« X ?i^ SS byea^ ^ " MAP M24 Li « ht 

due to a lack „ * , y. eariy 1974 these were non-operational 

was available throu ^ fitter chicle 

suitable substitute 8 would have be=n 'Ll 41 (the MSSl^ T nve " tory - The cnl F 

SZSi wsftg 2X ™T - pac-nss, 
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An additional function of the FSCC was planning and executing the 
counterrocket fire program. During late 197^ and early 1975, the artil- 
lery va3 tasked to establish counterrocket observation posts around Phnom 
Penh under the overall supervision of the artillery and the FSCC. The 
OP’s proved marginally effective; however, based on the data provided, the 
FSCC coordinated the overall counterrocket program. They also played an 
active role in coordinating H&I fires with the counterrocket program within 
the alloted ammunition supply rate. 

During the Dry Season Offensive, the Khmer also became more proficient 
in fundamentals of artillery. Map spots of battery positions were refined 
with resection procedures; boresight and lay of the batteries were verified 
daily; maintenance was performed more routinely; and FDCs were providing 
more accurate and rapid gun data. The French method of using the simple 
WORM formula to determine gun data was slowly replaced with data computed 
in the FDC. With the aid of more trained observers, to include air observers, 
the artillery was beginning to shbw definite signs of improvement. 


7. MOST CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS . 

a. leadership - the rapid expansion made for poorly trained leaders. 
There was little sense of obligation to the needs of the soldier. 

b. Break-down of authority - Rank and position did not carry the 
weight necessary to order action; political considerations often governed. 

.c. Resistance to change - Senior officers were comfortable in their 
"old ways." Younger officers who had Just returned from formal schooling 
could not always train the member^ of their units, as they were often hindered 
by their superiors. 

d. Maintenance and Logistics - The US system was complicated and the 
training provided the Khmer in these areas was inadequate. 

8. CONCLUSIONS. 


a. Restrictions on MEDTC personnel, both in number and function, 

did not allow the MEDTC EIUI’s to be as effective as they should have been. 

b. If the host country' s artillery is to be improved and adequate 
inspections are to be conducted, then Congressional restraints must be 
relaxed and sufficient artillery officers must be assigned to permit fre- 
quent, in-depth inspections on a regularly scheduled basis. 
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J- BACKGROUND . During February 1974- r=m, 

units proved to be one of the few effect v^Zi * ?5 * Khmer Arm 7 mechanized 
Major operations attempted without S'jDDort rf 1 !“ e f S . 0f the ground forces, 
failed to achieve their objectives even in Ine ‘: h f uzed squadrons usually ■ 
and equipped as light reconnaissance elltt®' .Basically organized 
used most often in a traveling overwatch nr ’ h ? mechaniaed squadrons were 
density of automatic weapons L T where ^eir high 

less rifles gave a significant fire nn,!!7 f rep ° wer of ^eir 106mm recoil- 
The eight squadrons (troops) in the fo-- e aVanPage to Khme n Army Forces, 
half i„ the Phnom Penh aia (one plr dlvls on) C anTh W ?p e - gei!erally disp ° aad 
The practice of placing each of the sculdr^" ln the outl y in g areas, 

giment under the operational control T*!-" a33 jfe^ ed to the mechanized re- 
left the Phnom Penh-based -egimenta’ he milltary region commanders 

tnereby wasting a competent ^ “ taCtiCal 

Significant combat actions rirrinr ... . . . 

squadrons played a major role include- ® perl ° d an "hich'thf mechanized 

19 ? 4 *» the ° pening of Rou te 5 from Pursat ° f C ’ jdong " Lovek (May-July 

and the Wet Season offensive intte £«! ? c ™ P ° ng Chhnang (Nov-Dec 74) 
these units is graphically demonstrated h 74)> The heav >' use of 

during this period (12 lost enonar j - y tne APC combat losses suffered 
1973, and 17 requiring evacuation ? Z 3n average of 5 per year from 1971 
also led to significant ma“ance U suoo ^ r6pa * r >- The heTvy use 

wear on track and suspension systems P sil P ™ blems and Particularly heavy 
datiT fi° H f ° r tu^htenance^loat 3 vehicles the T 2 ^ “Nation* 

200 Mll^ t 6 C ° mbat P ° Wer of these units Ou„f " aS 3 Steady degra ' 

oo M113 type vehicles (including . of an authorized strength of 

average on-hand strength was 190 wi>h Tec arriers and recovery vehicles) the 

S- ss g” »■ 4 «.s rr?s- .** “• «■ 

’ Wlth 153 operational. tn on -aand strength was down to 

^riod MOt ° ri2ed Re S i -^® n t ^but ^he s e S ur its ^ver regiment battalion) 

Ja f S o and Fr ^ ^ 

was^avaiilbt "? 

ui «.able substitute would have been Vilw the US inven tory. The only 
complex and unauthorized for MAP IVrt tth l l 1,551 bsing *°° expensive? * 
Rhmer units with the M41 or with medfumTal?-' - possibi iity of equipping 

due to a combination of political problems r lnvestig ated and rejected 6 

°f long-term supportability in the case oTtKl? constraints, and the lack 



Monitoring the status of the squadrons was difficult. EIUI reports were 
supplemented by weekly reports by the Vinnell Corporation TCN assigned as 
maintenance advisor to the Armored Brigade. 

2. MAP . One problem encountered in attempting r c apply MAP procedures in 
support of Khmer mechanized forces was that, as mentioned above, the program 
authorization did not allow for a maintenance float. This meant that when 
vehicles had to be shipped out of country for rebuild; they could not be re- 
placed. As a result, only critically combat -damaged vehicles were retrograded 
and no rebuild program based on age or wear alone could be supported. Some 
minor problems were also encountered in trying to establish a US- type system 
of property accountability; however, this was well on its way to being accom- 
plished by the end of 1974. 

3. LEADERSHIP . One of the major strengths of the Khmer Army mechanized forces 
and one which distinguished them from many other Khmer Army units v/as the pro 
fessional competence of the majority of their officers. With very few excep- 
tions, they were well-trained and highly motivated. ; This professionalism is 
probably the result of a combination of factors which distinguished officers 

of this branch from many of their colleagues. An armored force had been parr 
. of the Royal Cambodian Army prior to 1970 and was one of its elite elements* 

The majority of the officers in the pre-1970 force had been trained irf France 
at the Saumur Cavalry School, gaining both professional expertise and esprit 
de corps.. In addition to those officers who were French-trained, US-trained 
officers were placed in key positions, i.e. Commanding General, Armor Brigade; 
Inspector for Armor and Cavalry; Commander, Mechanized Regiment, and four°of 
eight squadron commanders. As a result of this background and of continuous 
supervision and evaluation of unit commanders (resulting in the relief of three 
of the squadron commanders during the six month period Oct 74 - Mar 75) Khmer 
mechanized units did not suffer from the leadership failures experienced ^ 
many other army units. Unfortunately, the high degree of professionalism and 
experience m armor-infantry operations of Armor Brigade officers was seldom 
matcned by their infantry colleagues. As a result, mechanized units operating 
un er operational control of infantry commanders were often less than fully 
effective as a result of poor coordination and unimaginative tactical employ- 
ment. Use of the APC’s in a stationary overwatch role sacrificed their shock 
value, wmle use of the APC's leading the attack with infantry following in- 
creased the carriers ' vulnerability to RPG fire and resulted in greater comba- 
losses. 4 * & 


ihiG probier, was compounded during the KC .few Year's Offensive, as na-y o' 7 
the more competent infantry battalion and brigade commanders were killed or 
wounded and were replaced by poorly trained and inexperienced subordinates, 
m audition, the heavy casualties and lack of replacements for infantry units 
meant that, even when competent leadership was available, tract; strength was" 
inadequate to either properly support the mechanised units or to exoioif their 
successes. 

4 ‘ VEAR ' S OFTEiiSIVE. On 1 January 1975, six of the eight mechanised 

squacrons were stationed in the greater Phnom Penh defense area, including the 

four divisional squadrons, one squadron at Kor.pcng Speu, ar.d one at hovel. 

The o -her two squadrons were cr. Route 5 at Kompor.g Chhnsng and Pursat . The • 


four divisional squadrons had returns t-n - • 

night after participating ioint^v in\ nr, division base areas the previous 

aa & 

rv— - * 

aanuarv, by aggressive and e-^tive S ofLll ^ 

M Ar a “'a? fUl * r e T-’ ^ ^ ^Ltion"r?he r squ^on 

S^-^«J3^^tS5Hss3: 

acquisition) /but thnu^of-country^eb uJ™ f eprC F a !f •»«* to *»<* their 

out, which meant that even rebu/da^ 

SS/™ * S 3 SB^JSSBU- 

that program. The nef result wL/LT^/m ld ?/ 16 Were returned fro1 " 
tiallv ava^aKi * 5 . was that, by 26 Marcn , the number of MllS's ooten- 

™Sirs?j;±%:rss. h "^rr’ ,r “ 151 *° '*• ° f ^ « .sr 

rons had dropped from 15 ta~13-(l9 dp-p °? eratlonal strength of the squad- 

rized 21. ' (12 P er -squadron in Phnom Penh) out of anautho- 

cantlncre^fif ^ S V° S ? ^ te duri "? this was the result of the signifi- 

for all nine of the totally destroved 111 ^^! ^ a " ti ~ taRk wsa P°ns (which accounted 
and by the significant in-r^a^p -? 7 VG lcles anci ° ne of those requiring rebuild) 
for 15 of the 19 requiring rebuild)? 0 ^ ^ ° antl " tank mines (which accounted 

lOth^^ An-U^Ln^p^^ 7 °' f M113A1 ' S whlch be S an on 26 March 1975 had, bv rh* 

- - - -* - 

•■»**** ™, p.- m , ol 

cr strength of suoDortsri^irf-ni^^ thG problems of inadequate training and/ 
ployment and support of m-cbani^ed^uni*- *«" th^ of understanding of proper era- 

SSSXftoS. 




combat effectiveness of the r.echani; 


squadrons . 


A second critical problem was rh* * 

were equipped. While the M113 type vehicles canted f lch these units 
cularly when gun-shield kits are mounts +- n be hlghly effective, parti- 

nerdbility to light anti-tSc "eap^nd Irew ««*>«.. t-eil vuL 

The dramatic increase in the battlefield a . s lo 3 s -.?oificant limitation 
uary 1975 and the lack of ekctlvf coint^f ^ ° f “ eapcns •**«• 1 Jan- 

pressive fires and trained infantry) combined 3 ^ ^ ^ pr ’ 1 ‘ 1,a nly coordinated sup- 
“ the effectiveness of mechanizing t0 ^ 3 rapid deterioration P 

8 . CONCLUSIONS . 


™ ma * ce rsi^ficaht a diff^crin^eTt ted that SVen light armor f °rces 
Southeast Asian environment. H outco!ns on the battlefield in the 

L i^ " ^acPPorted^nfan t" S Close -ordination 

■ *W as an assault 

mines was a serious limitation ^ t0 RrG ’ s and a "ti-tank 

effective and less vulnerable, had — 

deveiop^nt and rebuild support, 
implementation when tracked vehicle! are in-rr * gb “ priorit y Program for early 
try. In the Cambodian case, a shi ZL t ° into 3 ! « p -supported coun- 

doubled costs and increase! 4™ U n^ til'T" t0 C °™ S rebuild w -ld have 
months. By the time the finaHeSn 1“ l approxi ™tely two to four 
ty, shipping of rebuild vehicles to COVUS las t, ? °’ Jt the Ta!wan faci li- 

result of 5^** “fV 0 . 3 iar ^ degree the 

K {JS C a vas aIready established prior t* 1970 ^ J -~^ airi ; cl of -icer corps 

Army Armor School trained officers In key po^ItioL?^ ' CtiV ' Utilizarion * 



l 
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Appendix h to Annex 


"■ r ^HJEER OPERATIONS 


fi eer and there fore , seh-’lllhie'' 01 r^h' WaS the = ' : ' r!i ' or logistics of- 
Arsy Division . In his e "gi ,.. r ro f‘ ° tne Su PP ly and Maintenance Bran-h 
logisticn mattes, fori *«?*** Evolved in e^eh 

within f-EDTC. o r -: r '"' Je Planning, and other engire-»r a.**.— 

Ccwctot e- r. ‘;;f^ al . ln ; erfac f "*«> FAHX was through & £o'L“l n !• 

' ^ w-recteur au Genie irong .tan, the 

general support forces and had ’ vho “landed engineer 

support engineer forces He ai-n h, responsibilities vis-a-vis dwh 

to FA.dK Principal stiff 

gistics) and the respective ***»«• (operations aid id 

— soEix sections. 

1 e Ge n Sfai s °o 8l h1 C :o„r- ^ responsibilities, 

maintenance responsibilities These contract construction and facilities 

time frame due to the mlrgi^ the 197*-1975. 

combat support elements had^ittlel* eqdipped as a Pioneer force. The 
bulidozer on loan. Tn^ force stratSwr h ^ ols aad an occasional 
ported and only about one-half the ecuirnenf 1 T* never fully ''^-sup- 
companies in the brigades were essentially n *** delivered - The separate 
were employed almost exclusively L Sy T Divisional units 

at higher strength than combat units E ? glneer mits were generally 

• nearly full strength. Engineer e llV Engineer Brigade was at 
and at the Engineer Deuo* 8 Much qd ?ment was concentrated in the Brigad« 
hy prior MAP; all of it ls ‘olflf F ™-purchased or prided 

were completely inadequate.-particull^^ assets 

2* MAP « Investrpnt rrr. . 

is a tiffie- cons lulling and in^ex^bl p ti0n ° f lon S^ lead ^time items under MAP 
the necessity of cSnlfnl; always suffered fr^ 
items. The wholesale cancellation of f-H ^ lrementS “ d re P r ogramming er .d 
recoup, funds for ammo) proved to be fr0n the 17 Jk Program (to 

units. They were never adequately eqL11^1hV 1SrUPtiVe to en Sineer . 

engineer-equipment. Parenthetically 9 +hf ^ ** dl ™ P trUCks and li 8 ht 

successful, as cancellation -ost- t recoupment was only rartially 

available. '- OSta sa ^rely reduced the funds ultimately 

maintenance permit sufficl-lcl^l??' * he fuj!din S of operations and 
Higher headquarters ocrrutted -olidlaV ’ . if . sa PP ly managers are exoerier.-ed 

- “* ~ « ~"Jsaar xzsszts. ' 





one RCH to another was easily accomplished. The principal management 
shortening was the lack of a systematic compilation of historical dlta 

“ the United%t P ? ? t0 tUdget P ro J ecti °cs. The response time 

of the United States supply system can only he deemed marginally a^ea-a*e 

except for those special cases receiving high priorities and intensive “ ' 
management FAM engineers were gradually learning how to operate their 
supply system, and, with the invaluable assistance cf our Third-Count rv 
a sonnf?’ "T f Sl ° W but Stea ^ Progress toward establishment of 

the ^ d d 1 + gl a tlCS system - They were vef y slow to make changes even when 
the need to do so was clearly recognised. 

. „ Training - It takes literally years for CONUS MAP training to hnve ' 
a measurahle ^pact. For the near term, short eourses and 0j| are m'^h 
Better. In the engineers, the CONUS returnees were being effectively 
used, as most battalion commanders were graduates of the Engi^r C^'icars 
indicated! OUrS 6 " Mditi ° nal Gaining in logistics management "was ci^ 


3. LEADERSHIP ■ By and large, the engineer officer corps was superior 

to other branches . General Long Man spent much time in the field with hit 
troops. The battalion commanders were well-trained and resDon-ive to •- - 
^™ tS - worked well even du^l. a^d 

Excellent examples of such were the construction of a Bailey Bridge on Route 

Match $97s all Th° f 1974 T the airfi6ld da "' aSe work at^ochen^ng it 

1 975 ' ^ OV f ra11 coordination problems , particularly these involved 

it tht tt 1 ” 8 ade ^ Uata logistical support, were always major difficulties.’ 
ll^yof tro^lnd ’ft - princ !f al l^dership problems were caused by the 
ot.herLrf ‘f 0 °P^ ™ d . the concomitant necessity for the men to work at 

b«n pt^tTtrobtt 1 i n -° r + er t0 EUTViVe ‘ While SOae corruption must have 
rH rtnnF • J.? rob ‘* ly ln terms of foes for equipment lean or repair) it 

StatiLtiSJt y lnPa ? t ° n mi3sion accomplishment. As with all ftimer 

organizations, power was always concentrated at the top with little 

dad ? Ba ^ 10n swtordinates; operations were a one-man show and the resultant 
partial paralysis was predictable. resultant 


, The succe 5sful management of MAP funding reouires experience 
the ?°° r laatlns re( l ui sitioning cycles with funding cycles, V 

Til* TJ o C^Z le \ ' erlalS ’~ ^ VaS difficUlt f o maintain a satisfactorC 
tim»s “nd i because oi stop-start funding, uncertain order ar.d ship 
became availeb*r'-°f ^ l7 * held L0C \ Acquisitions had to be submitted as f u „L 
th’s and r ‘°\ necessarily as requirements dictated. By and large, 

-toes renipnVh ? V + S Prevalent, in all high dollar vaiue/or larss quantity 
“ T, Pf eni chmont actions. The other funding problem having major imrict 

to aS theMtr rtal " ty ° f fUr ' diRg revels - deeded procurements were delayed" 
to the last minute to retain flexibility should later reductions materialize. 



4 . 



coordinate on "problems wi^thc^inist^ ^bl,V°Wor-T t** 
responsibility and degree of mutual suV.-t . areas of 

zrss. >*^“ sr* 

Routes were inadequately h !'• usu> ^^ ir *- r "*- that national 

Works er.d the niUtpr- ircvld °5 no re5?on3e from ^lic 

tance. ~ J ^ *roo±eai unless of major tactical inipor- 

^ * kC ?r5w fEAif Ms OTTiNS “VS Th* _ &v ^ 

business as usual. ThTii^ral ^spor.se was largely one of 

zz ^^ u ^£vrFr- s*s-rs .-* «. 

a rear area security «,-: 3 cn rt „ - n ^neer brigade vas tied down vith 

the Kantauk Asuao De^ot ° Enzirpp^ *° g . -*.rom tne Poc-hentong perimeter to 
field fortifieation^constnlctioa^fforto*"^ “ 1,1 6516 have a “PP°rted 
minor maintenance requirements All d^rerf 1 1<Ue fcr lack of ' fuel or 
used as infantrv nincu ’ /7, 1 d ect support engineer units were 

only later did* the inability ^o'rove yTT* h< * d little ' initial impact and 
difficulties. y t0 E0Ve h8av y equipment begin to create 


7* MOST CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS . 


funding supporrto U fce y urotidL'wcs^er‘a^ I the nty £ ‘"-d° ^ 1<?Vel ° f 
o-ueu w -s cir ( .ainly the overriding problem. 

b. On the Khrn* 3 ** ~ 

hampered the effective use’of the sup^rM-r^or 8 Staf l at EMG severely 
of EMG to coordinate even the combat fhA "; S \ , GlVen the inability 

other forces was even worse. ‘ " ES * " n oiouaticn with respect to 

c. Hue Khmer engineers were, largely immobile due to three factors: 
(-W family separations were not tolerated. 

enclave ^another !*' eTJipr ‘ 9nt COuld «* »e physically moved from one v 

persormel^supplies^and^repai^Darts^tc'en"’ av- ^he-^lh m ° Veaent of 

-- «ne. s they were needed!* 



CONCLUSION. 


accordance with local usage. Too* sets us t ^ 1<3Cal r ' seis “d in 
depot pack while units cried fo- n = ’. re ^l~ed on shelves In 

down where small or medium b co^ld h ’ ^ bogged 

d^TttTeti“r bie: hence «*** 0? 

» ~- 2 ts s sss5. ■ass.’xssa’sas u “-r 

The direct s^port a cmpa^ies 3 irthf!nt 0nS “*• n0t alwa 3 rs shared by others 
ineffective. Examination of the ^e s oTS v ere totally 

might have concluded that they should d ^sional battalions 

£e M the Chief 0f EnsineeS? 7 Fore^tr^ 6 " j" * generai -sport rol- 
flexible, and reflect local realities. * plannir -<5 be continuous 

rotating external element with personal 

valuable backup serviceable^ IT,™** COUld have 
logistical management. The TCN's were invalu^^n^ogi^^cro- ’ 


^ — --‘--‘.c uauitup servic 
logistical management. 

- — ^6-i^^ics operat: 

most sensitive area. against advisin S made the logistical interface a 


MAP 

operation 
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SPECIAL FORCES 


1. BACKGROUND . Th Khmer* Social io,— . 

and 1372 in Thailand hy >17 cl-cia' ’orce- ->3 .>•< ’t tra * r,od in 

j •• • f.i.uidi * oi ce* j-c. t...e Purpose or creatine and d?- 

.e.cting partisan operations in enemy -controlled territory. During th» ea-lv 

stages of employment, the unit was used for conventional reconna«sH*n-e 

and m some cases fought as infantry vnc . "‘T ' . ^ 

co^it G sc eral S * aff i 3 t0 th ° nature of the unit's mission MdVx^lu.Itanse la* 
the orMn- I ' C t ,aIrCr3it assets to Special Forces operations. In February of I97u 
the organization was recovering from its employment as infantry in Kon-n~ ei ' 
and 1 .S use m counter-rocket missions on the Phnom Fcnh perimeter *s t rc-l- 

them -nd e no ^n n - ^ ** ^ five d ^achmer.ts, but had no means to' replace 
them and no significant partisan operations had been initiated. Th° problem of 

™ r It KSF ” 3S CO!D P licab * d ^ the fact that the unit was usuaUy W„ 
given missions that originated at the Presidential Palace. These operations 3~ 

trouble^ the General Staff u «il there was AfcaTto 

th f" ” as -°° late - As a P rac ti=ai matter, the employment of KSF ° 
“ "I™ 31 and Residential tasks would probably continue, what was required" 

was to^enlarve th S6tS t °. absorb the ? e missions ' The solution to the KSF problem 
htnm ^ o h “-gamzatxon to include a Para-Commando Battalion that wou'd ' 

execute ^n ntr ^ raiS f° nS that KSF rec * ived ’ a "d a Reconnaissance BatSl lonle 
Fall o- 197b' h. t "t” reconnaissance missions. This was accomplished by the' 
a- 1974 » but -rt was not possible to equip these new units with weaoonsard 

radios because of higher priority infantry requirements. The lack of a training 

r^r t L r :? - ce s r ciai - Forces detact ™ ents -solved. 

apart-time officer to monitor KSF. Since little equipment was provided to this 
“d;’ , eW 5“ "T involyed - ^though the Para-Commando Battalion was un- ■ 
BG a Th .h a pen Una :r d and t a 8 R econnaissance B attal ion was only partially armed 
C . Rnn - ; ’ the comT p ander of KSF, began a partisan ODeration in November 
Some 1,600 villagers living in KC-controlled territory ir the Lower filssa- R- 

proxirately^ioo'of the Sid6 ’ ? Ut “° St Wanted tQ be --uated. Eventually; ap- 
p oximately 100 of these people were armed and returned to the KC-controlled^ 

4 r :L : d a d c -L s hm p ^ is r s - ksf prepared ** bhe ^ by 

- P n I! d d !;fe ? retrain. It was planned to use the trained Special Fcr- 

vo3d P the e 3 f ° r PS3a 0 P e retions , the reconnaissance element to patrol be- 
lained ^ P a r-eter and the Fara-Commandos to exploit the information 


unit^wai ctelted n r 8 P * ° f the KSF Program worked well, and a good 

unit wa„ created. Unfortunately, no follow-on program or in-country capability 
was created to replace the combat casualties. As funds became tighter it t^ ' 

mtnt-Io ’ d MAF T tera COUld n ° longer supp ° rt KSF in its mfjor requ re- 
~rTcln£\T new . bat talions. In addition, the austere minting 
to f the appointment of a full-time US monitor. InaMiity 

“Ip y t; a : ni - g precluded viba l instruction in a number of 

limitation 'on ‘ur ^ reatrictl °r-s placed on the MAP system in Cambodia, the 

limitation on US personnel, the nf j ■ , , . . 5 ' ' 

train severely hampered assistance ''to the KSfP.' ^ " S inability to 


bp Cf 




r SS- *vr **» « 

HI 6 / 1 / ^ hence was not w^l-rlceived af’the^ho "" “ ith the ^-identia 
tion deprived KSF of adequate representation t!?w general staff, mis situ- 
operational coordination were ava-M^i -on ieve ^ where aircraft and 

adequate in the field Tf S P^^ance tit Tt 

was unaware of their performance despite ancle ™“ S Were . co:mii «ed, he often 
inere was no indication of corruption in KSF- rh ' ^.f 3 t0 check on them, 

indicated, and it is believed that this ,ten ’at USe ° f P hantOT -" was not 

operational" capability SSttfret p f tisan base «• a successful 
scarce resources to be able to fin -l dld n0t warran ^ enough of a c^im on 
new units in KSF were unarLdandiL " eeds - Until January of 1975 th ° 
not funded. “ and lackl "S communications equipment KSF was 


5 1 KC HEW YEAR'S OFFE.TSIVF At the v = • . 

offensive^ffered^two^tactical ^ 

opportunities were obvious, the KSF lead Alth °ngh both o? these 

waited for resources ar.d missionft w ! hlp did not seize on them but 
attempting only one interdiction mission ^^KCfT them- Reluct antly 

General^S taff G ^ * bort the Ind failed to the «« 

internet ? cce P ted this performance f j? ! for better results. The 
Penh e ^ 0 r iSSi0!,Sand ^dually drewVsF into !° aCti ° n for father 

S. KOST_CRITICAL PR0B7.FM itr.e . . . 

Presidential tpcieo ‘~j — * r- — - * * lacrc of agerr^ssi vp inn^ , . 

permit T 

7. CONCLUSIONS . 

“ ~™ p pSC S5K2-SJ 

sss.'ss sssur —• <*. 



Appendix 6 to Annex B 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR?ASF 


a potential for GKE ^-^s^th^^svcho^o 6 ^ ^ KC ^ GKH offored * >s great 

aistinct disadvantage in that thev represented cSle-‘ivi T m “ T* “* * 
property in a nation where the C eLon‘ „ e—iviiatipn of farm 

the KC actively pursued an athefsti^ii- fn » ^ his ovn 

and the KC could not effectively disas-o-i it/tk ” 1 - 7 tnat 1S dBe P ly Buddhii 
Vietnamese mentors, e particularty dI-a°W^ th ® n ? elv ? s T -°* their North 
ethnic hostility between Khmer and Vietn^fse v e ^ ££ the ' f-cndamer.tal 
not exploited to any significant th tsie ^ vea * : ness vas 

a lack of coordination between ‘the Presidertial^Srt f ° r ^ faiiure were: 
concerning psychological overatin^ - a coterie and &KG in natters 

leadership to concentrate or the. rolirt caTi V' ^ e - PSycbOlogi cal warfar 

as opposed to offensive psycholortc^ o^lrtof ^ 0 " ° f the ' 3i3 citizea 
gressiveness on the part of psychSortcT: r 5 * unlversal ^ck of ag- 

of the Military Assistance P^grLrtfdSl-er ^ ° f “ CerS and “ inability 
warfare equipment due to higher priorit^^uiremerts ° f ? SyCh0io 5 ii: 


to pi^de^orTeSte 11 psjchoiorfcaf ' “ ^ Pepublic vas »<* efficient 
available funds for lethal ounitfrna °- ne i ra t lori3 • The necessity to use 
ment for an operational ‘political warflre'brtta^ 6 pr °I i5ion of er:OU 6h aquip- 
by attendance at several W-s^o^d US Jychoi!--i ^ benefited 
but poor personnel assignment procedures rested in courses • 

receiving psvwar ass-: p , ; SUI, ' ea in Te * returning graduates’ 

part-time officer '*° K to ° ne 

extensive. * nu ° ^ supervision could not be 


3. KHMER LEADERSHIP . 


elfo^ffSf: f t r: e 1 Kh "- P°iitical warfare 

little effort, was directed at acti^S-^ ^tle enthusiasm, hence 

* * operations against the en 


FUTTDIHG. See paragraph 2. 


jffilATIQ NSHIP VuTK O THEp Tjs £f r £i\jcTF<l rr~ TI ^ T . 
eluded from operating in the pWcholort cm llll* representative was pre- 
tion's regulations. The Political-Milrta--- ^ ;ra ^ lons fi5 ld ty his organ isa- 
did actively assist the Khmer in this 0 £l he Sn:bass - y * beweve- 

worked in close coordination w^th ^his s^on ^ 


Y !^ R ' S 0FF3KSIVE - As e neay forces approached the defeases ~f 
Phnoai Penh, thexr casualties began to mount and prisoners indicated the 
increasing use of untrained personnel, which presented L ide^ o~ V t<- 
for the use of "scare propaganda". Unfc-turat^- opportunity 

° Bficers w f" e only concerned with presenting ef "rtlling^eslftc 1 
arv the^n- e , e ’ r thQt ea phasized the weakness of the GKR. In Feb’-u- 

interest in UJLt ^ ° f P ° HbiCal Warfars finally demonstrated some 
interest in leaflet operations and requested paper for operations. 

LJgf CRI f ICAL raQBLEH The most serious impediment to success A* 

psychological operations in the GKE was the lack of Motivation on the”p^ 

thebe' 7 v °f! Cal operations officers. The second critical area vL' 
Finall^ i“v aU , 1 l: lr , ° f US per30nnel to encourage and advise the Khmer 
gicS^eraiionslield SU '° stantial assistance in the psycho! 

8. CONCLUSIONS . 

psychologic al'ex^Loitati on f SCided Khn " P ° ?UlatiCn ^“le 

, b : By pl ac:,n g political indoctrination at a higher priority than 

f yabol ° s ^ c ° a operations, the Khmer Political Warfare leadership effective- 
ly precluded exploitation of KC weaknesses. P et ' e ctiv_- 

.. .„ C * Ir - th f ““or had attempted serious psychological operations and 

efforts™^ had beSn Sble t0 Sdvise and psychologic^ w^e 

efforts couid have assisted the overall war effort. 
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SIGNAL 


The series r^ J1Ty 

Perforin tot’-. 


^^bacxgso^d. D; , 

’/*.iic<?r wes ■' 

•; hc "*- D progwr;;: 

-■wo- basic areas:' vert 

tenance support (doll,- > ‘ •* a ? c * t **ne M*f 
«,pr ised of rr.«, war 

J-atccr concerned ‘’^--ues or ^cirn.-n-?? 

dUleS * and re - Dair 




i574 , the f-fZTDTc c«__ , 
r icer. 


? a *’ 1:d c ?erations ~off;_ 

i;«r,‘)' f, .® is period involved 

main- 


One major pro.-v^- 

ear -marked for v*h^u-~ CC — 
purchase additional' ^7/^25° 
time to Khrrpv, -^^kc-zo radio ce s- 

vered in March 1975 S1 f" al °P e ratior.s. 
identified by the ILc 'f T r ® dlos we ‘"e tec 
C3.-S advised they^-e fr 1 "" ^ 
quireraents. ReoeJX iexn S Wain 

very were unsuccessful 1 ’,?' 1 *? 6 . 5 * y HAP - CB 
tiated by the Department 3Ct 


lurthe r subdivided ,- h , “ m3j - r - 

rv 75 ann-*:: ■ Corner beir 

! investment, th« 

return of radio rro 
--Kc^ronics) equipmeu 


'•’are cancel*-! I* 60 runds previously 
and RC- 292 *a"t « t0 enai31 ? M AF-C3 to 
’bile the 38 antennas’ C ^ ltlCdI at that 
f v ed for issue.** a'*- ° rdered wer>e deii- 
istics Center) *as bping g avail 7 h? ad been 
^ reserve st0 ck S avaiIai >le, MAP- 

to have these rad°L aCt , lVe US *”V re- 

on from re S er v r sp d . 1Sased for deli- 
e stocks was never ini- 


Beduced fundin'- o c 
availability of faXX° ^ TO*** in FY 74 - B 

74 and 75 attrition* t attrition investment in r‘r ' . rcsu lted in limited 
bat loss experience t0tallin S only 157 m/Pr T" t‘ the entir 

constant and „ as consistent w^ ^ th ™6” ^ S ^' Co, 

taring the Kc Mew Year ,-nt -h available data commencing - r f 31ned fairl v 
Offensive m 197 s uo c ,enci ng m July 197? * J 

1375 were far above the average ? 


ITEM 


AN/PRC-25 

RC-292 


IQS SES Jlny 79-y^p 75 


LOSS 


1,039 

62 




346 

20 



fy °oganizati^ e b^°, P s° Vi c e ads ' 3 ua te 24 
centers. ' 0i the lack of 


sr Repjji 


llC revealed two basic Shortcomings 


b. 


failure o^ rhp 

- *e Khmer army to utili 


t° °iirl y i ng echelons of the mi*- 
S f ° r region logistics 


the ^Tt/^TeXZl ^1.^4, w: th 

a consistent p] ar ! h - lability to 

full complement of autho-*-.'? "° ? in * le “- 
esstng some equipment' laJung"?^^!^: 


=e equipment as originally programme 


^ilize equipmert% t r pd1 ^ t0 3mpl 

n p ^u. ^ en t j.n accordance wii- r 
; /' Rrar ^ possessing.' W 
: . m„ny instances, those J?**!.. 


If 


was a^robfem^^hf^h^r^were wining 

EIUI inspections. The major stumbling blo-k shortcomings noted by 

Khmer log is ties chain, where decisions on ^ highest ech «lon of the 

passed down to the signal technical service' *Tn rtl* ^ by the J “ 4 an - 
by the J-4 without regard for J-3 considerations cases > decisions were mad 

the Khmer S igniL ^ogis t ics °oreL 1 Zed ° n the basis of fren-h ir,H-nro 

the US logistics C 1 " 1 " t0 thS ^"^tsT 8 

detracting from efficient signal f f Corps . vas extremely . fragment-. 1 

recommended by MEDTC but was not ac^pHshedl ° perilt lons ' Reorganization was 

at war^ «™ ^cations effort of a country 

pensive to the type of ?luid^ua?ion thlt wa'° ^ nSither is tic nor res" 
X “* A tthough investment dollars for CE were r ncou -' lterad ln the Khmer Reput- 
able for support of dollar line requirement- t pl * ntifui » f ™ds were av.t,. 
was relatively self-sufficient in ml;!! ® -"' . Slnce the Kter Army signal D-— 

“ <• -‘-S'S iUSS^JS^— • «• 

3 - KHMER LEADER SHIP. th e . . 

, ^ be categorized as marginally effect™^? throughout the ^er Signal Corps 
tamer Army Signal operations, training Ind f ’ lhe fragmentation of th»‘ 

szzzr t--*- ssxfzo&g, 

controlling operations within th^Ielln^Z-he 31 ' ° Pe ^ ations ’ was ineffective -; n 
Signal elements were under the control of^th! sl Snal cor ? s,as all subordinate 
Signal Brigade, poorly organized to -nit th^ pr:lnci P al st aff elements. The 

under the operational control of Ihe°J 3 a, " S ° f the Army, was place-, 

support organizations. The Dire-tor of r ‘’ e 311 other ’ combat and combat- 

rect control of the was “*»«• the dl- 

rector General for Instruction (ncr/* t °* ° 0i W3S unc * er tne control of th~ D<- 
WithOUt — to ZlT ent Utiii -tion"ere‘ 

excuse that there^as "tran-pcltatio^l — frsquer - tl >' net with the 

this -“«ying areas! ^here was^no^alid-'tv ST 

Penh perimeter. The rSanflaek in close proximity to tt rkZ 

sonnel and equipment status was detrimental t-hand knowledge of signal unit per- 
Lacking the up-to-date status, th^ t/t S ^f na - L logistics operations/ 

ticn as to the level of re-ui-M //// “ 0t ab * e to make a v alid det^rir.ina- 

tered throughout the country J «*- 

was fcIsLaL a /s^nI? th Efcflnirrll n ?aInId UntabU - ty ° f equipae ^ within' units . 

Stock C 0ntrol Section of the C c^V; a -an equipment 




tf . !e unit - Addit-o^n- , ' . 

snowing the date „« f ««*> r.v 

Unit to which eqr.i^T' <tUl " 
accountability ended "*“**••« 

-ben reports were r«eeiw'' 6qUant ad 3-5 
repcbta 

Kopthiy combat i 0 s s reports 


Wels c ompil c ^ f r» -ti 

■i:L2 t0 £ ^Cia^ ^ ft r 

~*ts^ this is where 

j,?* ^v f and 

- J r :iS "?cords were r ™ ° ^es 


b - Reports of equips, 


rrariG 


-•cweoa units. 


sec . . In the «se of rhe ^. v , 

fitted to to Q j 7 ° t:> foiiow V* } the tracV of «, * 

the final . and sequel l 1 n ' iY ' ar 'd KEDTr *<, ' f e ^ Ui P r * 5 nt las 

was tha^ . g a «ithority r> 7 ..- --nister cf .-? a t?n na i ; ^ Were sub- 

nister of National "30^0"’ f *°° ^tiafre^by ?h - *" b «* to Ihfs’syst ^ 
re gnrd for account^v T^’-Shout FA:K; virtually ceasedT ° ? 

^adS" Ple -° f det ^* W Str ion8 : «^slgn?_" 

-e annual ta'eti- 

5 ‘ ■'iUion was for PRC ofT HA? ' CB “as , P _ 

ensitv ™“ 25 batteries., r -i. 


m.ii.urST;,';. ™»t 4r» STtaJ? 1 *» «ii K£T"- 
s ,« y . ii»^5 «»<* foTsir.: 

i lsh unit monthly bat*J~ Xt e ^ ui P^nt densW ?• V° r p *C-25 batteries - 
~7 SDTC to establi^^^ts. iacu^t^^r -as unable to'es* 

wide ^ was necessary 


ror MSDTC to establ-Oh ^ requirements. -.aci^n 7P StS ’ DCT was unabl 
on best estimates ^ave M S i ? ont h]y oo .nrrv-vide ? thls abiiq ty. it wt 
combat losses. a - X * ble considering ,7 *. f" Ppl T We for dry ba-te 

• " "* P eqUlpms « Program levels 

Thi^ _ exs » less kn< 


12ed as having bTe r su e Gaining o 
»as having difft^? alfhouyi 

•language trainin? ’ * llj - in g CO.vus 
vated and 

j ■‘.Hi iUrncsn 

^limer Ai'> 

and ground C-f eo-i- KAF '* s *Snai main! 
operation, KAP. C ^^' avionics 

ground maintenance'^^' 3 ’ dnd =“Porvis, 

2S*~ “-w^ir 

most responsive ^ C ^ lc ' 31 ser'vic* i r , 

. AVt; the needs - ~ Ho 


H^SS'c&'tsy^^SS 

• oy what they saw an" i WePe we U-Bot5 
and learned i n the 

nance was divided into r wo •' 

•c into nance facility L'° ; ar f f s ». avion 
,“ 7 4 Third Country ratio ^t^Pganij, 
■rariiy by KAF, not MAP '™>- *» 

: the proper attention I PpOI, ^ d and 

tention of the KAF genera 

-'.i-rod t-. have been • e" 

” •'■ :ou atry-„ ide fc^y^-nised and 
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ker construction a ? Cal natl ™als were emp’c-eH irG Count *y » 

«*• - TZTi^T^y S rar eta - ial S4r vices hnd £v£ e “*"*«-?. bu 
Airbase, the American Embassy foUr sites located a° Po°W° nS 

££. b^K Int^ coi 

contracted to operlte the" 

Tll0 SI ^0S Wppp i — i . 

nimum adequate ’to prov^e"^^ W «« conside^Ttot* 

munications. The lwen ^y tour hour coverage without ^ : 02 lhe ^ 

-Hictions on rR LSn g aud eV ?C N s°^i n " * 

vxded , and was the offire t TCH ln 2 K '-PTC and th» us r mh;) ~ “ E "" 

^•saanr^* 2 nss’ys.i: ^ «*££." 

:“** -» »?,ss st 
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Appendix 8 to Annex B 


1 * BACKGROUND. Maintenance of ordnance ra'-e-ei ^ 

parts support, was the responsibilUv of th» n V" 1 f lude rs P3i-' 

FMK. Equipment supported^ncluded H^erie- (DIHK «* 
crew-served weapons, artillery piece^a^W U"*- “ * and . 

equipment. Maintenance and rer-a-'- ~-X I * ma Eat eriei had: 

Support Units (DSU) located in etc’-' -^ ^ suppor^was provided through G:.-=* 
major organizations with back-UD El ' . arT resioa an* other 

^re D ^ted e t POOr h- ***?*** ^d^heVacluties ££ 

engines or other maj S^seLlies ^^h^depot ' £ e Pf acenent * ^ a fi 

and adequately staffed; however, pAor' to l fctt? 1A T 
supervised and the physical plan? „ a3 inad»q^te -v™' ? 5 Ver0 

improvement in both areas. The FY 7h budget nro-i ^,T:." q actlcos led 1 

repair parts; FY 75 funding also aopearef aLa-**' ^ tUB * f< 

facilities, coupled with technicians + rained ' " flCer ? tra -ner^ m 

«S a f ;r sjr ™ ;ssr2L:„g“ 

subassemblies^vere^epfiLd^Fhen^^ 3 ' Vsry fev assemblies and 

vas generally replLd? by a’ne^ likfitT*' ° r filled, it 

repaired. Second, the workload a- the d f atr ‘? r tnan celn S evacuated and 

r =£& 

In order to alleviate the poor level cf ^ f tn9lr palt ~ government sali; 
two major actions were tLen ^ *"**«<. 

more control over MAP-provided renai- ££ “ a neans of ?"’«ding 

on 22 January and within one ron^h T* * 1 S p *° sran v ^nt into effect 

approximately 75 ? of W's rena^ -f ° & feasible solution for 

and help alleviate the lack of‘i“rn * S probl ®? s - To support the DX urorra 
with MACTHAI Support Group at Eama- S=- To^ro-ld “ y ’ C ? ordinatloR w «=‘affec 
service to FAHK for fuel and el-tr^-J Iff ■v”'" 1 “ d roturr - tack up 
train subassemblies. Support 
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contracts!' 1 ^Th e adli n at or *°r ucka^avc b , atteries through local 

reduced during the month of February Lnd Z tt** ^ 

shelves at the DX facility contained' tne . end of February the 

few lines. 7 con„ai..ea air, pie repair parts in all but a v—y 


2. IJAP. Restricted from advising MEDTr nee- 

maintenance expertise to the Khmer’ l L not lEFart their 

the use of US-provided equipment L h i f ig ? ed the J°* «* supervising 
equipment abused is extremely frustrating^ Stand by and w “tch that 
grossly inefficient with respect to & ? er3 ° nel standpoint and 

by Which MEDIC could influence th= nr^ I equipment. The only means 

to cut off all aid, not a creiiUe IhrtJ by FAmC vas bylhreatL- • 

technical assistance . team. The thir/r*’^ 4 through the cor tract cr-rr-vi 
Vinnell Corporation were an invaluable aid S ? ab :[ 0nals P rovidad by the 
However, as with most valuable resources iuencin S fistic operations 

limited by a manpower ceiling ’ they w ‘ re far too few, also being 


3. :: KHMER LEAJD2FSHIP 

Rumors of craft and r> +. • S 1,100 ^ leadership- in DIPMAT w «" a? 

graiL and. corruption float-pH r.™* • , * va ^ adequate. 

was produced. Officers generally were cLahT /’ ^ no COncrete Evidence 
and some performed extremely well The ^ ° f perforndn 0 their mission 
was an example 'of ’a highly LalifieH^ c0 ™ander of the depot in Phncn Pen- 
on 1 October 1071, D ,ZlZ> ^ " d ’ Wessive officer. He had been 

toward him surfaced among hi^perscnnef ''net fh^ 75 * feclin « ° f anta^nlr- 
the offensive started on 1 January and^ bee " driviRg them ha rd Jince 

and the ration of rice was steaS^ed“ed thr'^ 35 ^ b “ less frtqaeM 
making threats on his life and refu^^c + ^ ^ 7 shoved l^eir resentment by 
Of the poor discipline 1°^ ™ S iS a example 

Push for greater production backfired in inc^ef 


than replaceaenrdurinrFY7r e reproS~* 1S plaCed cn repair rather - 
to move funds from repfir pfrts K ^ out 3 ^ 1 '^ WUld ^ b -n necessan 
rf had been completed. However *n«, -country repair lines if t-— 

excess funds to allow release of $275^“^^^ alrea ^ r crated rum-i- 
the repair parts lines. c“gres s S’- * 2 °"’ f ° r other Purposes, } ros 

O, repair parts for weepers- however 11 d “a=tion caused a problem in the e-urd-l 
problem for the duration of the p-lg-lJ , sp *^ raOTran S action alleviated the 
Logistic Center's supply system was adequate* r f 3p °. nS1Venass cf the Internet. ' 
Requisitions of lower priority resulted" 7 W “ er ' P rior ity 02 was 

ranging from a few months io L muc^L 5^5*? * hi *#** bd =« 





^-Mno::oHiP with other agenotp^ . T u., 

L '\ a^T.eies in-=cS^ was req'dred’in !“ i c0 °rdination vith other 
actions involved coordination S ^rations. Some 

’ ou - no PWbleaa were er.aounte-»a 


JUAB'S OFFEND 


responded with ext"a t diiencive got unde— v-»y crp....— 

WRMftT was able tTpro^idfade ?? airor repla = a danaged ^I^ent 
available. When the Mekong Rivt-r Une'of 0 ^ ** 1o ‘"' S a3 re - Dair part s 
system was developed within KSKTtAo ir-u^'T" 10 ?** 0 ” V&S clo£ed . a 
f l0v of repair parts via air. OTO rr^M f" tinjin S. if diminished 
bosses to S 

’ c — primarily to the sho-tare of 1* V 1 the acrale of personnel 
worked extra hours for more than‘t~f m <1 ’ ° Ut exa - a rbated by having 

FAidC forces. than Uo months and seeing little success free 

7 - ligg T CMTICAt PRORT.wy 

funding e^iVonniiniT^sf?^.* 9 s *°^ isad tine response and an 
plant irnprovernents in rhl v\p~° ai)J - e to include reauirer^nt" - 

provide -funds for tV : s * tlnce the Khmer Governin'; v- s n r l ~ 1 C 2-1 

quate . At the tine of ** int *™™* facilities '4* £,£1* °r e ? c * 

process of relocating a gene^ 6 ° f the Khaer ^public, DIRiVi T '^4 
Sanirong, near Pochentong^ " UPPOrt ******** facility f 

^ssaT 

h. Man r over . The^e unc , 

operations, especially i n thn h- . t th of manpower identified f 0 r ^,’rt 
mechanics found at one of ll ““H 8 *™ 8 «* military regions. *£„ 
twelve , With only two or three ^einp'-^ii WaS nor!nali y between six' and ' 

eT^to h f d 1?0 Cen present f °r duty wUh skm repai :^ n - Tha main d'epo-. 

60 automotive mechanics, 20 small „L *“ Skl11 distribution as follow-.- 
end approximately 2 5 supply « artillery repa^ . 

provided more than two^hirds of thfi^c^" 61 : depot work fo^cc 

* 1 - COJa try maintenance capability. 


c . Lac 


of Advisors . 


****** Advice 

rit c the t ocri B i .• lve * ^ vould certainly aopr 


to FAITK b\ 

that the qpi Ht - ------ y i-wwi^er- productive. T 4 - i . 7 

= £3=S-».sIi5; 


-en~ 


-d tV 
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8. CONCLUSIONS . 

cost-effective ^ 08 assist “ ce logistical 


advisors is not 


w^-iSSur 1 ’ ' y, ‘™ “ *» **■"■»* ~p«>- 

i. 4s:“ *■ i ° * ~p~‘~ 


Appendix 9 to Annex B 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


1. BACKGROm^). Supply operations for Khn^r a™* 
upon activities of two senary w ^ Araed rerces were based 

receive, title transfer aid ^ana^e organizations designed to 

CB. Supplies were received in-country and tif? Provided by MAP- 

Armed Forces under the auspice- o' t T an3j ' erred to the Khr.sr 

The FAO operated director (FA ° K 

bxlities of FAO were to receive all maVo.Jv* * f ie ‘ e ” 5e * Tne ^esponsi- 
and insure delivery to the proper recirrf "f pli ?f > execute the title transfer 
Further, the FAO vks resoorilwe to initial ntb ^. tke Araed Forces, 

support items required in support j requisitions for ail follow-on 

was responsible to manage fund balances' Sr aS^eeoTr MdiUonally ' p A0 
accounts established for dollar line JLlI ^ Reco: " d Control Humber (RCK) 
Khmer Armed Forces. The FAO oDerat-ed' ? SJ0S supporting operations of the 
central offices and main Warehouse Principally in three locations. The 
Offices and * »«■ Penh. . Subsidy 

P ere located at Kompong Eoa and Battambang. . 

The Director General Logistics (nm 1 + , ... 

headed by the Assistant Chief S 0 f Staff for r ^1 « t KcEer . Ar ? Sd Foroes > 
support for the Khmer Armed Forces LtiL^f ’ Eana 5 ed ald supply 

office supervised the function- of’ear* f le overa11 manager, this 
were established as commodity managers' of 6Cl ? nical service3 . which 

the military assistance program ••^lf UpP 163 provided through 

broken down as follows: DIRMATERIET ordnan 1 f f ° r '• echnical services was 

■and weapons; DIRGSIIIS— engineer nateri^L^d * yP ®. ltelns 3uch,a s vehicles 

signal services and communication \ d Jof AC ? SJ PIRTRAHSMISSIONS- 

transportation; DIRKUSITIOBS— all 9 -ff ?■ ’ DIRlf ^’‘' J? Cf'T--ni li tary ground 
DIRSAI1TE — health and medial *. bpt ’ 1 S^ound and air delivered; 

food supplies, office equipment per i “ u PPly> •BIRIIiTtiiDAMCE — military 
bulk ground fuels and Xa«d POL ^ “ 4 e ^ iRnent S MMBSfflCE- 
transportation and the Khmer* 

responsibilities to wo^vi^the V** t^S :ED ? C vere aSii « ned functional 
with the staff elements within DGL to “ ioal 3er ^ ice as uel1 us 

saiy to support the Khmer Armed v orce „ t* logistical operations r.eces- 

Di vision was the staff element that had th ° Pply and Seri ' lces Branch, Arsy 
with and manage the operati^f of FAo f d^t res P dnsi *ility to work 

was Staffed with one SfflciTLS t^*^, 3Upp ° rt of DGL - » 

Principal responsibilities were: to verify tl c T ?ly 2peCialists ‘ 

basis, insure proper procedures were 




5 ! ' 
% : 

i ’ 



against the CONUS supply system 

and verity that all JUP-rn « . aana S e the active oa»n • . 

•title transferred ari t- su Pplies received through" t' ®1 ulslt ion account^ 
the supply section 8 : 3 * ranSSM ^ to the recrtw tne . FA0 were properly 
operations of the Forei^^s?'? 10 ' 110 ins P ect ions ‘(EZmT't^Y addition . 
directly with the stafftN^ ? “ Ce 0f fice. The sumlv ?? rify 
to incoming map sutmii ^ents of DGL conce^ninir * ^ section also worked 
Intendance Service 51 ^ 4 ^ Speclfican y Mattel ^ 0 ^°*+?“ related 

the Materiel Service' to &p0ns M(1 najor item 1™ ° paratlc rs of the 
Pa rti 6rVlce - *h«j supply section actively l°?V7 aMllt y sv„ ten of 
>red the i»— « - et t*V Participated in field Ett.t 
de the FAI7K veirmo „ , .7** 


eerie 1 Service fcU *' uua ana major item 7: ouu: 5 or the 

Particularly it sup P^ section activ»i» " 0im tability sv*?te^ of 

-22 SsBs^B 

Ior follow-on support nr ut ^-ized i n obt** r-i*„ 0 “^ion. 

during the period 1970^97^ ”^° r eo - ai P»ent provided to^he^ SUpplies 
very little pro str^rZl* 77 * Slnce HAP-CB fundi the Ehasr Republic 
half of FY 7 1 * and -i f- ° f ma ^ or investment it enq S &S extre ^ly limited 
necessary spares^and repair f P‘ ^st 

operating* All P lr P^ts to keep thp . * a ° to Provide the 

from over-us" jacl of e9Uipment del ^red del ivered 

quirement for’res^pty *** "aintenance . ^rj 1 ^° SUffered 

the equipment. An effect • Y repair parts and maloi , lnc reased ,the re- 
the. resupply of hirri .55 tlVe dir ect exchange systef w suoa ssembli es to re P ai- 

■ tally assisted in Parts anfsuWen^ eStablishad to expect 

tical and tactical K „ I’ lns 80 acceptable aaA ’ la turn, saw' 

ln A PPandix 8, this tanex ° Per , ations • This progr^iTdrt Vehicles f°r loc'e- 
personnel carriers pr 7 * *f riblcai combat items Scusse d an detail 

resupply activities TuLn^ ^ Vea P°^,were naklZd M113 armored ' 

logistical staff officer " ± r S the * e items were cWpi ^ e * Ce Ption and all 

enough to support the * !.'.• geCeral > the F “ ito ^ hy mmc 

ftaids made continuously' e^Tf "* 3 of the Khmer Z-lTyf ****** vas flexiM* 
required continuous LV f CUve su P p °rt comply / * C6S ‘ but the limited 
urgent tactical ^requi^^ 1 ^ °-? d ^PlieXTltVeTS^ ' Pr °^ 
Pipeline, because the ro'-p-Q ’ caiJ sed undue durp^c bocat ed to meet 

normal requisition r-a^ion ^ 17 SyStera vas a Ws 60 the supp ^ 

*-a_i 0 n time. 90 days behind i n 

eratuitie's 6 . 23 ^ 3 ^ P r ^ vft h re.quTremrt ty %7> Ces vaa based 

the customer passing t’7 staining resupply n ^ : ,or fa ' ro -“ and 

and then throurt th reo - a isition through h7 6eneral article r— • -a 

a release of the r 7f. epp r°priate tech scX t ? S ‘ iCal support unit' "" " 

for VW or erlZltTs Co- 4 ° 

non-existent. The G 1- — ™ t C “‘^ration between the 7— • “ opportunity 

^o another. Ajiv Ce coiner, or fron — ^ , -i , transfer 

vere largelyX^^ eff0rts "»** - this a «rvi« 

02 * r.is staff 


** 7 



Property ^ooks t were°^tablishe<i"^h~rfet was ^. Kbiv , and rudi ^ 

B2 tT^ 

or accountable '"for^their^rop^i f""** 8 ' ^nce ’coilS^erf no^, dep6ndent 

total loss of account abillty^resulted^^ *£? u ? dates were neve»^ 

^sr^j^sswsss: 

artxlle^ weapons accountability «“ the exception of ® 
bad acquired numerous weapons from a «l t f tn ° saae de bility. FMK 

weaponry” iaitial s °^ce was Frenrtlwl vhiT*- MUitar y Assistance 

weaponry. An earlier US Map procram c ,» " hloh included some US ww II 

to approximately 253 non + „ ® Ior tne Khmer Armed Forces which * 

197 i e i 9 T 2 nUni K er ° f ^ wea P°“s P fwm KVrf^its^that ' aits '° r : FMK als^ pur-^'^' 

or 7 coi 9 a\ 2 - d ^. We ^r^r e T ° Per * 1 * *» Z thTiacfof^art" ^ 

“ — * - 

annual / ^ be P r °Vidod by the Khner r : M annu£l budget of 2 , 

ssss 

web'gear M poncho^ CP ^ 

& » ponchos, poncho Hnorc . procure basic n^f'es-i -m or- 

was authorized $5Qo non * »? erS * unifon ^ , and boo f s t n w ^ ' * i * e *- 
clothing items. Z ° ^/ A Section 505 drawdo™ ^d= " ^ W *' W ‘“ 
uniforms , and boots *» P™Ls, ^^f^Ucnai 

serviceable nini-n^ ng tni s same period a pon^no liners, 

rcore than 125 0 00 sf f Va3 / OCated in ^ and .Taper of co »*>at 

Meanwhile, Service In- erd Serv ? ceab ^ fati^e 5 fo" F^r VaS f ab3e to obtain 
to obtain advancements *‘' r3nS “ s 

~r. Towards the end bf i 9 T ‘ over SOO.OOOu^rc^n £ 

- ”' r ,0> ” g — ' «- Sausssr^asr 



as a result, the lo-tP C1 , . 

including the combat%ervi f 1 de ^ ve ^«. However, 
received sufficient uniforms to isl^e at^le* 0 ? ^ Ja?aE » r ^ K had 
n spite of this fact, EIUI's ccR^'nn^ + 1 " -wo sets each soldier 

adequate uniforms for the following t0 f e? ° rt unlts not having’ 
ogistacal activities after receive th^* vniforms v ere sold by 

S2*ttK -- - e *^ * 

recruit; and all personnel stoe^th Unif « ! " ia ^ed tc^ac' ^ 

resulted in over-issues to many 'Sits ^ t0 be inflated' vhLh 

3. KHMER LEA rffUrewra mu. „„ ... 

staffs and technical services va-^adJ le J' dershi P “*“>« the' logistical 
educated in military schools h i. d 5 “ ate ' Man y of the officers ve-e v .n 
the US Army supply system. However" th^ 06 tr ^ US “ :d they understood 
logistic operations inhibited many potent- ■ r 1 1 f Ldlt;y ' “d inflexibility 0 e 
entire logistics structnreTerwIdl ^ ! xcellent staff office-^ 

K2 o°ut S the e require" 3 ^ ' 

jXJHDING . Many exce<?<? -i+-~ 

of. US bases, other W progra,^ i"° v f^® ined from such sources as closr-e 

Spf. 

ssss* ** «» «>«i™ Sr s r tr °oi;' a " asst-w, 

P grimed and executed for 70 000 mpeh * Off-shore procurements were 
Comoat boots and unifo™ VP 1’ ponchos at an estimated savi— *■ 

the intervention units. ' F wDw °° s ’ J PP°**t the requirements of 


Vl.l W 


• ruhliA f 1 OH S H 1 

tiEOTcl^rted C • 03-i-' The logistical « t afe „«■■ 

provided excelleni i„fc^--on erS ° f **“ DAC of the Ameren f °Z ° T 
conjunction with ^;°^°nconcen»i K( . unit status. ££ 75?* 
better respond to the needs of fv-. 1 -" SP ~ ions ’ er »bled legist* c=Xj-“V~-. 
losses of all FASK major 'items ouT~-tc?' ? ?* Uv *** 

*“ ‘■' u “ ■ y 41 r iV. i ;5 t.q tV (5, 




all subs? 


a ni cr.e 

BoSiatec 

ail 


?• g£ SSL ygA^o 0 , 

ln reacfc ion to the KC iw "v’ w . Upp rt Ay °? erat ion 3 vore dras-Va'i.. • 
of the Mekong River £ the ^ *»v fa^tV^' 

resupply intn 4*v y. * e 8 ^?p*y rout** a- i ","' r caps 

oortiL^C ; e Lo S?Ubl r ^ "!££,•“ —H« 

MAP-ca had to a -A-t* 1 per d ^> Ci ‘ 120 ton- aar SO resu; 

available vh^n ih^^g^V ' 3 ihe total 

S ^S iF i 

shipments for MAptcf. -'f V - K “Uits-M ^ 

managers thev ■&*- >, - -, uaily cjrr , r'i''p*-i i-- * ■ , ’ n ° ^ ^ ir»co 

dipped into cowuy *“ «* «el«t 

ficantly due^o^hs t *- le i £Sriai port Et -'no- tw„ ... 
in personnel £%£***; The p AC, there^rerV^to^*^ Si ^- 
materiel. a e bi«est“probl° SUPp0rt ^ unloading *“*? EaRy . ad J~‘ 
equipment. Kena-r P ?' 31 “countered was Jl', -r<ju. a nipping of 
result, us assets* had to of !f v “ te f iel “•» 

support Of the operation. ^ lnSo «»«** in order 'to'ass^e' ad~" 

7 ‘ ’ 

in executiffisfiff^g— 22 - Coo ?eration between 

support for such — i- - % 

-trol of an SMrr ,^ 

support!* ^Supply poin^* S't As a re ^lt" 

supply sources follw* ? W ° a re: l uired ali'int- 

supplies. ° UW t0EpIe * “ d rigid procedures to cltaU, IV " f . 


schedule Service-' - 

Rationale vas from^OO ^ihnH ' 03 * 3i 

J ^ 00 . five days a week. -r,.ing ln 

d. Heaoons^Accoantahi n+,. , . 

. c-un -.ability of veapsr.s was a si, 


e * fidget . The i ~ , , 

Of thp KTam •*--fc* i ~>v^..q.l blMl£V> + 

e Khrner government. ^ 



8. ■ CONCLUSIONS . 

affected ^ SZ IZt“ 

few t ^ri^e^u^ 

oTfL\ t “ C t e o^:l^e; gally t aUth ° riZed t0 ^liTtlTstlrr 

8 to their Khmer counterparts limited their effectiveness. 

not h.™ ^ f i Si5t!mt Chi « f °f Staff Logistics, FA1IK, and his staff d-d 

^ot have enough power and support from the FANK General Staff 

servuce comanders to properly accomplish their Job! J ° F 

Khner d R^^?' fUnCti ° nS and organization of the Foreign Assistance Offic- 
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OUTFIT 1 ! A35ISTAKC5 FLAi-f;ir: 


NG at:d r;;n 


of MEDTC was* i part U of U the y Departaent e o f*DSfense W p’L'ring e W ' risicn 

X S5STsS& gaX V d *£^ 0 “* 

Memorandum (POM). From Febr^ t^oud Se o' f J-^ives 

primarily with the completion of ea T- ;r w ^ 1?7 ^ this Planning dealt 

for the four FAfJK infantry divisionf ^ Y‘ e iivislona l kases 

units to the force structure edaUlon of ne * artillery 

In July 197^, complete revision of the FT 76-80 no*! mc: ». . 

on revised budgetary guideline figu’-es and tvL' . Required, based 

that a peace settlement would be achieves revised planning assumption 

revision of the Cambodia po^tioh " 76 ‘ 

1975, again in response to revised guidelines md‘ “l" a3 x " e 9 uir * li ln February 
time, two versions of the FY 77 pom suViW 7 oounpoions. At the same . 

sets of guideline figures and ass^nMo^ ^ W6re r ? quired based on- two • . 
plished at the height of the KC ’ „^ he ' 3e actlons had -to be accom- 

MEOTC was hard-pressed to divert the faffed 

DSS e tMs V ^ri^o°rtfwo a0teriS \ iC ° f ^ “ Progrer.- 
were submitted involving the Army portion ® Program change actions 

These program changes are indSive L Jh and 75 programs. 

®DTC in its attempts to sipport E^r eombatT^^^ p; '° blems faced b F 
Twenty-one of the changes were required to ma-f°-n S S' 1 " 8 *™? pr ° cedura3 ' 
Items critically needed for the maintenance of S' f “ S for 
conditions of constrained and incremental fwi *“* * ca P ab HiPy under 

due to changes in the tactical situation DuAn^th^ V6re required 
underwent a major reorganization in an attempt^ A d-- Sam ® p8riod > MSDTC 
ness of limited personnel assets in ™ »«wasaze the 'effective- 
creation of separate service diidsi-n- P the C ? an£ T ng conditions.- With the 
were decentralized, causing some minor d'ttic^^ ^ progranlmin 8 function* 
“ d creating some duplication of e cc ort f * S ln berais of coordination 


MAP . The stsndard ^pfnn'+w oe n ' t 

were unsuitable for tb“ sit’- eV( or "t- S rf‘ C ® plar - n3p S and programming proceic 
echelons , particular^ CITCPAc D^A R85uWic -’ higher 

to short-fuse changes i" eeauireAnt- " A, / ere eSnera-y very respor.s i ve 
dite programming and supply actions whet regui ^'r ^ to . e - 4 ' 
bore very little resemblance to the ’ t T 03 “^enenc? 

Military Assistance and Sales Menual p ‘ 0£:a f . r - 3 - ? - ld cul ' in the 


— * events . 

rather than an orderly time-phased acU^T S " =Snt 6 r “ atter °- r reactor. 

was the^ ^ procedures in the Khmer Be-ubi<e 

restriction against MEDTC's ad-ri c - lctlcns on manpower levels end*th</i 

sB : “* 2Er*sa:r s*-r*' 

Sp.=:sirj~ 

=■= pp^sshr 

.. a res ult, MEDTC and TC?f -, _ ?*? raining in combat- related s’*c«n 

' 0Unt cn W«le assistance from 


* a result ffirocI.rTOr 13 * piaCed ° n 

the Khmer in the 1 Personnel could 

“>er in the management of MAP assets . 


^ turn. LiiJCr^Au normal vorin'n^ i._ a twc-hour overlan 

snd C01JUS agencies p ® ‘Ours ana no overlap at nil Vi +* w * 

. five to fourteen days m age Sinc « one way mail de > ay ° actlons 

s “«s«r ^'-ssffs ss“ j-is 

MAP-CB nanag, , £nt . waa p.,^. _ 

in-country headspace restriction- ;;^’;f ro ' i b;, ‘ -he short-tour length end 
p >«„,• ,, anj mamtenanro .-v - LC * overlap to a 

had been tide the ratl« a £' 'on"^!.^ ° verla ?* 

have , rendered that -h'ilh h‘ en ~ r3 Pi«Uv changing '■■.-‘■' t'V t[° S ‘ f? I? ‘ ;rs 
tainmg continuity j„ rhi , 5 in - ne meantime. The problem 

vnat by performing t„e nrorr^tl t ° rea c ' ,uIr: bare seen aileviatJ* 1 
^ T u- rcar el «*at in Th'^T^-.-rf 10 " cutside Cantciia. 

not olly t^d W^T 1 *" ° f ^ 
gramaer assignment (there Ullcvod •'=* more 

it w oul ,_ ^ haye =™*1 *»**•««» on «;«&£ Cf 

Q^a cne tredn^n- ; - ed - 3 '- ^*o in-count — , ‘ * r 

TT w dan *n fc pro^r-immer ) -,. , „ w spacer (one ^*0,-- 

naer the existing circumstances C ** t ' n « «*cr criticii'riqh-.-.,^ 

effect pTOjects dicers, uv: , Vere ^Nired to doubl^ «‘ W " '"' 

effectiveness in both p rfawty ^ing their 


Securi ty f Assistance* Planning fi^Srt^B pl ~* d a lit - le ° r R0 role in 

of planning and programming ir>fo'*T^tion° ^ ecurit y classification ■ 

Of Ktaer officers in this type of la ? B * f trai ^ «4 experience 

a U3 (MEOTC) effort. ^ f Pl-Ji.ij.ng meant that this was entirely 


cedures in a combat situation'were^ 16 ^ I" tryiRg to ^P 1 / MAP pro- 
the fact that throughout both yeare eJC ^* rbated duri! >S THJk and FY75 by 
Hesolutior. Authority (CXA) a? » ' Program was funded by Continuing 

requirements and by a combination o7n‘w rhr ■ vel - 1 below tECTC-estiosted 
' Section 506 drawdown. UndeT CfiA irL^J f ^ "Monty (SOA) and 

each funding period had to be given to“e-Sn^^c 8 ii ?riorlt F dur ing 

and ammunition, resulting in delayin’ follow-on support items 

investment and attritiof replacemert of new 

With resultant delays in deliver 'n FfT^ '^ - ™ the fiscal y ea - 

incremental funding, raid-yea*- * J !? 9 **** C0 * G - Potion of CRA 

w - as ?- 5 

-d ineligibility of these items ° f ““ ^ 

aecomt ing^rrors^and'^late^' billing-'ufth^h ° f price leases. 

^zass,- 

airlift costs in Aprill^ M 1° C °™ erro“^ 

in equipment costs was that the ini* Sv ^ ir - pa0t ° f “*«« inflation 

11-113 vehicles to provide an additional sS 0 " 3 * t0 “ request ^ enough 
losses stated that -the price had “ d re P lace ®ent of combat 

wovad take 5 years to achieve delivery Z $ !:°° 0 t0 S9 °’ 000 “ d that it 
nich secured high-level support srdacclnt throu E h numerous messages . 
the price and deliver time come d^. lf^ 06 ° f rebuild chicles did 

. mannours , was a se-io*’s nroblerr 4 ’ process , so expensive in te-ms 

such as MSETC. Obviously, only 1“^“ nhsterely manned organization ‘ 

errsv*.**- — 

• * LGwIt of fun as or personnel 71- _ ?***'• **^ were simply ’ 

for painstaking, manual management ??, '****• with its requirement 

support an army at war. The r™ £ II* bUd * 8t3 ™» ™t adequat to 

rational program management ■ theSe factor3 ** that 

requirements placed upon it frcm'hi ^Pf^ibie as KSDTC reacted to 
“ sa3!e restrictions on personnel. tqW " ers ’ n3ne °f which suffered 


B9S1 CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS . HAP procedures do not lend themselves 
feo the rapidly changing situation encountered in war time, long lead 
times on end items and tvo-to six-week delays in processing of program 
changes make reaction to immediate 'requirements extremely difficult and 
at times virtually impossible. Long-term planning, under conditions where 
the development of basic assumptions is at best educated guesswork, is also 
complicated under the MAP system. 

Ibe second major problem area, and by far the more serious, was the 
incremental and uncertain method of funding. Effective program manage- 
ment demands that managers know from the outset what funds will be avail- 
able and at what point in time they will be available. Theoretically. 

HAP procedures should allow this; however, with MAP funding dependent upon 
Congressional action, the 197U-15 experience in Cambodia was one of ccntinuo 
uncertainty. Operating under CRA with final program levels unspecified unti 
lAte in the fiscal year made proper program management impossible. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
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FORCE STRUCTURE 


1* BACKGROUND ; At She beginning of the reporting period, total TANK force 
structure had been established at a level of 253,379 with the following break- 
out: 


Army 207,124 
Navy 10,000 
Air Force 12,373 
Headquarters 6 Support 23,881 


TOTAL „ 253,378 


Organization of major units had been clearly defined and detailed TED (Tableau 
d'Effectifs et Dotation ), corresponding to US TOE's, "had been established for 
most units. Major deficiencies existed in organization of supoort and loristi- 
units as well as headquarters elements for FANK and Army organizations. Air 
Force organization had been carefully planned and was developing in an orderly 
manner. Navy organization had been established, but conceptual notions concern- 
ing creation of the Mekong Special Zone, formation of additional Marine Rif ^ e 
Battaiions (BFM) and provision of 105mm artillery units was not integrated in to 
the force structure, although units were being formed from territorial rifle 
companies.' 

During the reporting period significant progress was made in preparing de- 
tailed TED's for specific units and staff elements and in reorganizing units to' 
it a revised or modified mission. These included the Base Aeroporte (evolu- 
tion and expansion of the. Quartermaster Aerial Support Company); Collection, 
Classification and Salvage Company; Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Munitions; and Special Forces Command (incorporation of Medium Ranjre Reconnais- 
sance Battalion and Para-Commando Battalion and elimination of specific function; 
of the Battalion "Team" portion of the MI Battalion). It must be noted that 
progress in force structure occurred when it was acceptable to FANK or when 
FANK could be convinced of urgent necessity for reorganization. No progress 
was made in areas, primarily major staff organizations or logistics, where 
strong opposition on the part of key individuals led to intransigence despite 
specific guidance from LTG Fernandez, C INC TANK and Chief of Staffs to formalize 
the ^organization. Major case in point was the organization of DGI (Direction 
General d Instruction) which was never formalized because of the personal in- 
transigence of MG Hou Hangsin. A number of proposals ended on his desk with 
no action taken in an apparent lv deliberate move to keep his organization from 
being fixed. This was evidently done in an effort to create a much larger 
e,.ip Ireland permit spaces for "phantom” soldiers. In another instance. Direc- 
tion General de iransport (Transportation Command) was never authorized nor 
could a TED be established, even though the organization was operational. 


A Joint. Manpower Management Review Committee was established in December 
i974 and began an m-depth review of manning levels. The committee was charged 

r red ^ cin S marinin g to achieve an overall ? orce reduction 

to 223,000 and to reduce strength of headquarters and support organizations 


in order to provide higher personnel fill for combat units. Initial steps take* 
by the committee were encouraging and a major reduction of headquarters to 
include EMG (Etat-Major General) and DU (Defense National*) were underway in 
March. Review of staffing of Military Regions had commenced and the consider- 
aDle merit of achieving effective manpower management was apparent to FANK. 

Significant progress was made in a number of specific areas, and main-” ef- 
forts to reorganize the Armor Brigade and the Medical Service organization and 
specific elements of EMG were underway at the end of the reporting period. 

2. MAP. Force Structure efforts under the Military Assistance Program func- 
tioned extremely well m organization of division-level and smaller organiza- 
tions. Overall force structure efforts encountered difficulty attracting -am- 
Tl 10n *'™ g the r ?P crti »g period, since basic organization had been " 
established and FANK attention was focused on operational matters. The vehicle 
or force structure action was in-being and responded when given proper prioritv 

of a ma i° r staff element of EMG (Asnistan-t 
Chief of Staff for ^Munitions) , to include detailed TED. Significant progress 
was made m areas that involved interface between CINCFANK and CHMZDTC. However 
new. problems or areas of attention. would automatically downgrade prioritv o r pf. ' 
tort on previously initiated projects. 

FANK did circumvent MAP organization or MAP guidance whenever strong personal 
considerations existed. The Ninth Infantry Division (Palace Guard) was crr.-i-d 
S ng MgD J C pretests and was finally organized as a unit with a smV.i 
.on MAP-supported headquarters and incorporation of three independent brigade*;. 
The Division Commander , . BG Ith Suong, then used his .strong political position 
to circumvent organizational constraints and diverted unauthorized personnel 
an equipment into a large unauthorized division base. Continual MEDTC efforts 
prevented acquisition of .major items of equipment, but the result was three un- 
r™hf? UiPPed ’ P° or ly gained brigades that successively collapsed under minimal ‘ 
ombat pressure. Another instance of circumvention of MAP resulting from the 
wartime environment was frequent deactivation and reactivation of units. This 
mechanism was used to shift MAP equipment without proper supnly accountability - 
and even , a f a face-saving measure to replace unit commanders. It in- 
evitably resulted m loss of trained leaders at company level and below and ; css 
of equipment accountability, although controls on this latter area had begun to 
take effect at the end of the reporting period. 

3. KHMER LEADERSHIP. Although most force structure actions were well -prepared 
well-executed, and well- documented , this was due primarily to COL Chan Sor~; ■' 

-n • f Staff % ?Ians; EMG - Xt was ^Parent, however, that thermae 
extrai ? e reluctance to force stuff finalization of the EMG force .structure 
since. this tread upon the fiefdoms of senior Khmer officers with considerable 
political cl^ut. Excellent plans were not fully implemented nor properly super - 
ised by Euc. Manpower management to insure adherence to existing force st»".- c -- 

V 1 +■ i-nti'1 71. , _ J - , ° 

large headquarters and if fs 


ture was non-existent until Dec 74 and resulted in 


to the detriment of combat units, 
supervision at all levels. 


Thi 


is a reflection of poor leadership and 




4. ^ ihe Kajwr impact of funding constraints was that it continually 

delayed provision of planned organizations and capabilities. This allied 
primarily -to maintenance and logistics units rather than combat units', but 

lit f^' eSUlte ^ in m ^° r difficulties significant degradation of com- 
bat effectiveness if permitted to. continue. 

1: ^-” EW y EAR , f > S The raajor force structure action resulting from 

Lw ^ ? Offensive was the transfer of the Mekong Special Zone away 
f ‘° co ^ ltl [ >ol 4 after ’ the Collapse and disintegration of all but four BFri 

NaVai w rtl j ler ? units * The Mekong Special Zone was then designated 
aii ^ command under EMG, headed by an Army General with MN’K and KAF deputies 
^ organizations remained intact, but at significantly reduced 

combat effectiveriess Because of low, personnel strengths. 

6 «‘ MOST CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS . 

Division) 6 ^ 3 ^ 011 fr ° m MAP authoriz ® d force structure (e.g. 9th Infantry 


b. Lack of forceful manpower 'management to insure. adherence to force 
structure. This resulted in regional headquarters at over 300 percent strength 
in some instances. & 
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MILITARY Pin? 


i. backgk’Juhi: 


and die: not 


Public Lav lSO ( Pllso ) 1 fur Klrr ' er * rrr,e ‘* ^rcss came iron 

. . i undo acmmistered b-- p'-Am,. , 

insuring that the FA?* received suffix*!! 1 ’ Wbim ' e ^ted by 

abuse the distribution aJ^Jlcc^s^tT°^ 

Officer was assigned the addit^na S ’'^ enS * 
distribution. He .represented KSDT*' 
per week and also monitored th^ iss^A- or - t'- 0 
sonnel. represented k the^ti^s 


s of 
The ;^FDT 

responsibility of observing FAHK r 
e * r - kCe meetings three to five 
to military 

of Inter. 


ice 

:vc- 


and the Minister of Finance. The staff men 
at the GKR Ri ce Meetings on MEDTC policy !«*««• A? 0 the s i»l'es=a 
rice needed by FANK in order to ,aL»i ? regain „o the quantities o 

t0 aair "' ain tlw >P “orals and combat effe 


ness. 


1^~- 

a 

f 

cti? 


PL 480 rice was normally A’"oH . 

to each soldier and 300 grams Yday fo- eLh^ili‘-4°d * T& T ^ ^ 
were two types of rice issued- to the dependent. There 

which the individual had to purchLe^d lT Ri* r ' (paid rice ) 

was issued to some soldiers v*thou+ Rlz _G.atuit. (free rice) which 

December 1973, on the basis of* 700 Kr l~ ™rb rree riCe i>ssues co “-^n,:cd 1 
intervention units. ?ree rice vas Y.Z f day per soldier assigned to 
sonnel assigned to aircraft and boat "crews reho F ? rCe and !iaval P"- 
recruits in training centers, effective SeAember ^ 7 \ y ’ alS ° *= 


To oversee and supervise thp -t-vii,,.* ■ 
the function of the Director of In YYac^O' 1° V* ailitary w *s 
nee required for each unit in the A^d - 

subsistence personnel in the Bureau of int^dlnce bL^Hr C&1CUlated by 


provided by respective units? ~7h°se ° n stren E th -6^ 

payroll figures maintained by vAj-ry J? a Vcre verified agai..s 

’ " J ^ - p * ^ a ‘ Supply Officer works 


very closely with the MEDTC Finance ’ Of fi rej^Ld YY- p U?i ’ ly °f ficer vork 
attempting to verify that urmt fie,,- d Personnel Of fi cer i 

Ml decisions conceding dl-Hb-Y ? addsd With Vetoes". 

- ihu.ion for the FAHK were rendered 


Ly either the FANrI Rice r- i 
Committee 


*:ansiittee or by the 


national GKH Rice 


Rice was issued to all military {n , r , . 

five percent of the rice dist>-ibutY“Y- ? i" — -way increments. Eigh- 

warehouses located in Fro or. p=-h * M " ^"**.^ ade directly to units from rics 
in Phnom Penh and provided t Vr'Jr“ ^i«-s maintained logistical base? 
of l April 1975, based upon th? ««““*• >* 

‘ a b .’ ■» . » ■= '.'* w . " =?? lovar: : : 


rANK vas authorized th** f- 




(1) Free rice - 87,221 soldiers x 700 grans/day 

- 6l . 1 tens 

(2) Paid rice - 10l),37fi soldiers x 700 grama /day 

** €3.1 tons 

(3) Paid rice - 96,000 wives x 300 graas/day 

~ 28,8 tons 

(M Paid rice - 525,000 children x 300 graas/day 

= 157.5 tons 

TOTAL: 

i 3H.3 tons 


daily 


f£n£ £ V mOSt mllita ^ families did not have sufficient 

funos to buy axl £he rice authorized and for that reason TO f „_ *. 
begxnnxng of 197*, only needed 26 5 metric tons daily“o f^d tw" r « 
end their families supplied from Fhnon Penh stocks ° rCeS 

L fflkZffl&'nSZ l7l*Vt? 6 the «***—« * 

s 5S£S s 

Ksars. z ,s : r -"-“rsz. 

In countiy , «* »,„« 

incorrect r f" 

for sale in either Cambodia or neighboring Thail^d. ^ accuntlate 

econ' olrc^secticn were ^spc^s'^^'''--o- E -- : e ^' SAID ? er3?mnel assigned to the 
into the JC*^er Pe^-v- i~ •* / “ l °: '* iG CveraU management of rice deiive 

? ce • t jrs int ° *• 

, ~ 1 ■ • 1 source ta*^i?a kenexm * s.-.pi Vs^i-mr 

throughout "the count S! ? nas f d it£? ovn rice warehouses 
rice organisations? J neti varies to the civilian and military 


Prim 


rice rp" * f ? 1 w'i t.n uSAIP was in the verification of 

S^nL " r enclaves in their ***** for additional 

e *- — v main-.ur.ed data on troop E^e-ir'f's i-a ^ n ' ' * 

being 3 ?! ITt?/ 1 *. 




r vvf v ~ J " ' 7 " ' "'V f critical probier .5 were caused tv tb“ 

Ku hew Year's Offensive, the y.nst serious of which v»s th» closiV-? 

^r S f S «****«« rice coring" into 

. , * “ i_*ea*..v j devious rice shortages end retire'’ 

a massive airnft of CO& and C-130s. The rice airlift was o«va.v\*»'V 
27 Fehruary . to supply 500-550 tons of rice daily. The FANS, as of the “ 
Li p ^ 7 '. maintained a rice reserve of close to 30 days in th-i- 
Fnno3 Penh warenouses and were able to resupply r.ost units Without Educing 


died that 


their quotas in the month of January. However v'-»n it v-s 
the Mekong voidd be blockaded per-arorcly, the ?Ai IK reduced is—.- 

.to units and areas that had been authorized paid rice. No effort was .nado 
to reduce issues to tne intervention units, in order to maintain high --^-u 
in the combat troop units. Therefore, when rice reductions we-e Had^ 
it was made primarily against the dependents of the military. " The F«:y '. 

in earlv f/ y - T reduced to 200 tons daily in February and age-'n 

in early Karen to 1 5 0 tons. These reductions in the ric~ cuotas re B vi“-d ' 

^ S * v die ^ ei ™ e .° nly5C5 - i50 of Hoe a d^U^lili- 

ary amilies had to subsist on near-starvation levels o* 150-2C0 — *-» 

daily with resultant deleterious effects on morale and desertion le^is". 

+ , alrl t ft . *°" LC never have been fully successful in building up ader-atf 
stocks of rice and there is no doubt that starvation of large sedc-^of’ 
the Civilian population would have developed had the wan conf nued vr-.-r 
V 33 a -“=ces S fUl in obtaining the National Rice Committee to rais-’ 

to e nkfl r - Ce a -’" 1 ° ta t0 185 t03S u aUy ° n 211 Karch - Units Still continued': 
Hre p r ; Ce r T ests with Phantoas" and ware also asking for add-' tic-- 
11211 1,5 realised the severity of the rice situation and continued" 
to demand more rice-. ^ 


serviced by barge or truck convoy had to be b^i^nd “-t-- 

drop . ^ * — 


5 . MOST CRITTCAI. PROBLEM AREAS. 


a * Phantom Soldiers . Unit rice requests v 

Rice Committee on strength figures provided Ly 
unit figures were ail inflated wi-h" 11 phantoms’ M 
monitor the rice distribution system ?_s it was 
difficult to verify issues. It was impossible 
as it required traveling throughout Cambodia an 
in contact with the enemy. It was estimated th' 
distributed to units woo for non-existent soldi 


'ero- upon by the FA MC 

tne units themselves. The**? 

It was most di ff icuit to 
too easy to subvert ar.d too 
for MEDTC to police the progr 
d involved checking units 
at about 307, of lh~ rice 


am 


-4 srsg-“*' -r 

strars ss : 5tt“£Hr^ ? £ " -* 

other containers available to weigh the rice issued’ » “ 7 

ful in getting a EUR directive published esttbUshing ^ 2 /^ 
cups as the standard issue of 7 kilos for each solder! eC " 

c ’. — a - C ^ of Unifor m ity in Distribution of Ric^ tfprh unit - 4 . 

^ methoTratrl^ . So.l^iiThid^rati^s , p^i £ 

Issied L J t C h ?Kln ? f ° r SOldi f rS and their families. Some M 
company level. Some u^LriLuerric^daily^'^ach 8 ^! ' ’ S ° me at . the 
to^make Issues "*? “fl ° ther ^ its vai^d^ve^len d*“ s 

b °i rat ^ c ° Ld ° s ’ SSS=£ ph^p™ SEE 
st; coSi °°" 9 f SdirpS^ef sSi S 

noliCT 1,1^ f arOUnd count *y to inspect units to enforce FAli-C ' 

- «* - 


6. CONCLUSIONS . 

US to the * FM^forH? t s^s oldl ers ^ ° f riCe Vas P rovided *>7 the 


and of fir^r''-- ; ~ *-.e-hod of maintaining accurate and valid personnel data 
of issues^cTne-* ln ® pectlon teams, rice issue to phantoms and sho>tino 
sonnel nor th» tin" to continued - KEOTd had neither the per- 

more forcedly * ^ ° Sy5 “ effl that FAHK “ d ^ve supervised 
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IN -COUNTRY TRA I K I Kfl 

I* B .**. l CRG u \* i*) a -t. _ . . _ 

the subsequent r c f ; 0t t?19 Cv er throw of Frir-e i . 

“5s Sts ■*••"• «■•* - 

the V?etna") p P e - a ^nel vas conducted . . a “'* v, ' le ‘ e no-cost train in? 

s^s-irS^ aa^£^‘S , a , i 

~~ - “a 

Since all recruit tr* 

National Training Center,' Smi"? infantr >’ unit training conducted a- «. 

a® 

«« V3rx:?,r V" ~ i —“ - ««~ 

I 

o^t situation throughout t'-s * »-t , a.;.i, ng base supoort the 

to upgrade basic combat rv.Jil levels c0rnbnt s L gnif. icantly impacted 

fainSg - r espono lbl , ,or r,,, 

strict ion f 1 lL51SOn with the Offic* ofri n 9 P^mary duties. 

- U‘i .ivoi) and assisted iV +-u~ a „ °t tne Director "anprai T 
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In-country training data for FY 74 and FY 75 is as follows: 
(1) Training Center Capability 


TRAINING 

CENTERS 


ANNUAL OUTPUT 
CAPAS XL ITY 


FY 

OUTPUT 


QUALITATIVE 


Kampol 
Prey Sar 
Kompong Speu 
Sisophon 
Ream 
Longvek 

(2) Service Si 
SCHOOLS 


OP^icer Candidate 

Command and Staff 

English Language 

Intelligence 

PSYWAR 

Airborne 

Armor 

Engineer 

Signal . 

Ordnance 

Medical 

transportation 

Artillery 


7,200 

7,200 

t i /h 

5,400 

FY 75 
5,000 

FY 74 
Good 

FY 75 
Good 

12,000 

12,000 

9,000 

3,000 

Good 

Fair 

13,000 

12,000 

13,500 

2,000 

Excellent Good 

30,000 

24,000 

22,500 

12,000 

Excellent Good 

12,000 

12,000 

9,000 

6,000 

Good 

Good 

6,000 


4,500 


Fair 





— 

mool Capability. 





ANNUAL OUTPUT 
CAPABILITY 
_ FY 74 FY 75 

FY 

OUTPUT 
FY 74 

FY 75 

QUALITATIVE 
' EVALUATION 

• FY 7il W - r 

1,600 

1,800 

710 

500 

Good 

Fair 

750 

750 

500 

400 

Good 

Good 

480 

500 

380 

250 

Excellent 

Fair 

936 

.720 

400 

20 

Good 

Fair 

1,200 

1,200 

670 

300 

Good 

Good 

1,500 

1,500 

300 

300 

Fair 

Fa ir 

2,972 

900 

1,816 

300 

Fair 

Fair 

2,146 

2,000 

989 ' 

650 

Good 

Good 

1,720 

1,720 

1,575 

420 

Excellent 

Good 

1,335 

1,335 

1,175 

50 

Cood 

Poor 

300 

600 

■ 200 

200 

Fair 


2,240 

2,800 

1,975 

350 

Good 

Fair 

1,660 

700 

1,000 

500 

Fair- 

Poor 


Khn>er Army to provide^ual if Ld 0 perLnne^Ii°rf f 1 ' t ^ abiIit > r of the 
took precedence in the cortina'n^ stru~?l^ uctu ? t ®«- Combat operations 

sn“ s KLsnjxrsjr ri£B l 3r Fr~ : ™ s - 


WEEK OF 21-27 JULY : 

Recruits sent fron training centers to units- 
Recruits with less than six weeks training 


Curtailed at 5 weeks: 
Curtailed at 4 weeks: 
Curtailed at 3 weeks: 
Curtailed at 2 weeks: 
Curtailed at 1 week: 


1,633 

1,263 (77%) 


509 (31%) 
125 ( 8%) 
253 (16%) 
134 ( 8%) 
242 (14%) 


tive1ction e ^: t ^kL J ! nf °™ ed ™ K ° f thS da " ge - of ® ur 


: ailment , but no posi- 


agft .> 

ficer courses, continually were onlv partial Iv F^n* 8 ,?* ’ ^ ar> - 1 - ularl y N C0 and cf- 
tion further,’ DGI did not actLeJ^supervt-^the no T °. Com P lica « the situs- 
mg program and training center f L- a L ' non-commissioned officer train- 

to minor administrative technicalities retUrned stude nts to their units due 

Ks-i «— ”“"*»* - »• 

cially 60™ and 81 mm mortars. Although ITI f re: '- servsd weapons, espe- 

f a " to train Mobile Gaining Tea^ m£tsY for each 

tary Region, and Intervention Brit-,,1, lli h dry Rcgl - on , Sub-Miii- 

unit commanders or LMG Student^nr l * prosvaiJi was not supported by either 1 

to repeated request^with ^ ^ did respond 

the poor state of irriividfai q and t un;rt^^,n^ C k Cal units > HEDTC officers noted 
iy, the following areas were ^ 

Ca) Weapons qualifies tion . 

(b) Maintenance- of ir^' vi^i^i 

al a ‘ ,d c * “--served weapons and ammunition. 

(c) Combat training of the individual soldier. 

<d) Fire and ” sent at squad, platoon, and nonpar,-,- level . 






(e) Night patrolling and ambushing. 

(f) Maneuver of battalions and brigades against enemy positions. * 

(g) Employment of crew- served weapons in the defense. 

(h) Preparation of defensive positions. * 

(i) Leadership at all levels. 

■ 

(j) Planning and coordination between units and branches of the Army and 
among the three services. 

These weaknesses were not remedied during the 1974 Wet Season due again in part 
to an apparent lack interest and cooperation of commanders, EMG and particu- 
larly DGI.. Despite ^EDTC’s extensive efforts to encourage improved '* train ina, a 
comprehensive training* program responsive to FANK's critical needs never muter- * 
laiized. ^ This lack of training had been a major contributing factor to battle- 
field failures and the high rate of casualties during the 1974 dry season. 

x 

Most commanders and their staffs at the National Training Centers were ire’-t ' 
One reason for their ineffectiveness was that these individuals were permanent •- 
assigned to other non-training-related functions which demanded the rra-orit'/ ct~ 3 
tneir time, causing junior officers, by default, to assume key training' roles. ! 

4 * FUNDiNG . MAP-GB programmed training funds were applied almost exclusively 
to C(WUb and Third' Country Training except ..for the procurement of training aids. " 
books, and otfrer training publications for in-country training. Materiel and 
equipment to support in-country training requirements were programmed under >!£'•- 
CB materiel program lines which caused inadvertent delays due to the ord#v-de**’i- 0 
very time involved. 


. There was a reluctance on the part of the GKR to release budgeted funds for 
training base support because training was always relegated a very low priority 
m the allocation of available resources. Consequently, a general lack of ace- 
quate permanent facilities was apparent at all service schools and training • 
ters. Limited classroom space, student housing, messing, and other support fa- 
cilities adversely impacted on the quality of training. As the bulk of’ the gov- 
ernment s available resources were applied to combat operations, little ptv-gre 
was made in the improvement of training facilities outside of self-help orogram 
ar::1 ^ q-aliujr of (..-se - c -country training program suffered proportionately. 

Equipment purchased through MAP-CB to support training often was diverted - 
combat units to replace combat losses or used for unauthorised purposes. During 
reporting period, caore improvement remained slew. MAP-CB funds ve^e p.-."- 
available to upgrade this predicament. Personnel earmarked fo^ ca^ 
upon completion of training in -CONUS and Thailand were often assigned to ma^r 
A— "my headquarters instead of training assignments, with a resultant ac^r-se i’-ra. 
on the overall quality of training. ~ ” 





the national^training K cen?ers and^service^'chool^^l'-^wae^'-^^''^''^ 5 in 

rication of make-shift training aids was necessary! meaTUngful trainiK 6 fab- 
*> • RELATIONSHI P WITH OTHER US AGv*r<-i T r rt v 

Training Program, the l'efense Attache tf *-- " re 2 ar ds to the Khmer Army In -Country 

Arcy Training Officer (In-Country) invaluable Sainir k ^ fUl in P rovidin S the 
lheir frequent visits to interv^nt-a „* *•*. Naming information and data, 

the training impacted on ?*" *° perdeive 

ported tactical units. ect^veness anc performance of KAP-sup- 

6. KC NEW YEAR’S OPP?v«?tto 

cult - ! or 1ANK or DGI to fill in-eount^ r «°!!af^ l0SS ! S nade dt over '“re dif ti- 
des igna ted for training were of^en r.eede^bv -Z In additicr -. Personnel 

commanders at all levels were reluctant to Release the\> S 

7. MOST CRITICAL F^OBLrv Apr/»c «. 

terest~and support on the part of EMG “"^situation; the general lack of in- 
the continuous restricted hudge!Lf nr C ZJ •’ f f~ ders at ^ levels and 
areas affecting the entire Khmer Army tiai^ng Program! Pr ° b1 ^ 

8. conclusions . _ ' 

tatively support the KAP-pl Jned"for c rs tincture! ^ n0t qUd ' titativfel y or quali- 

Self sufficiency m in-country training remained far in the future. 

c. During periods of low intensity famk . : 

to maximize training or to strengthen its combft capIbUUy?^ C ° nCerted effcrt 

d. Throughout the reporting period EMG DGT -a 

xacxed interest in and failed to support theV^eZ Zt at aU levels 

gram with resultant disastrous effects on the battlefield!" C ° Untry Training Fro " 





C0?iU3 ARMY TRAINING ? 

i ; BACKGROUND . The 

the training cf tXV- ” 1 '' trainsr "*ad two prime response 1 i + i 

currently exi^in^ p^.'^^eTvi -io the ***i»££ 

Cata f - «** three lineal ^ toTftlE,?* ^ ** 


year. 


Number of Stud^n 4 *' 
Cost 


rv 74 
1^2 ' 
$526, 67C 


FY 75 
- 265 
i 870 ,000 


proposed 

FV 76 
1S5 
$634 ,330 . 


»ow, v ou 66 j 4 ,330 . . 

Implementation of the - pm, 

e wune.it program entailed the fnv-.r 

toe rolxO/fing responsibilities • 

a* Insuring a stoadv -• 

- ra Phno, Pen, to C0KUS. vil' 

D# ProCG S ^ i r •*"<* * • % 

monitoring their utilization^ 0 " their return to the K hmer Rfepublic for pay, 


c. Administering ^ „ 

total of fifteen reprogramming nri-^ 68 t ^ 6 trdin tng program. In FY 7- 

f ' fa . *..mu..g actions involving CONUS tr 7ji 


were initiated. 


Army training dollars 


Tils FY 7r ^ 

sonnel and with the Director^eneral X " c ? ordinat } c ' r * with appropriate MlDTC n»-. 

or rec^ 1 I’? 6 Tri ~ Servi ce Workshop^e^at^^ 0 *^ Th ‘ S P ro S rafn was present-;..-: 

* ' ^fis&endations from the C INC? AC A 3ipei on 16 February 107c a.’. - ’*' 

was amended to insu-e f ?AC re*,. esentatives, the Dronnqrd ~v -- ‘ ^ ' e '' 

asts 5 k™ S K3 T 

«WBr* 

English Officer was to overse- ■ 

as the Test Control Officer fTCo ’ 1 th f 1 ‘ Choer ^Public. Additicn-iUv V ,\ • 

The Khmer English language trlinL™ En * Ush Comprehension We’ (r rr CC 'C ' 

(Ar '?>’> at the Institute “ 9S ^gmented into three se-sr^C" " ' 

these X h ! «* Ph^' 

e^orts, although Tn ~ , 


; 

/ 


•T°u? reClude the likel ihood of con-prom'* se o c i * , 

available, it was determined that * h ? J 1 * mi '- ed nun *er of ECL teste 

final test. Screening tests and intP^a* ! * * 0uld be administered only as a 
Course Placement Test (ALCPT). * la " e tests used the American Language 

second quarter, FY^/^This in^elsc ^ he^Iio 7 insta H e<i at in thj 

fifty percent. ” . -moratory capabilities at IMLE by 

The CONUS training officer wa~ ,• , 

Sion of the US Army Correspondence Course i~LCV nP leli ; ei ' tation *nd supervi- 

total of 15 Khmer officers registered -C- 23 f^T for - FAV '" Durin g - r Y ,'S, a 
ihis program did not receive a ere-* -W tl s Irom 7 us Army Schools, 

the successful completion rate fr °“ the Kh ^ > «r was 

in Piuwm Penh p™s expanding^dSni -f .7. 3na3ed by tbrae US officer p»r;r.-.ne3 

hfve C b (JL0) Whei,e heads P a =e was not ’^probi *n PP °/idhi??J^° k J ° int Li = i£tT ’ 
have been more efficiently managed had ,V1 , L t T aini "! could perhaps 

and one admin NCO who would have harmed ° friccr Personnel. 

Country and CONUS training. The Khmer hadVrt*«‘ d® rcqu lrener " ts for Th-'-.-d 
problem in adapting their internal adminift-ative^^-’ and unsuc =®3sfu;:, 

tive requirements of NAP. The est**”eh« . ■ naohmery to the time-sen-- ■ 

pense requirements were not compatSie "TS th ° f ^ 

. i/.u ^duCrci^lC ^Vbtorrti 

3. KHMER L EADERSHIP. MG Hnn Up T , fIP i C ' , „ . 

«as not aole nor .inclined to causf h *s ^ enaral ° f Instruction, 

"■he myriad requirements of the NAP- -n-.^? f t "° res ? ond effectively tc 

sistant for "out-of-country trainin/TS c*f f a - nin g Program. His chief as- 
apparently disinterested. He madenc^effor- -° ? ’ "' 3S ;° tally ineffective and 
gency to the many time-sensitive and/o- lo-r - ? lth any degree of ... - 

for a successful CONUS training program . C 1 Ve 

planning or administrative caDabili — 1A3 - deve loped no internal 

KEDTC to encourage such development ^ Vlo^"^-.-! ?e “ £ei * ? fforts on che par- of 
was non-existent, nor was there anv : r51 ^ ir ^ Planning program 

plished or utilisation of trained perlovn^' ‘ eC ° rG refiec ^ng training a r.- ir- 

. Corruption was also a problem. Fe^r 
training (a prerequisite for CONUS > 
qualifications, but according to the-'- -~ 
trol those practices had some positive' ; 

4. FUN^NG. Fund levels presented -•-> — vi 

formulated within dollar constraints"' tr,e rrnini “* va c 

equate to accommodate add '- 1 - ailCut dollars were more v,.,r 
did not choose to reduce ^ Furthermore, ZZZW 

needed in other areas. Trainer dc-ior amounts 

. 5 critical , lovig-trm nr-; 

The supply system proved to b* , 

were placed upon it by CONUS tra^- whioh 

placed upon the Defense Language Inst iVuT‘ 

sai.iSi.ied m each instance. * 1 "“" ‘ A*?, ;o>:as, a no --fra w- • ;■ 


'■•ere selected to attend 
net according to their r 
'■ to pay. MEDIC efforts 


ali 

tc 




5. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER f: 5 /'O r \‘C*r^ 

manned little interface with’othe- -7 ,rainl “S requirements de- 
CINCPAC J-S5 was close sr.d con‘«-, t-t-T? I ; £r > ce °rdination with 

J » -^r^sTes^jie. _ informal coordination with 


established with USAID to obtain read i 


training program. Frequent ir.terfac 


”^ terials a:: “ posters for the English 


wa 


re i‘Uii ed with the Embassy 


language 

Consular Office (student passccrts an* vi s »0 "“I."" 04183 

Office (student travel pav ). ' There w-h Z-". f* 88 ^ ‘ lnance 

CONUS training officer and 2e 'e P se La- - • X tI 1 It? 7 '• lalc « ue betweeR the 
land AF3, at CISOPAC, and in BangX representatives at Lack- 


6 , KC NEW YEA R. ' S OFTEt.'SlVE. 
impact on the C0WU5 - Arw 


The 


•y training 


r s Of r- 

from English language training, 

7 - most CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS , 
a. MED7C. 


little apparent 
ive been diverted 


( i ) 1 ne CO.Nij.i tm"nin? o £ f' ■'«« - 1 , - j , 

. , . . i “ tiAn 6 r iv.cr i,r. iic have neen 

rival in tr.e execution of his responsibilities. 


ura^nec prior to his ar- 


were organized with ohe officer each fcr 
d ‘•♦•mg-. requirements . Due to the myriad 


(2) ^uDiC Army training personal 
in-country, third-country, and CON'US 

tTcolsl^ .been utilized more ’efficient 

handle ail administrative matters for tv 1*1 Tj™ t0 

administration, etc). Two officers. coX^I^ ~ 


training received in*-country by 
administrative avpects of training 


k* iddi.* 1 he DO I was responsible 
Khmer personnel and for coordinating can 
received out-of-countrv . In all nn~ , . 

area. Despite repeated ursine 10 thl * critical 

the effective utilization of KAP-^r^ '*-«* ? e * f ? r ;. to f ^^w-u ? cn 
that identified candidate:; were ’*V X ZC ‘7 C 'l? T lttle to in - ur - 

input to the DLI was habitua^l-* i-tp"*' rl. X'X — ied. DGI student 

months iar.^uacp * * V - " a minimum of six 

" -*■ rSiT:T: T ; L ; -; ?a c tab ' le ecl score. • 

DG l cad no sense of ur gene 


Often students bad less than four months trainin'- 
vis-a-vis established suspense dates. 


c • I HIE . 
Approximately ■ 
due to low ECL 


i ne 
:we lv 
sc or 


clj j.em 


rv?r r 


cent of the Armv 


»as the doc: 


'■ vS training were' lost 



p.-Ao 


Air Force^language 0 ^aining 0 facilities? n hetWten the K *F 9r ArTn >*» -avy, and 
. d„ CONUS COURSE' rnMTFWf 

instruction in COHUS.win^FThmer stud^ts attend^ 0 * ° f i he . c= " r£t£ 
practical for use by the Khmer Armed Forces Forev S - 0t S ^ lta:iie £'d/or 
vance Course teaches technical asnects ot ^ ? e *®»Ple,.the FA Officer Ad- 

derable time to the 175mm and 8 -inch h„! f misslle employment, devotee ccnsi- 
the nuclear gunnery problems) and "in-trnct 26 ? gunnery Problems (to include 
tillery and for Division Artillery This in-tr,,^ • U1 ° ry p taCtiC3 for Cor P s A *‘- 
sophisticated for the Khmer artillerv-n , far too advanced ar.d 

lery by battery and even by section/’ " h eraployed hls sma11 caliber art:l- 

8 • CONCLUSIONS . 

der force structure requirement^and^r t f aining aild r - he failure to consi- 
detracted from the devS^ent of ******* rerSonnel seriously 

tionally, ineffective and p^ly tfned tas^irvt® ^ rASX. Addi- 

^iscal year's training program yielded a product th« wa- -Tr ^ enSU ' ::; 
the true training needs of FANK. P r t^at- ,:ot responsive to 

the capabilities for eventual FANK elf th ff^ ? 0untry lining was to enhance : 
this, Khmer personnel' Gained i^CONuf T faT'' ,Cy “ lining. To erco-pli- - 
training base. This was not accomplished^' a sit' F*" ^ the 

factor was the dire need to Feep all trllla saLlsfact °ry degree. One limiti 
cularly as the intensity of war increased personnel » -"Uitary units, parti 

. Students returning from CONHC i-Y*a 
utilized as instructors in the Khmer - r aim* e/SD When they were rct tc bc 
utilized. The offices of DCT h -T ^ wJlT n g ' system * were often inefficient 
the MAP-re q uired ^ 1- to enfor- 

d. 

train in _ 

candidates with some- ha 


DGI aid not place appropriate emphasis' on s*ud.'nt Tf 

DGI a?peared r- 

-grou.*;d in a given field, * ' ' 


£. The parochial 

language training ret 

in part contributed m thsTles 
training. 


^ uncooperative attitudes of the three service* — — 
I™'’, proved to he inefficient and cou— er-r-d- : iw 
T "“ ' thaa-optimun results obtair.ed'fr^u^; 


of' students from DGI, untrained 


end inexperienced la:y 


f. The late in 

twelve P®^®nt* ECL n faiiure 0 on ri th/ paS e of e Aray^students^at 2 IHLr. 
were^sen t ^was°of "cue s t icnable lender short-teL'vSe! *° ^ 


approx- - * 


h. Program managers should be trained before assuming responsibility for 
dollar lines, particularly in an environment such as existed in Phnom Fenh where 
there was no depth and where a major turnover of personnel occured annually. 

i. Organization should provide for central training administration. Separa- 
ting training personnel according to service was not totally satisfactory, from 

a strictly training point of /view. 




d. When urger.i, requirements for additional Ml 13 Arcored Personnel 
Carriers becasa apparent, $007,530 of FY 75 Third Country Training Program 
funds -were iaentified and transferred to Arry r.ateriel lines . l.isTtlV 
resulted in a 28 percent reduction to the FT 75 Third Country Program 


6. MOST' CRITICAL PROBE 


3M AREAS, 


a. Some background files and rationale 'for- preparation and later 

modification of the FT 74 and FY 75 Khmer Third Country Training Programs 
and for selecting. students were not available and/or incomplete . To ° 
help improve the planning and management of the training program. Army- 
trainers established a file which contained the rationale fdr the develoo- 
ment of the FY 7o Khmer Army Training Program. ~ ^ 

b. The short tour of duty for MEDIC personnel and the resultant 
turnover hampered the development and implementation of an effective l„n z - 
range training program. The headspace restriction provided little or no -' 
overlap between trainers. 

- ° ° VeT ^r} training plan was non-existent. Prior to 'the . development 

of i*Y 76 turner nurd Country Training Program, a training requirements ‘ • 

aevei ° ped t0 assist in tailoring the FY J6 training requirements 
to the force structure of the Khmer Army. * - 

d; MEDTC rarely received adequate information on costing computations 
of third country training. From the submission of the initial request 
i April. 197*0 for tra ^ing to be conducted in Thailand to the receipt of 
tne initial course cost data (November 197*0, seven months elansed thus 
delaying tne start of the FY75 Thai land- con due ted training. ‘ 

e. Unlike other MAAGs , the preponderance of out-of-country training 
was conducted in a third country. However, before training funds could V 

vtp d 1I ? SUpp ? rt of third count2 > training, 03F certification and authority 
and nAP order release . nad to oe approved by SECDEF. A delay of six weeks was 
experienced in. oct-aming such approval. 

x. In regards to third country training, the procedures for planning, 
programming, and implementing such a program were cumbersome and time-consuming 

g. Newly -assigned i-TEDTC planners and programmers experienced difficulties 
a ^-ppii^ning -heir outies without some type of Phase IV training. MEDIC 
requested i„r*C:AC to consider conducting an abbreviated Phase iv traini^ 
t?™? f^.^teriel and training planners and programmers * S3i ~ 2d 

considered r " L ° T 1F arrival in Ca-bodia. The request was not favorably 


. ^ o y s ter, or sKiil identification of trained personnel was r°V’=‘r 

implemented. Without a functioning MO 3 system centrally located at 'the nations 
xerei, projecting training requirements was extremely difficult. 



the Xh=er Republic. Its objective Vi : r wltfil = 

sufficiency for the inner forces; c-id *‘ l ;7 

needed for effective operation ar.i :r--‘nt»n*n-*'V»V ■ •“ 

ss^sas s S ~ « : ^;™rgp. at 

logistics t maintenance, supply, preev-es-rt «- • c j" Jl' l "T a ~ 

exper e^^ i nr tratiV ° ’ , eXec f ive > trJn^T.Vv*:£): 

expenenueu. on expansion of ov^r 7 ^q ^o r -»»v,+. <r - - ^ -x-' - v r * " 

ip.g capabilities were clearly ^d^uate^o's^r erf ‘such 

Tne prir.ary respor.s iMlity of tho Arzv ?r' : -•' - /r-,,- 
was to aininister and aor.itor the rimer Ariw fijir-lAv ,'■ " 
in addition, the Axay Training Officer 

numerous ; nr.d-itea Utilization Inspections vhich insured ef-reci irVIvAt 
use of kaF -provided infantry equipment and munitions.' ' ” 

Dur “'S too JT 7k Training Prograr. in Thailand, ir.nroxi.oateiy 8 , 

of tne Kinder /erny students vere trained by Thai "ev-oMra-, . +v .. ' . - 

percent vere trained by. US Mobile Training Te“ 

sonnel. In K 75, almost 70 percent ofTLi^-7"i ^ r ' 

Coir^ry remaining 30 percent' by'vi SutSST^So^.'ft?! 

ucan-rj training data for FY 7u throm-i; FY 7c vsr> ^ r--r, ' o V ’s • 


Student spaces 
Cost 


1,726 

$i ,7:1,751 


In r: a significant portion of '■ ■ f. V V^ R ' “\.r ' “ T:5 ' 

training Udi. in the >T 75 Training irerri- - V , ’ 

specie iiteo and profess icnai .training. Also, redded. d-lA I .£t;7A 

programed fer tr.o first cine. • - * v . . ... 


2 . MAP . The Kh.ver A r~y 
in coping with doy-tc-d^ 
due in nart to the sue-:?* 
The savings realized pro 1 
( Higher OJV , Bulldozer fh 
and Printing Press) ar.d 
Another reason fc-r this ; 
between al! training off; 


r Third four 1- 

V third coiir. 
•ssful t r->.i r. : 




n'Vuv.rnsh c . r - 







z d - ln th : sknis for *** 

utilization requirements and had requeued and f'-^-Chi«f 0 f the 

ment information be furnished to MEOTC? ” BOI did not ?*f eSSign ' 

repeated requests. JGI not res P°nd to the 


7. CONCLUSIONS . 

a* It is essential that all train? 

Assistance Management Course at Fort Bragg/ Nr r^Caro^n* ^ SeCUrity 
. type security assistance course ** • h Carolina, or a related 

Headquarters prior to arrival L-eLntr-y ^ at PAC0M 


b. Generally., the Khmer personnel ir 
leadership necessary for a viable trainir 


DGI were totally inept. The 
; program vas completely lacking. 


c. The reorganization of I-fEETC nn ,i • . . 

tasks which affected two or more 3 e'yic-s >Io '_ a 00 °' , 5 ll3h “ ent °V training 

to accomplish a bi^>r tri-service trainlng requiremcnt!^''' 1 "" ' 

ll P r i°r to costing RTA conducted tra< q-i nr ME DTr 'iitojt c s.,„ / 
and RTA should have agreed on costing ruideiU-e- ’ SCrfQ 

would have allfeviated the delay in course ^a-t lnf T 7 B f ree ~ ent 
request for 0S> certification ‘and approval? expedited the 

rr« 


*■ - - -i — iiuiiiucf oi pe 

allocated to training. As the inte: 


the ability of the Khmer Armr to-.rovidi* ^ ° ?eratioR3 Actuated, 

changed. * “ c - wa - 4 - 1 1 *ed student personnel also 

f. The lack of adequate in-countrv +-„*-*-* r 

too heavy a reliance on third country — w ^-i-ines placed 

g* The procedures for planninc/nrccrpn-'n- . 

country training program vc re — ^ ‘".‘.I* ;^‘'' ; ' en1:2n B £ third 
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NEDTC ORG^UZATION AND FtfrlClTCNS 

1* CSNURAL FUNCTICKS. Th.-^ Mill t- _ , . 

(MSDTCJ tunctiona! SBiilar to a MAM? .™ a, « Cartjodia 

(CKffiOTC) it planned, D ~ gaoler General as Chief 

and distribution of MAP material! ^ Shiment 

cane under the ccnronl of mritr u °wanization it 

the Carbodia l ' as a ***** <* 

’Chief of the ulfeim prl^ f0re Erectly responsible to the 
utilization of MAP material bv ccndn-H assured the proper 

tims (EIOI,). ,T-Tj"r ‘Srd^T 

sasfs? 

or instructing. legisIativelT^r^ihiteO^ad'yising 
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divisionHnd t» 

internal _ imnageiten?of U 4Sc 6f V/pi^i| 0f respcnsii!le fear the 

concerned were: aSL^.f 1 ^ wltil ^ ich it was 

security, evacuation, proto^l for^EDrc^.m^^®*^' J rans P 0 ttation, 
of the Joint Liaison MficeCam ^f tl ? nS ' ' and s upervision 
Hie latter office accanDlislUA 3 ^,^ 3 ^ 3 ^ San ' Thailand (Appendix 2). 
oould not be perforrodln Carrfcodia. 1S SUp?ort func tions which 

I** SAC S^lfpr^ci^Lsist^^^^I^ S tr ial Actlo ^ Jggg^I- 

SACSA maintained daily liaison witTthHw® Hiah'cr ^^^^ ° f tKP ~ CB - 
materiel requirements Thic? n f f ^ ^ ^ank H^gh Command to assess 

Of a joint service nature and reviewi^^m" 3 ^ P* annin 9 and progra-iming 
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ities, off - loading location?, and airfield damage con- 
trol and surface clean-up. Through the 0'C‘C. the Divi- 
sion opened an additional faxlway to Apreu C to facili- 
tate ground moc e merit and aircraft flow. i’.w Division 
was also involved with emergen:;"' action? to clear run- 
ways and tn always of damaged KAF aircraft', lo return 
damaged contract aircraft to fiyafale status, and to 
arrange for AM-2 matting to be flown in for installation 
by a RANK engineer battalion. 

Congressional limitations on both headspace rnd 
mission significantly downgraded the potential which 
could have been realized if ‘-he Team had had more lati- 
tude. Because of these restrictions, the MfOTC efforts 
could not include operationally oriented assistance to 
improve the Khmer's tactical employment of MAP-CB equip- 
ment, and therefore Air Force Division members were not. 
allowed to correct such flagrant errors as wasted sorties, 
unsuitable munitions selection, improper delivery tech- 
niques, and nis-oriented’ emphas i s .* Despite these re- 
straints, the Air Force Division established effective 
working relationships with all major echelons of KAF , 

There were no instances of overt friction be tween. Div- 
ision members and their KAF counterparts . An atmosphere 
of mutual professional respect and cooperation existed 
up to the. very end. 

2. THE MILITARY ASST STANCH PROGRAM IMAP'S FOR THE KHMER 
AIR FORCE r — ~ : -- 

The planned total MAP-CB for FY 19 7 5 was S362.5M, of 

wh i ch t h e _ ’■ i r Vo r cc po r t : on v a 5 }16. OM , 1 e -j s c ha n i i. ve 
percent of the total . Ihis Figure does slot juiGiuls re- 
quirements for fuel, packagi ng/crati ng/handiing and trans- 
portation (PCHfiT) costs, aerial delivery equi pss&nt , and 
air munitions --all of which were included ir the Ammunition 
and Services program - -nor doe? it include $ i . 2M for KAF 
out-of - cot;n try training. The fY 19T5 Air Force program 
included no s igniMcant new investment, hut consisted . 
entirely of operational and mairtenmee iM) lines, such* 
as technical assistance, cent r a 0 -. .5 ; cog ? ne overhauls, spare 
parts tor a l v a it, w e a pc r. s , a n i ■?. u t o r.o b } • 3 5 , e ompo nc n t 3 
and accessories, .~ntl many c"» - r, s ims.r- ! e i ten- necessary to 
support on A m a i n t a i n a r. I « c »: *? { ;; n q a j r c r a f t . 


Because of late Congress 
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i t y ’ ( c RA ) . The q > ; a r t >- y r ? 
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of S16 7.5M) . find' it stipu- 
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almost /Si of the entire program for the fiscal year 
and the year was only half over. Coupled with the start 
of the Communist 1975 Dry Season Offensive, this situation 
led to many funding problems. 

The KAF had received sufficient funds in FY 1 974 to 
support its mission, and it was making steady improvement 
as an effective fighting fo:ce. Based on a total expect** 1 
AF program cf $16. 6M (plus 1 . 2M for training), CRA had 
been approved for FY 1975 as follows: ' 


QUARTER 


DOLL ARS IN MILLIONS 


®£L un ?f r th0 - reJuced.Cnn.Rrccsinnal authorization for FY 
1975, there was no further funding for *h« KAv r or f - hp 
fourth quarter. * " ' 

The KAF airlift self ~suff icicncy rrc^rap had 

been funded separately by CINCPAC in October i V* th 
1.6M from prior-year funds and the rema’nin* * 

FY 1975 funds. This program provided for s?x’ addi t i onal 
C 12o aircraft , along with related aerospace ground eaui^- 
ment, spare engines, aerial port equipment, training ^and 
new construction. y aPlCt 


The funding constraints of the redured 
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Annex G 


EME BgKCY EVACUATION PIAN (KE1?-/AC) 

1. BACKGFDLSSTD . In February 1972, the US Mission in the Khrrer Rapublic 
carp lied with State Department regulations which require every US Mission 
overseas to have an Emergency Evacuation Plan. As cxrrbat arouid the 
Phncm Penh perimeter intensified, the evacuation plan for the US Mission 
in Cairfaodia care under continual review and re-e valuation. KEDTC assured 
responsibility for a rrajor portion of the evacuation planning with the 
approval and under the direction of the Chief of the U3 Mission. A 
detailed operations plan for joint State-Defense execution was prepared, 
approved and coordinated with carrrnands and agencies outside the Khmer 
Republic who would assist in the evacuation, 

2. NSMTOC PLANNING . Essentially, the Emergency Evacuation Plan for 
the US Mission in the Khmer Republic recognized three possibilities: 

a. Departure by oaarercial , aircraft in an orderly and planned manner. 

b. Departure by military fixed wing aircraft (C-130) an short notice 
but unimpeded by GKR or en*3ny interference. 

c. Departure by emergency helicopter pickup from designated emergency 
landing zones throughout the city, recognizing the possibility of hostile 
reaction from government forces, the civilian populace, or from insurgent 
activity in or around the city. 

Mere detailed planning was concentrated an this latter situation, since 
it represented the worst case. The city of Phnom Penh was divided into 
wards. Ward rosters, maps, and the mechanisms for rapid notification, 
assembly and departure were established. The emergency evacuation organ- 
ization included a warden system, dedicated cormmicaticns, airlift liaison 
teams, emergency assistance teams, destruction teams and a carmand and 
control element to oversee the operation. 

3. OUTSIEE ASSISTANCE . United States Air Force assets stationed in 
Thailand were tasked to provide airlift in the event that the Emergency 
Evacuation Plan was executed. Since Air Force helicopter assets were 
insufficient to provide a single-lift capability, Carmander Seventh Fleet 
was tasked with providing an Arrphibicus Ready Group (AEG) with integral 
Marine Aviation Unit (MAE) to assume various reaction times, dictated 

fcy the tactical situation, in order to provide both landing Zen a Security 
and the desired single lift capability. The decision to reduce the re- 
action time of the AEG /tW to conform to the military situation in the 
/hirer Republic was a continuing problem, since it limited the freedom 
of action and scope of the training activities of the forces designated 
for, and dedicated to, the Errergency Evacuation Plan. 




4. OQORDINATICN AND EXECLTITCW . Members of prospective supporting 
agencies. v*?re brought into Phnctn Penh cn a omHnmng basis to conduct 
liaison, familiarize thonselves with the landing zones, ocsmnanicatxcn 
facilities, and the ocarcnand and control organization. Following an 
extensive drawdown of the US Mission population by fixed-wing aircraft 
between 3-5 April, Operation Eagle Pull, the NEMMAC Plan was executed 
during the morning of 12 April 1975 using the option outlined in paragraph 
2c. Neither of the other options was considered feasible for reasons 
which follow: 

a. Unavailability of ground security of sufficient size to secure 
Pochentcng Airfield. 

b. Possibility that Pochentcng would be under severe enemy attack, 
precluding fixed-wing operations. . 

c. Probable necessity to employ extensive tactical air to secure 
Pochentcng. 

d. Massive vehicular evacuations to Pochentcng would likely have 
caused general panic in the city. 

e. If either of these options failed of successful carpleticn because 
of pandemonium at or enroute to Pochentcng, it would then have been im- 
possible to move the Marine Ground Security Force (GSF) and evacuees* back 
to an LZ in the city, # a distance of sore 9 KM. 

LZ "Hotel" was selected because of its proximity to the embassy, 
protection from direct and most indirect fire, its ease of defense and 
its roroteness frcm heavily populated areas. Evacuees could have waLked 
to LZ "Hotel" if it had been necessary and the entire LZ area was enclosed, 
providing added control and security. 

5. CONDUCT OF THE OPERATION 

a. The GSF of 360 marines was deployed around LZ "Hotel" and formed 
a double ring of troops along the fence line. Qie marine sq uad helped 
secure the Embassy compound. Oie company of marines was earmarked to 
secure the 700-meter route from the back gate of the Embassy caipound to 
the entrance cf LZ '’Hotel". 

b. The US Mission was evacuated in an orderly manner, even though 
all but four personnel originally having NTMVAC duties had departed 
Cambodia in the massive drsvdown prior to Eagle Pull.. All NEMVAC Wardens, 
assistant. wardens, airlift teams, emergency assistance, teams, destructors, 
deputy chief wardms. NEMVAC Cormand and Control Center (NOCC) Duty 
Officers and NCO's, and all but cne coirimanicatcr were evacuated before 

12 April. With the US Missicn reduced to 58, the original geographic ward 
system could be discarded and a new system was formed, with personnel 
who retained in the skeleton US Missicn being named as wardens and assist- 
ants. The NEMVAC Cormend and Control Center (NCCC) operated with a re- 
duced staff. Airlift teams were formed using the GSF advance party. 
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Fortunately, the destruction of most classified rate rial had been 
accomplished the day before Eagle Pull, and was not a problem cn 
the actual evacuation day. 

c. The notification of evacuees was accomplished by several 

raans: Radio, telephone, and personal contact. The radio transmission 

of "Battery Charger" notification messages and other NHMV2C code words 
was not used. Evacuees were assembled in the Errbassy compound by 
personnel groupings: US Mission, Press, Regis be red/tirire g istered US 

Citizens, Khmer employees of the US Mission and key indigenous personnel 
(KIP). All evacuees were identified and tagged using a four-part 
exchange tag. This tag served as a boarding pas 3 and as a quick 

raans of identification and accountability. 

d. The only major problem area concerned initial accountability 
for certain resident US citizens and press, score of whom were unwilling 
to be evacuated until the very last minute, and, in sore few cases, who 
refused to be evacuated. 

e * Signal operations . Original NEMVAC planning envisioned six 
duty personnel/ radio operators in the NCOC. The severe reduction of 
US personnel which cotmvenced :<an 3 April 1975 left cr.ly two duty officers 
available. However, arrival of the GSF command and control element 
about a week prior to the evacuation and the decision to evacuate fron 
a single LZ reduced oerrand and control requirements',' apd facilitated 
airlift opera tiens cn the LZ so that the Mission of the NCOC was ran age- 
able with the reduced staff of three. 

6. The evacuation operation was executed flawlessly. Its success 
vas due primarily to ccnplete surprise, and the use of helicopters in 
an area known only to those personnel involved: in Eagle Pull. 
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an d Re 3 pc n s i b 1 .1 -i t. * 03 . 


tae ***? finance Evaluator iccloded the res P° nsib iHties of 

management assurance for MAP-OS' vt- „ IT Kg: ~*™*&*S financial 

analyzing end reporting on th» - h° BO!Sit0ric S* evaluating, 

system, specifically the FAiPC ^* a P rc S~ess of the FAiiK finer*- 
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procedures, and on the FAIIK fin^/ J ? ’ nev /rensed allowance Dav 

and maintaining statist^ structure; rinimi'^ 
sonnel paid and funds paid out matters, such .as. number of p.?- 

s ary) was part of the EKG^taff^'Fre' 0 *^ ?lnanoe Services (BG Thach 
the Director of the Su^et Office TZnT?* '?** also «ith 
ana occasionally with various office" f* tibnal 

w unin the Ministry of Finance. 


The Central:! 


zed Pay Concert 


FA'Va 


to the pii'n' Finance 

system was based on the French eolJM^ T* 11 ?® 1 * sys5e “’ tf >e FA EX nay 
odministrati on. This system werhed ^U^or^e 0f "n^cial 
Khcer Arn w> out with the large-sc«l- mebi 1 K *'• ld ’ uargely ceremonial' 
proved totally inadequate and nr-ti aob i ll2at ton in 1970 , the old svs-v 
The most significant vi °« c ° ns f derab l® magnitude, surfaced, 

existent troops with when c-— phantom soldiers, which were r.-.vn 
the FAIIK accepted tne n T u V ^ € , ^ nei r Payrolls. In late loyw 
structure the FAIiF ray' system .? adcr and to re- 

KitraJi?^ ^ ‘ laa *' tne PaiG strength to 253,173 

1 V £ tem consisted of the ~ 

01 tne following basic concepts : 
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•parate and independent FAUX Finance Sendee. 
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centralized at one location (Phnom Penh), 
revised pay system vas scheduled in five* 


The implementation of the 
phases : 


Phase I - Semi-centralization of finance functions at regional level 
Fnase II - Issue of a -unique individual pay card 


Phase III - Establishment of individual finance records 
Phase IV - Mechanization T3f payrolls 


Phase V - Validation of military dependents 


£=2— sr ™ 

]£££ Sto°a SiMli ‘t ° f H FABK Director of Intendance Fsup p ™) ^d 
lormed into a separate and independent service; PP 7 


[Director of PA3K Fin Svc f -~ 


^d Bureau ] 


Penh" ft- [ MR1, JULi pjR 2 & p.ffi 3 & 9 | |~HR b \ 


Total personnel authorized: 410 

Total personnel assigned; 600 . 


the rod • 5he GKR b ' Jdi;ct for CY197U consisted of 


Personnel Civil 
Material Civil 
?c r z onn e 1 A Hit a ry 
Kat eri al Hi 1 1 r, ary 


16 . 0 B i 1 i i on P i els 
1PH Pillion Si el 3 
*0.6 Pillion Pie is 
-fc.l Pillion Pi els 

To.l Pillion Pieis { 3^7. 3 million) 


<^ration^'miritnal-e h r4^ b * P rinci Pally 

T he FAtlK nnyr'r'i ' iCr " r *-' a -*«P-C.‘3 did not. provide, 

monthly paid* street In "for C'£% ^ ths 


e « in FAUX /in an os Programs . The recoil zed paid strength 

level of FAh'K was 253 , 373, which equated to the sum total of the TED 
strength of all FAUX -units to include headquarters. In September 197 k, 
the GKR and US agreed to a reduced FAIUC paid strength level of 223,000 
while the TED strength remained at 253,378. This reduced paid strength 
level permitted monetary savings to partially offset a pay raise granted 
to the FANKt and at the same time put pressure on commanders to 
reduce or eliminate phantoms. C iNCFATs K directed a reduction in raid 
strength of approximately 1 6 percent for all FAUX units, but, due to 
lack of reaction time and resistance by commanders, the FAJIK paid strength 
of 223,000 vas net attained. An initial reduction of 12,000 vas achieved, 
vith a further neb reduction of about. U ,000 over the following months. 

On 31 October 197*h a Joint ( GKR/7ANK/US ) Military budget Review 
Committee vas formed to provide a measure of control over the FANK budget. 
This committee, wfii'ch met frequently, vas specifically charged ■ with review:, 
and approving the monthly FANK payroll for 223,000 soldiers. The committee 
achieved varying degrees of success in a number of initiatives. Overall, 
the committee provided an excellent means of communication among the dif-' 
ferent parties on; important FANK budgetary and fiscal issues. Specifics’. 1 
it approved on a month --to-montji basis, the FAHrC payroll in an attemr-t to 
institute some semblance of sound budgetary practices. • 


2. jgttffiRJi EAgSRSitl? . The FAUX Finance officers as a whole appeared 
conscientious, competent and willing to do a good job. BG Thach Gary, 
the Director of FANK Finance Services, was a highly competent officer who 
tried to instill dedication to finance service in his subordinates. However 
many of the senior finance officers did the actual planning, writing and 
coordinating on finance matters, instead of delegating these functions to 
subordinates. w or were they particularly innovative or forceful in pushing 
through what most recognized to be much-needed reforms. Most of the 
senior finance officers had received formal training in finance from mili- 
tary schools in France. Several of the field grade officers had attended 
the^ four-month Financial Management course at Ft Harrison, Indiana. Appro* 
imatej./ fifty of the junior FAI.TC Finance officers- and SCO * s ' had- attended 
an c -week finance course in The i lend in 19T3- Overall, the FANK finance 
personnel had the requisite background and training to direct and manage 
the FAT|K pay system. Designated finance pay agents, charged with the respou 
si°ility of paying each soldier, were generally junior officers . ‘ Since these 
inaividuals were required to face senior commanders, there existed the pro bj 
of unit commanders 1 influencing the pay agents to turn over payroll funds to 
t.. -m x or suboc-quvnt payment to their soldiers. EG Thech Gary estimated th ^ t- 
at least 30 percent, of the payroll funds were taxed ever directly to unit"*" 
commanders . This aspect or tne centralized finance nay system was th* v--pk 
link in controlling and reducing phantoms. 
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7. CONCLUSIONS . 

7(16 FABK cen tralized pay system was an important first effort to 
provide some measure of control over widespread phantom abuses.-. It 

l? Ve purpose by reducing phantoms to more manageable pro- 

it^d - b r r r S mi station, there were ways to circuLen t 

™ d ^ain phantoms. Given the existing state of . FAKK leadership and 
management skills, the centralized pay system was probably too complex for 
the Khmer Armed forces to fully implement, 

- +u' D I^-. t0 the high inflation rate and cost of living, the low pay 

of e the soldier created pay irregularities, like phantoms, just to make ends 


c. The Joint Military Budget Review Committee 
in the control of the FANK budget. 


»as an important vehicle 


d. The general failure to provide adequate and timely pay to its trooo- 
was . a major contributing factor to reduced morale, "moonlighting ,! 
desertions and the eventual collapse and defeat of the F/*TK * 
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PERSONNEL 


11 BACKGROUND , The duties and reopens ib 
concerned monitor! eg Arsi street Chief of S 
in recruiting end conscript sen; personnel 
ualty reporting! cim.putar center onsratio 
issue- program; the computer center pro jee 
development of an MOS system for both offi 
efforts to reduce the ratal troop strengt 
man level. 


ties of the Personnel Evaluator 
: f for Personnel (AC PER'* .'unctions 
in a goiter, t; .strength accounting; ca 

o build an organisational data be 
’ and enlisted r e r? c n r.e 1 ; end A-"*?” 
:o the mutually agreed-upon 223, 03 


during calendar year 1974, some progress was noted :r. near}*, eve-rv are* 

w: thin AC PER, although the results were considerable/ belt-.*: d*-- s ■» red objectives 

Strength accounting and an excess number of soldiers above t .*.••■ agreed-upon 

ceiling of 223,000 continued to he the greatest pintle n-rronr.ej 'probie- IV- 

the AC PER strength figures of 234 ,0 )0 for January 1*74 reflected a VT 

parity between the twe fi^r-op * 

J — - • r^-* *«> -•'</. «ng i .... oe^.j to j_t ut> concurrent!'/ wi+r- 

impetus of the 'Jet Season C ffensive, culminating with a veariv high of 2 hi* -O' 

August. It is estimated that at least 30,000 of this f 'rur^’ vereVv . ■■ 

another 10,000-20,000 as highly probable r: ban tons. Continued prosper- 

to eliminate the. enormous numbe- of phan tens succeeded in reducinr the Vfcrr*n; 

ny 20,000 at vear end, but still far from the 223,000 celling,. Personnel ca'r*- 

for the year (20, 1-^ volunteers/draftees) exceeded losses ( 26 , ?6 : } : bowe***- ' 

this latter figure die* not include wounded in action wh“ were disabled ar.d nr 

to return to duty, probably another 10,000-12,000 personnel* An intensified 

crui ting campaign in- October, spearheaded by personal- visits from the Amhassa 

to the Military Regions, initially promised to have good results, but fizzicl 

in late November and December. Recruiting figures were impressive for Januar- 

February 1975, but did not come close to total loss figures, including desert 
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MEDICAL 


% - y^ KG V? J,<] ^ in : Services Officer was responsible for the nan-g-*- 

of the medical portion of the MAP-03 program and for auditing and monitoring I';i 
medical requisitions submitted by the Khwer Armed Forces. All c-ut-of -countr 
training requirements ror medical personnel were developed by MEDTC . Working 
closely with tne FANK Director of Sante, the Medical Services Officer was able 
to assist m solving medical problems and to provide Chief, MEDTC d-iiy hr ; r.'Z 
xngs on the medical situation, reporting on the number of soldiers wounded ^ 
sick, and killed oy unit and location. 

Tha FANK medical service never had adequate medical facilities to -rc'erl' 
accommodate all military sick and wounded and their families. Host of thTho-- 
SE;? 1 f f r Khlt!er Aroed foFces were centralized within the city of Fvh~ 

Penrv With only about 400 hospital beds being located in the provinces and 300 
beds scattered m regional dispensaries. This lack of hospital srace for the 
military resulted in tr.e FANK' s occupying about SO percent of all beds in Wc-' 
operated by the Minister of Public Health. The civilian hospitals were V-iL'hC 
^providing the level of care provided by the military 'hospitals, S'V.ce 

Helfth r aS a ir yS eXtreme i' y limited ‘ In October 1374, e -, Joint Military-Civilian 
thf 1 --as established to improve cooperation and assistance between 

- n r,ll I tary and Civillan health organizations and reduce the animosity 
jealousiy tnat had developed since the war began. Tne FANK.' Director of slot-, 

Suo^nnn ?r g ’ f r °? gly SUpported this ■•did program and provided over 

Ren°M °° a ? edlc f L support to civilian hospitals throughout the Khmer 

Republic during tne period October 1974 to April 1975. Bed occupancy in mili- 
ar ?, a f, civilian hospitals had always been greater than the number of beds 
available. Depending on the level of combat activity or the time of year bed 
occupancy in military and civilian hospitals was between 150 to 300 percent with 
...=..y patients rorccd to sleep elsewhere. Hospitals were extremely short- cf do-.-' 
r^ a t .d othmc t. d,r.eu medical personnel, fills situation was aggravated in t-c 
afternoon and evenings when doctors worked at their Drivate pra^ti-es. Tr.e *w. . 

t^ e wait P hofi ClanS and tranSp0rtation cau ' 9d seriously wounded ar.d sick slldlli 

wr-mded °I bV ' n Ca7S untl1 tre etment was available. Additionally, many 

canded nad io be operated on by nurses and ether medical ancillary oersonn=l. 

‘to the r'^ tr ' e ;"^ p '’ tal beds operated by the FANK Service de Sante prior 
to the Ku Dry be a son Offensive is shewn below: 


HOSPITAL NUMBERS OF 
BEDS • 

Monivong Hospital, ?hr.om Penh 450 
701st Evac Hospital, Phnom Penh 700 
400 Stat Hospital, Phnom Penh 244 
401st Reg Hospital , Kg Cham . 100 
402nd Reg Hospital, Kg Speu ICO 


average bed occupancy before 

OFFENSIVE 

714 

813 

352 

75 


120 




403rd Reg Hospital, Battambang I00 ?2 

404th Reg Hosptial, Siem Reap 100 

118 

total , «... 

2,259 

sas ‘v ** - M 

Depot (PCA) and the Central Materiel Denot^lKCMI^T Cehiral Pharmaceutical 
-•ary distribution points for all medical suanui" T ~t t "° depots ' "ere pri- 
Service de Sante) required that re^iK T he DCSS (Direct ^ Central 
prior to the intended date of pidt \ S f”“ tSd at lea5t 15 da >'= 

quisition their supplies monthly.' However -w UIUtS " FANK were tc " e - ' 
any time sumbit an emergency medical uni - ts and hospitals could a- 

save lives and prevent suffering L reqU ? St for nedical items needed to 

tablished by DCSS to insure that'onlv ^ ora tei dent i f i=ation. procedure 
supplies for their units. ly desi « nated representatives would pick ur 

All requisitions for re^ 1 erish-iAn+- \ 

submitted directly to the US Army Medical Mater* 1 ' Sdp?lies and equipment we're' 
Okinawa. This commodity was the^ntf ctLs of suonf® 6 "^ ?3Cific ’ located ia 
not requisition through the International, • PP Y mana g ed by HEDTC that dP 
all KAP-CB requisitions was expedited bv the' vl T ' Speciai handling -J- 

tort Dietrich, MD, with the Defensive- , e Hedical ««eriei Agency 

at. Okinawa filled only 10 percent of all snnnl SUp? ° rt ? enter ^PSC). The deLr 
tne remainder were, direct shipments from COT^Y® 0 - 11181 * 10 " 8 sub ™i««i by MAi-C'x 
from Okinawa was truly outstanding except V d * P ° tS - , Kedical Supply support ' 
be specially procured for Cambodia. ? feW r!edlcal supplies that had to 

estimated e requirements? S K^funUs cc-Jd no? U ” ^ ab ° Ut $2 *° ■UUon below 
■-ities of medical supplies required to adequate! 211 the types and quan- 

^cndition was caused primarily by the escalade S “??° rt 3 Eilita <’y force. This 
low: escalating meoical supply costs shown 'be- 


DESCRIPTION _ 

■ — — r/ / 4 

Drugs, biologicals, dressings $2,100,000 

Medical surgical instruments 100.000 


Dental supplies 
.<-Ray equipment 
nospital equipment 
laboratory equipment 
Other medical supplie 
TOTAL 


ICO. 000 
10,000 

50.000 

75.000 

10.000 
55,000 

,400 ,0 00 


IL21 F T 76 (Projec t ed 1 

$2,205,000 $3,873,000 

j 0 S , GO 0 166,000 


10,500 
47,561 
i 50 , 000 


24.000 

63 .000 

161 j 000 

65.000 

97.000 



$2 ,614 ,461 $4,427,000 




Drugs and dressings, The most important line in the medical program we-e 
never properly funded. F 6 

2. MAP. The MAP system was not completely responsive to support comba^ 
requirements For example, the use of Chloroquir.e-Primoquine and Chio^r.ulrl- 
Pnospnate did not help in completely eliminating malaria. Newer and better 
drugs were available for the treatment and prevention of malaria,, but were no* 
available in the MAP-required Federal Supply System. It was only after almost 
six montns or correspondence that permission was granted to procure, off-shore , 
the most effective anti-malaria drug in the world, ,: F ar.sidar*’. • The r *d«ral 
supply system did not provide drugs that were effective in combat ing* falcinarum 
malaria. Tne MAP system also constrained the expansion and support of ne-d-d 
medical facilities in the city of Phnom Pen h, as the system only reco?r.: vtr- 

support for the 40C-3ed Station Hospital. ' . - 

MAP training for mpdical personnel was improving with the introduction of 
medical specialist training at the US Air Base Hospital, Utaoao, and with the 
planned aiedical MiT for combat medical specialists at Camo Sarr.ae San i n May. 
However, CONUS training was not relevant as it stressed administrative program- 
and not the more urgently needed technical skills such as surgery, anesthesia ‘ 
dentistry, medical maintenance, radiology, etc. ' ’ 

The utilization of -medical 
evaluated due to inc 

Team should have had a medical doctor assigned who coulee worked with aV 
the hospital professional staffs. Although TANK DC5S eventually learned to re- 
form cO the MAP system, he had no concept of the status of MAP funds or th* reev 
to economize on the use of supplies. A Korean TON 
maintained all medical equipment for the FANK. 


n of medical supplies and- equipment could never be effic'en**v 
nt 1 equate manning levels. The Military Equipment Delivery’ ^ 
a*.- a medical doctor assigned who coulcf have worked i-h 


from Vinnell Corporation 


~c‘ bE ;t D " R3nT? - Ka i° r General Kang Ker.g had been the FANK Director of 

Sante since November 1972. Me had bee-. ' ‘ 

i'vOj. x or many years and had been closely 
fairs of Cambodia. There was no evidence 
corrupt practices. He was a hard wor 
t crested in improving the health of 
nowever, enforce discipline, particularly 
* tee de ->an ta ususi.LV onlv w or k eci for a 
vice had two other general officers, BG 
fleers were rarely at work and were more 
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4 ‘ ENDIN G, the MAP medical budget 


not adequate to procure the quant it ie° 


eidEt 8 * a "‘ i J ire . 3S in t s needed to support -m aroy ir. combat. The hijrh eas-.ial*i®s 
l 9?33r 7 required additional drugs and dressings 

fo. all '•vwat tt.u-s and n«sp»tsis. Yer, at this rr.ost critical neriod. th» 
cal .program had to relinquish $300, 000 ir. ; v d cal ia-ds +o w.... yip .- ' 
in order to procure ammunition and to buy „ir delivery ecuitnsnt. The" ini- in 
to xnew how. much money would be nvailabli it, the aar jv wkt'of f = •’ 

delayed requisitioning many needed medical s-oplies. 'hvery effort hal'b£»n'mb. 
to taxe advantage of medical excesses available from Okinawa and -.htv,iU>v „lt_ 
cal supplies at reduced prices in order rhstr funds >.--■« ** - " 




throughout the Dry Season. Vitamins, anti-malarials, and skin preparations 
were reduced in quantity in order that significant quantities of anti-biotics 
plasma, and combat dressings would be available for the treatment of wounded. 

W | TH r >?Iv SR US AGE ? CTKC -- Th9 primary coordination made by the 
USMn !f m W y Officer was with USAID. MEDTC worked very closely with 
USAID as 70-80 percent of all civilian hospital beds were occupied by milita-y 
patients. Ambassador Dean, who was vitally interested in the military and ci- 
£ ealth organizations, called a meeting in October 1974 with officials of 
the US Embassy to plan for the joint utilization of supplies and medical per- 
sonnel. This program was patterned after those established in Vietnam. 

®*. yEffi'S OFFENSIV E. At the time of the XC New Year's Offensive, hospi- 

t ?T f a f ln Phnom Penh were already over-burdened by the Bassac campaign* 
produced high casualty rates in October-December 1974. Or. 1 January 
FANK,had only 1,394 hospitals beds in Phnom Penh and these were already occupies 
with over 1,800 patients. The civilian hospitals i, Phnom Penh were also extr 7 
ly overburdened, witn, over 100 percent of their 1,407 hospital beds occuoi-d 
Since the enemy offensive centered in and around Phnom Penh, it caused a rr-.-t,- 
number .of wounded to:. be treated within the city. The medical supplies within ! ‘ 
the drug and material depots were amply stocked prior. to the start of the offen- 
sive and all requests for units and hospitals were quickly processed. The mes- 
cal depots in Phnom Penh remained open 24 hours a day, and priority was given t . 
intervention units tnat were in contact with the enemy. The Service de SanT 1~ - 
no contingency plans for the expansion of TANK medical facilities. MEDTC obtain- 
over two thousand beds and cots for both the military and civilian hospitals ir " 

3 ™ OQ f te * , 4 1 ? ry KOUnded • The hospitalization rates ' in Phnom Penh of 
military sick and wounded during January through March were as follows: 


MONTH 

WOUNDED 

SICK 

TOTAL 


January 

5.765 

1,284 

7,049 . 

• 

February 

4,313 

' 1,134 

5,447 

j 

March 

4,927 

1,189 

6,116 

i 

TOTAL 

.1.6,005 

' 3,607 

18,612 

r 

i 


This hospitalization rate was over 2C0 percent higher than had zrevi 
lenced. in adcution, a greater- part of these hospitalized were ser 
lone ’ er ?€ri ods of hospitalization. The additional bed 
J an ^ '■^* e e3iCi:! i-i'-nment of two convalescent hospitals for mi 
heiped ease the overcrowding. The. number of hospital beds operated 
medical service available on 31 March was as follows: 
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£ C OTS BE D OCCUPANCY AS OF 31 MAP 75 


Monivong Ho 
Phnom Penh 


/ 



1,200 


1,255 


I 

701 Ev ac Hospital 
Phnom Penh ■ 


4Q0 Station Hospital ;pq 

Phnom Penh 

heg Hospital 100 

Kg Cham 

L 02 Reg Hospital 170. 

Kg Speu 

4C 3 Reg Hospital 200 

Battaisbang 

404 Reg Hospital • -150 

Siem Reap 


750 

120 

247 


235 


161 


TOTAL 
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NAME OF HOSPITA L PRIOR 70 


Preah Kat Mala 592 

Kh mer-Soviet 5^2 

Sathearanaroth 300 

Russey-Keo ?. ; q 

TOTAL 1,544 

The FATfK medical service : 
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OFF ENSIVE 31 MARCH 1975 
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The establishment of a new Tri*™ / 

treatment center) in February 1975 in elearlng/sortlng/and 

a major medical treatment improvement 4 ,^™“ at the Olympic Village 
tnto Phnom Penh were treated at tv A R military sick and wounded cor - : ‘ - 

thf Sh * apne1 ’ setting of fractures" en^aA-ta-i 7 ’ t0 ^ nclude r ^°val of b-uli.- , 
the patient was sent to one of the nCe treaTed at the Cer>t'- 

pending on the type wound and bedav.slEhn^ - the citato- 
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HOST C RITICAL PROBLEM AREAS. 


™ ,J »* rm MUMPS'. *„ by 

&SLTX iffS'r 2 .V ' 

medical doctors Of th ^ , quaXliieci surgeons, with the ^e-iaindp r s ‘- Xy ' 

, T . s &ss&fgsj*“»i *^~“-ssr^asrr 

assigned. The shortage of doctors b,'nH authorized 3,251 nurses; • 7<V. . 

side of Phnom Penh, ^ ^ ** the 

up their source of income ty going to rrnA > F factors could afford r.-. P :„. 

the^ - n - W ° f this The FA,;K Surtc-n 

P ysicians , dared not transfer any of theA " P°t* tlcal influence cf nar.v o- 
- - v ot tnem outside Phnom Penh *“ 

teL division was 

MAP medical equipment, .but ’for surgical hospitals were all well-equipped 'w:^’ 
-ited surgical cavities ^ "° St Part had doctor atTi^T^L 

thei^iSi^i^g^ .. J h ^ FAf;K “adical service failed to s; , x - 

4Jiljn number of beds each medical ’■! th_ " r ex ? ansicn capability - t h- r ’-.‘ • 
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a. An erroneous attitude existed within DIRSANTE that medical treatment 
during combat could be provided by a part-time medical staffing. 

, , Act !° n was never taken to mobilize ail medical personnel and medical 

racilxties in country. A need existed for 200 additional doctors. 


in 


c ; Me <*ical personnel and facilities were concentrated in Phnom Penh* resulr in* 
a dearth of doctors and hospitals in outlying areas. 




Annex C 


THH KHMER NAVY 


a. Si tuati'-xi . On 3 i Decer-.bar icnj v*i _ 

Kh.v.er t«K), had 173 ve^ols and " Marin,.. National 

Battalion of Fusilier Marina ! ' ta^aUons of naval infantry 

r nin v ey c r° *«***• 

force strength was 15 , 451 . M>;K n,..,., I (., ,, .o' , — aut,.o..„ed 

KeiTl^fr 55 Phr - omPenh (ac the arorch^r^^'toLr^nd'iP 

operaUons! *£ ZfZfafZ Sf^ ' 

the lonle Sap River and at KG Cham on the Upper Mekong. KKhJi aiTex«W 

adequat^stock^of ^ateria^and^smplies'^'Ted'^^^l 3nd nore than 

r 3rendy ' thiS f ° rce ' th ° ugh — r before' Z?™ 

season Offe”^ 3 ' dld “* S " ffer any aajor Setback ^ 

on the Mekong S^foUowsf “* l «~' * -ft, primarily 


PBR LCM-6 LCM-8 


MOMITCR MSM/P, ATC OTHER TOTAL 


January 
Fe bruary 


Spen“x P n eS ™ 3 ^ loSS of 27 «**t lost from 1970 thru 1974 (See 

tfl2AprU 70 p:?" 1 S of h ' CanCe We '' e l0SS6S ln tr3ined “ at «e ^ 
had become casualties' " asslgned to tiverine craft on 1 Jar.ua: 

from oreen terr^t?^ * Khmer Marine counterpart, BFM, formed in May 1973 
leadership or -eally ba-t^te^fd"^^ ^° rou9lhly « trained under KNK office 

s^jss^a'ssx. 

_s ssa.- ssg’-32-.ssrtirjt. 

« *-••» **-» «-»s- 

ne m.... „s „n effective force capable of performing its missio: 






b - | g g dership _. .MNK' s major weakness - one that impacted adversely 
across the spectrum of its activities - was leadership. * 

■ Leadership, including a sense of responsibility dec 5 s ion --lakinn 

“Lne°T^ •' »■ the Point in the Khmer ^Xe^o. 

weakness stems primarily from the Buddhist influence - the belief tha- re.-. 

positive lltZT ^ **“*, h^ 9 ^ * infl “ •*« course by 

- ■ 

^.=HFr r “““ 

position 5° U ?' ou^ this period to concentrate complete authority in his 
levels in SfSS. 

ssS — 

wiS^K-Ld take their probieos ' even 

and^resoluti n. Coordinated Ic^n STES 

th^sen ln ® t - 9a - or and ^feree, were virtually nonexistent. In aSition • 

P^cess anl th^^olr T? ■ *» the manager 

were almost totally absent from the MNK officer co^s” ^he^f fice^ eVentS ' 

essential to success in combat. 

totallv 11,15 SltUation litigated agair.st creation of a 

re~uisit" S to “ Utary ° r 9^iration views such action as 

environment” s^f ° £ iRtereSt in pe — 

of 1 "t ° r < HNK held tnat these activities indicated lark 

... an ccn idence ln t * ie subordinate concerned, in sum, the lack or 
oopt ^ J eader ^ hlp the officer corps was a long term fault which 
operated -o weaken the performance of MNK as an integrated naval’ force. 




2. OPERATIONS. 


a - Mekong LOC . 

Republic ! 1 , orw^n 9 M’X^*fc eTO “ C “' 1 the Ufelir ‘° of the Khmer 

by CIMCFASK in-order ^ PUa 

resupply of Phn.ua Penh by convovs' . f °f essential uninterrupted 

was given the resDcnsi bil itv ' ' lahing this special tone, ;c;y 

4 RM along ea =h tlok and was to tta oorrW°r which included 

enemy would be denied sanctuaries along a?d teH-d *h f" tailt the 

ZSM concept envisioned the transfer of Amy units' ^ 

-he command and control problems that h** * An crder to avoid 

operations, it was realised Sa^ an in- * t °T lnn8r<mt ta combined pabk 
U corresponding decrease InoSer 1 " ® «uld require 

of the Mekong River was an ove«L W co .nf ' ^ the - cru ? i ? 1 *=P«tanc 
economically to the Republic Houava tw ~ 8ratlon both militarily and 
situation in the Khmer Republic did no* perait^K^f ^ terioratin? military 
in -place forces that ursuld h*,r* ~ P-nnit FAN*. to assign the no cess ar/ 

the Mekong. The extensive use c en required to control the banks alone 
and keyed'to ** *" ™ ^elf’ 

therefore attempted. n side red as a possible solution and was 

between the Republic of Vietnam°and°Ihh te |“ oordlnaci0ri and cooperation 
concern, a Tripartite Lputi^Conf, ** ^ ^ of «“tual 

with SECSTATE MSG 0202 227, MARCH 1973~. ^e^rip^tite^^ aCCOr - dance 
primarily concerned with Moknnrt ^ ’ Tripartite Deputies were 

Penh. Principal par"cipLtrL«r 0y “* " t *» «“** 

MG HUNT, Deputy COMUSSAG (United States) 

MG THONG VAN FANKUONG, Deputy Chief of Staff , FANK (Khmer Republic) and 
BG TRAN DIHN THO, J3, JGS, RVNAF - (Republic of Vietnam) 

were invited^s^obse^ersf^^^add > ^ t ^ eB ^ atioas ' including CHMEDTc, 
to^the I ^puties? CG The m s^dy^groups°v^re : S ~ U ^ pr ° bIe ^ and^L^c emendations 
Air-Ground/Mekong Riverine Operations 
Vietnamese and timer ’’Problem of Pursuit" 

Radio Communications between P.VNAF and FANK 
Intelligence Coordination 

^r5f^r^r^^- ti0n T* int ° th8 «»« Communist Drv 

e, with the laot meeting conducted in Saigon on 27 February' 1975 .;, 



^ During the 1974 Wet Season, the enemy had been successful in 

closing the principal land LOC’s. This created a heavy burden on the MNK 

E y ever-increasing logistic lift and escort requirements. Althouoh 
both nuterial and personnel assets were overtaxed, ninety-two percent of ail 

t^l T t0 the RepUfclic du * la 9 W74 »» transported via 

toL ^« average monthly commodity shipments in thousands of metric 


AMMO 

9.8 

RICE 

22.4 

POL 

18.1 

GEN , CARGO 

6.8 

TOTAL 

57.1 


. 1Q7C (4) Intelligence reports had indicated that the enemy's objective 
in 1975 was to seriously threaten, the survival of the GKP. capital through 

river to^k 9 ° Mekon9 L0C ' b 7 exercising control over key stretches of 

river banks and by serious harrassment of the convoy ships/barges. Realizing 
the increased criticality of the Mekong LOC, EMG tasked the CNO (RADM SarLdy'- 
0°eni V ? ^ “®“ t a pla " the Mekong Special Zone (ZSM, . The Sr ' 

imol^Lt a^ 1JDWer «^ong, dated 5 January ,75, was developed but not 
■mplemented because of the critical shortage cf TANK personnel and equipment, 
squadron tly cailed for ground sweep operations, including Ml 13 

squadron and 105mm battery support, to be launched against located/ suspected 

te launched ^ ^ riVer bankS ' In addition ' security operations £mld“ 
be Inched in the proximity of known choke points to deny their eventua’ 

use by the enemy for attacks against the convoy. The helicopter lift ‘ 

of P th° convov 3 i nClU f d « peCTnit ^ leap-frogging of security forces ahead 
of the convoy, tnereby off -setting shortages in personnel and increa^-c- 

coverage. Special Forces elements would be utilized to conduct ambush " 
operations and artillery would gain increased importance, thereby reducing 
the air support requirement. Once the requisite forces were ass gned in 
accordance with the ZSM plan, they would be tasked to patrol these areas 
of responsibility in an aggressive manner and seize the initiative from 
enemy and deny him sanctuary along and behind the river tanks. Based cn“ 
P “°" 0XpCrJencG ' convoy passage times, would be adjusted to enable tran-=i- 
trough dangerous areas and/or choke points during hours of darkness 
Vfliile darxness effectively impeded the KC ability to spot and train weapons 
6 C ° n ' oy ' P a;=sa 3 e through these dangerous areas at night reduced 'ly 
KAF capability to provide the badly-needed suppressive fire against the ~ 
enemy. . the plus side for night convoy movement, muzzle flashes f-cm *-h» 
Khmer communist guns enabled the MNK riverine craft gun crews to sight their 

fi~ lne J! UnS and adjust the 1051,1,1 batteries more accurately for suppressive 
fi-e. Huey gunships were to remain on statical over the convoy to provide 

frS°r«n e cf"f; r p S ?f e fire ‘ ^ Plan ^ excellent Piece of staff work 

? --aff College viewpoint; however, for the Xhmer, it was simply a 
grand-cse goint plan , beyond their level of sophistication to implement. 





maintained ^ con tr-^l 'o^^'criti cal ° tfensive ' «” KC gained and 

enabled them to fabricate and acL”-^ ^ 

nvar channels and mire at least two of'Ihm. ” navi Sable 

Investigation of the harri 
v/are constructed of either nylon line 
floats at intervals tc provide the ore- 
the heavy riverine craft. ?h e nylon 
barricades was pressed to have been s 
during earlier Mekong convoy operation 
to substantiate it, m?j:< officers were 
floats supporting the barricade nylon/ 

°r cerrmand -detonated mines to deter an 
Mines had been responsible for the 
therefore , as of February 1975, corona n 
River were considered the number one t 
the last of which transited the Mekong 


-ides by MHK indicated that they 
j- wire rope, supported by bam loo 
nr catenary to prevent passage of 
line and wire rope used in these 
alvaged by the K.C from tugs sank 
Although there was no evidence 
the opinion that the bamboo 
$ ropes also supported contact 
y attempts to breech the barricades 
.-cing of six convoy tugs and, 
d -detonated mines in the Mekong 
hreat to convoy tugs and barges. 
River cn 26 January 1975. 


the conanand -detonated lines' C f p * fclUty was Rented against 
cut wire rope/c^ie or nvln; lln l*° ^ CUtterS ^ re paired to 

vicinity of Dei Dos caused Up iCadeS * Enemy action in the 

The Khmer Communists aair^d c r to deteriorate even further. 

*7 ^ ^ the ' hi9h 

Ktiini"? to resuppiy Neak *■ iiir^: e r e 

conceived , Jn-p^lTL^o-e LT ?**"* «>«•»**• - 11 - 

.*» KC Closed the «etn g i“ a JtSLT-' eXtr9me ? y -“—ted. 
resistance. On 13 February I 975 EM - rol ■ rneetln 5 only minimal 

sewas 

5U2SV32 si-s: - 

air for resupply of Phntm Penh.' ~ th com Prete dependence on 


in the f i«t^n a ^““ , tiS d «S“^T , T 1 ?' , " aVy durin 9 th “ Period, 
only 5 craft were sink. During reh^ » , MnTio^I 

action and then suffered narti-ularlv hL,.„ ? . 1 LCM " 6 to enci!, y 

the resuppiy and defense o; Kompong tuz™? 2enTm 1 in 

Troop carrier (ATC) and a Pffi were sunk \7Ln AnBored 

months of June and July, or- Pm at Prpi- t ? ^ l ° St during the 

Luong . Another period of h-aw T T® * and 1 LCM-6 at Kompong 

on two separate convoys to tesporl ^aV I totaf Tt SepteBber 1974 •*«". 
During one operation a pno * ' 3 " h J total of 6 craf t —re lost. 

‘ ’ a P3R " as 5unk and a Monitor exploded when its 



ammunition supply was hit. In a subsequent convoy, an ATC, an LCM-6 and 
a PER were lost. One Monitor (AC-8) was lost to enemy action in November 
1974. This brought the MNK loss to 15 craft in 1974, for a total of 27 
craft since the commencement of hostilities. During these operations, 
the enemy used to good advantage B40 and B41 rockets and 75mm recoilless 
rifles. A contributing factor to the losses suffered on the Mekong was 
the strong current during the Wet Season, which reduced the forward speed 
of craft to about 1 knot at the time of engagement. 

During the month of January 1975, 3 LCM-S's, 1 Monitor, an 
Armored Troop Carrier (ATC), and 2 PER's were lost. February was a most 
disastrous period for the MNK, when 4 Armored Troop Carriers (ATC) , 6 
PER's, 5 LCM-6 * s , 1 LCM-8, 1 LCM-3 (Crane), and a Monitor were lost due 
to enemy action. During the month of March, MNK continued night convoys to 
deliver ammunition and rice to Neak Loeung. Shuttle convoys using riverine 
craft for resupply were also conducted between Neak Loeung and downstream 
FANK positions SI and S2 until their capture by the KC on 7 March 1975. 

The urgency of FANK-directed daily convoy resupply operations to Neak Loeung 
kept the pressure on MNK for maximum lift capability. During these efforts 
in March, the enemy sunk 6 PBR’s, 3 LCM-6' s, 2 ATC's, 2 AC's, and 2 MSR's. 

The KC also destroyed Mobile Support Base #2, located at Neak Loeung, 
during the attacks against that city. Khmer Communist fortifications along 
the Mekong river banks at Dei Dos, including another barricade, restricted 
the passage of MNK riverine convoys between Phnom Penh and Neak Loeung. 

The majority of convoys running this gauntlet of fire sustained severe 
battle damage and t high personnel casualties, including experienced boat 
crews. During the month of April, 4 PER's, and 1 LCM-3 were known lost to 
enemy action. 

b. Post Mekong Operations. With the cessation of convoy operations 
and the deteriorating military situation around Phnom Penh, MNK reorganized 
daily operations into five significant categories to meet .priority 
requirements, as follows: 

(1) Mekong Gunfire Support (GFS) and Patrol Unit. 1 Monitor, 3 
Armored Troop Carriers, and 3 PER's. This unit operated between parallels 
65-70 and provided gunfire support to FANK Army units along the river banks; 
interdicted Route 1 running parallel to the west river bank and denied the 
KC use of the Mekong north of Dei Dos (parallel 59) . 

(2) Ton le Sap Gunfire Support Unit. 2 Monitors (l-105mni and l-40mm) , 
1 Armored Troop Carrier and 1 PER. The unit operated in proximity to 

Prek Phnou and provided GFS to Army units in the area. 

(3) Chrui Chang Var (CCW) Defense Unit. 2 Monitors, and 2 Armored 
Troop Carriers stationed in the center of the Mekong between CCW and the 
east river bank to provide GFS and defense against swimmer attacks. A pat 
was assigned during hours of darkness to provide additional anti -swimmer 
protection. 





(4) Medical Evacuation Unit. One Pm maintained on station on the 
Tcnle Sap River to provide MEDEVAC support to the FANS 5th Brigade at Prek 
Phnou, one' of whose battalions was positioned on the east bank. 

(5) Upper Bassac Patrol Unit. 3 PBR’s in vicinity of Route 1 bridge 
to prevent sapper attacks; and 2 PBR's at Takhmau to provide support to 
FANK Army units. 

These units were actively operating on 12 April 1975 when MEDTC departed 
Phncra Penh. 

c * Final MNK Craft Status. The following listing is of bNK craft status 
and location as of 12 April 1975. With the exception of the craft located 
at Ream and at An Long RVN, it is assumed that all remaining craft fell to 
Communist control. . 


Chrui Chang V&r 
PER 

AC (105mm) 

AC (40mm) 

ATC 

ASPB 

MSR 

M5M 

LCM-8 

LCM-6 

ZIPPO 

SALVAGE BARGE 
LCU/YFU 
YTL 
YD 

AFDL 


OPERATIONAL 

30 

2 

2 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 


INOPERATIVE 

8 

1 

-0 * 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


MO BASE 


1 


0 




OPERATIONAL 


INOPERATIVE 


Kotnpong Chhnang 
PER 

Kompong Cham 
PBR . 

ATC 

Ream Naval Base 
PC 

LSIL 
. LCI 
LCU/YFU 
PCF 
LCM-6 
PE . - 
An Long , RVN 
PBR 

AC (105mm) 

ASPB 


2 

1 


2 

1 

1 

3 

16 

4 
3 


4 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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3. 


PLANN ING/P ROGRAMM IMG . 


a. Pl anning. The planning section of Navy Division worked very 
cioseiy with knk on matters concerning support of contingency plans and 
staff stuaies to aid m the support of the Khmer Navy’s effort to counter 
Hraer Communist aggression. The preparation of MEDTC's input for the 
Khmer Navy into the Joint Strategic Objectives Plan (JSOP) highlighted 

SfloT k° r 3 ^^or revision to the force structure to realistically 
reflect changes m the combat situation. . 

b. Programming . 

N avy portion of MAP-CB for FV75 was programmed at $7.7 
nillion . In late December 1974, the FY75 MAP-CB was aoproved by Congress 
f * mU '* l evel <5275 million) than that for which plans tad teen 

million ^ mil \ i0n) ' Tha [i avy share of this reduced level waT$5 

lllion. This required an immediate foreclosure of $1.1 million of 
planned expenditures and a flurry of reprogramming actions to realign 

the sia million reduction was taken from investment 
-ms to ensure continuity of operations and maintenance capability The 
only magor investment items retained in the program were 9 LCM-B’s- fi^T 

March -Anr”? 10 Expanded airlift and airdrop requirements in 

it resulted in the reprogramming of all unobligated Navy funds, 
with the exception of minimal amounts required for operations arid 
maintenance. 


(2) The MAP is not considered a viable method for providing material 

of P the Ur t er wartlme conditions. Incremental funding and inflexibilities 

?!,]?? system preclude the rapid and timely action required to ensure 

immediate replacement of critical investment items lost in combat. In 

packina" 'cratin' IT"!, t “ refore unprogrammed) charges as increased 

packing, crating, handling and transportation (PCHST) requirements and 

ammunition price escalations play havoc with a system that requires 

P " 2 * * * * * * 9 Justification well in advance of approval of the 






CRAFT ACQUISITION. During CY74, thirty-two MAP-supported craft were 
delivered to MNK (22 PBRs , 6 Monitors, 2 ATCs and 2 ASPBs) . Although 
there were no craft deliveries in CY75, the following acquisitions were 
prograiraried/pending as of 12 April 1975: 

a. Floating DrydocR AFDL-25. This 1000-ton capacity craft was 
towed from its Inactive Fleet site at Puget Sound to Singapore for 
activation and loan to Cambodia. The industrial work (funded by FY73 
monies) was completed March 1975 and the AFDL-25 was towed to Subic fey 
for safekeeping. It was intended that AFDL-25 be anchored at Chrui Chang 
War to function as a supplement to the existing 350-ton floating drydock. 

b. Five LCM-8 * s from Okinawa. Nine LCM-8' s were programmed for 
activation under RCN 5TE35, using CRA funding. Passage of the FY75 
Foreign Assistance Act with a $200M NOA ceiling prompted a reduction of 
1X21-8 acquisitions from nine to five, at a cost of $133K per craft including 
rehabilitation costs. These craft were located at USAGO, Machinato, Okinawa. 
Activation of the five craft commenced January 1975 at Okinawa and included 
installation of stand-off blisters and foaming of hull and blister voids 

for enhancement of hull protection and survivability. Following this 
industrial work, these craft were shipped by Military Sealift Command to . ■ 

South Vietnam for wet storage until the Mekong River was reopened. Interim 
loan of these craft to SVN was approved by SECDEF in April 1975. 

c. FY74 Section 506 Drawdown Craft . These include the following: 

(1) Six Funding for acquisition of six PER's from USN 

assets was included in the FY74 appropriation. Since the craft were not 
available, further action was discontinued. 

(2) Three LCM-8’ s. USN craft more than twenty years in age • 

(in order to eliminate the necessity of introducing legislation for 

transfer as required by the Byrd Amendment, and thus expedite the 
acquisition) were located in the Canal Zone and earmarked for MAP-CB. 

However, the ready availability of additional LCM-8' s from U.S. Army [ 

assets at Okinawa resulted in a subsequent redesignation of three LCM-8' s * 

at Okinawa in lieu of the three in the Canal Zone. Activation work 
(including installation of stand-off blisters and foaming of hull and 
blisters cf the three craft) commenced in March. The craft will now be l 

inactivated and returned to USA assets. 

(3) Four LCM-6's. These craft, located in San Diego and reportedly i 

chosen on the basis of being in excess of 20 years in age, were shipped in 

March 1975 by opportune lift to Subic Bay for rehabilitation and transfer ... 

to MAP-CB. Acquisition efforts have been terminated and the craft will 
revert to USN assets in place. 

d. A total of eight LCM-6 and LCM-3 craft at Subic Bay were identified 
for transfer to MAP-CB under MIMEX. Included in the FY75 MAP-CB Program 

were the conversions of four LCM-3/ 6 to Monitors. It was intended, therefore, 
to convert four cf these eight MIMDX craft to Monitors and rehabilitate the 






remainder as I.CM-6 ' s or 3’s. With the establishment of the $200M NOA 
o-iling for MAP-CB, the funding of Monitor conversions was deferred. 

There were no known expenditures recorded for industrial work on these 
eight craft which will revert to USN assets. 

e. The loan of one floating crane (YD) and one medium harbor tug 
(YTM ) was requested by the GKR. YTM-764 and YD-154 on the west coast of 
CONUS were selected. The YTM-764 was earmarked for service in the Phncra 
Penh area- and the YD-154 for service at Ream. Both craft were scheduled 
to bo towed to ■SRF Subic Bay for rehabilitation in May, but all acquisition 
actions have been cancelled. 


3 

i 






5. • MATERIAL, MAINTENANCE, AND SUPPLY. 


a. ’ MNK Industrial Capability. MNK had shipyard facilities at Chrui 
Chang War, near Phnom Penh, for riverine forces and at Ream for maritime 
forces. The former was capable of most topside and underwater repairs 
for craft up to the size of LCM~8’s. The latter was able to accomplish 
topside and underwater repairs on all craft except for the four ocean- 
going patrol craft. 

(1) The Chrui Chang War facility included all shop facilities 
required for riverine craft repairs, but was limited in future expansion 
by shop space and electric power limitations. Major shop limitations 
also included: limited sources for gases (acetyline and oxygen) which 
were obtained commercially, near -^absence of crdnance repair equipment, and 
inadequate numbers of engine repair and test stands. Craft lift capability 
included a vintage 350-ton capacity floating drydock, a 60-ton capacity 
floating crane (limited in practice to lifts not exceeding 30 tons), and 

a mobile crane capable of lifting and transporting PBR's. As of 1 £pril 
1975, the total number of men engaged in production type work was 760- 
In March 1975, the floating crane and various shop equipments had been 
relocated to a safer site on the Tonle Sap River due to the increased, 
rocket/mortar harassment at Chrui Chang Vfar. 

(2) The repair facility at Ream was one-third to one-half the 
size of that at Chrui Chang Vfar. Included with the Ream facility was a 
1000-ton capacity floating drydock (ex-AFDL-11) on loan from the United 
States. The Ream facility was capable of intermediate level maintenance 
on Maritime Region craft, which included PBR’s, LCM-6, LCU, PCF and four 
32-year-old patrol craft (PC) . 

(3) Skill levels of personnel at repair facilities were adequate 
in the basic trades (welding, machinist, carpentry and electrical) but 
were deficient in trades requiring extensive training (electronics, gyro 
compass repairs, hydraulics and ordnance). The facility at Chrui Chang 
Vfar encountered considerable difficulties in LCM-8 clutch repairs, repairs 
to 105mm turret components, and tug engines. The Ream facility had chronic 
difficulties with gyro compasses, fathometers and radars. In addition, 
many of the internal systems of the four patrol craft were inoperative or 
marginally operative, as parts were especially difficult to obtain for aged 
machinery components. The nineteen PCF's were operational more than 90% 

of the time despite hull construction deficiencies which were slowly 
being corrected by the Khraers. 

(4) Two mobile support bases (MSB) were used by MNK, one at Neak 
Loeung and the other at Chrui Chang War. These bases consisted of four 
connected barges and provided capabilities for PER repair and for fueling 
and limited logistics support. Their capability for repairs to other craft 
types was extremely limited. 

b. Riverine Craft Protection . This program was comprised of the 
several separate projects described below: 




(1) Foaming and blistering work was the most significant project 
in the program and involved (a) installation of three-foot -vide standoff 
blisters and (b) buoyant foam in hull and blister voids. The blisters, 
consisted of one cubic yard frames constructed of 10 pound angle iron 
founded by sheet metal on horizontal and vortical surfaces, tha latter 
also being covered on the exterior by chain link fencing, and foam in the 
interior. The combination of fencing and vertical sheetmetal surfaces was 
intended to provide standoff protection by pre triggering shaped charge 
projectiles to minimire damage within the interiors of the craft. The foam 
was intended to inhibit progressive flooding and to serve as a "life jacket” 
for the craft. Visual examination of several blistered craft hit by shared 
charge projectiles showed that the blister design was usually effective in 
pretriggering. However, these measures were intended primarily for protection 
cf the craft itself rather than protection of the cargo. The following is a 
table of riverine LCM-6 *s showing losses among craft foamed and blistered, 
foamed only, and unmodified: 

Total . Losses As Of Remaining As Of » 

Number 12 APR 75 12 APR 75 

LCM-6's foamed and blistered 12 5 7 

LCM-6 ' s foamed only 33 0 

LCM-6 unmodified 5 3 2 

All losses among foamed and blistered LCM-6* s are known or suspected zo 
have been the result of exp]oding or burning cargo. Nevertheless, foamed 
and blistered LCM-6* s had significantly greater survivability than those 
without. Three LCM-8's were foamed and blistered and there were ongoing 
plans to install and foam blisters on 11 Monitors, 14 ATC’s and all new 
acquisition LCM-8/6's. 

(2) Damage control kits were assembled for 133 riverine craft, 
about half of which were PBR's and the remainder riverine assault and 
logistics craft. Kit contents included tools (e.g.» cutters, hammers) and 
flooding arrestor (e.g., wooden plugs, rubber sheeting). In February 1875,- 
Kits were distributed, but there was no report of their actual use for their 
intended purpose. 

(3) Salvage pumps and accessories were obtained in the late autumn i 

1974 and approximately 33 were installed aboard selected riverine assault > 

and logistics craft in January 1975. There were reports of salvage 

operations using these pumps on at least three separate occasions and five I 

pumps were damaged by enemy fire. 

I 

(4) Stand-off chain link fencing was installed on four mine ora ft to I 

reduce hazards of shaped charge shore fire during minesweeping operations. - 1 

The fencing was installed along the gunwales to protect the superstructure. j 

There were no reports indicating the effectiveness of these installations? 

two of the four minecraft were lost after installation of the fencing, • 

tut these losses ware reportedly due to mines. ’ 

i 





. 15 In ® t ^ llation of 20-pound plate longitudinal bulkheads in I>CH- 

enginerooms and Iranttu was intended to (a) reduce probable flooding o 
engine rooms and (b) improve possibility of a craft having a tak=-bcn» 

^£!^ ! y - M . 0ne 3lde oE ^ “^ine room still operative in case of 
damage to the other. Actual installation was net accomplished due to the 
significant amou.it of industrial work required and the results of sufcsequar.t 
minimal WhlCh showed the additional subnergence {due to flooding) to be* 


c. The Khmer Navy Supply System . 

U) The Navy Supply System was r.ade up of four stock points 

located at mager MNK maintenance sites. The central supnly depot, at the 
Chrui Chang ter Navy Ease, carried approximately 18,000 line items of 
MAP-provided material plus seme 1,000 line items of locally procured 
arterial of a consuraable aature. Stocks at the central depot supoert-'' 
the Chrui Chang bar maintenance facility and provided back-uo support fo- 
three other supply facilities. The second facility, at the Vean Navv 
tese provided supply support to Maritime Region- craft and the maintenance 
facility at Kean. This facility. carried approximately 8,000 lineite^ 

** SUPPly activities wsre located aboard the two Mobile 
support Bases. MOFASE I, located at Chrui Chang ter, was stocked with a 
spares load to support 20 PBS's. M0BASE II, at Neak Loeung, carried a 
spares load tailored to support PBR’s, Monitors, and LCM's. 

a , PL THe ?UpplY system operated on modified post-post procedures 
developed by HEKTC. to fit the Khmer Navy's situation. tL central dep^t 
was Uie primary receiving point for all KAP-fumished material. Material 
received at the central depot was either placed in stock for later 
distribution in accordance with requirements or immediately distributed 

fac^?e Ca ^° 81er u° n 3 direCt - tUrnoVer ^sis. Material stocked at each 
facility throughout the system was recorded on standard Stock Record Cards 
and procedures ivere developed to enable routine stock reolenishr-.cn- of 
material carried. All Stock Record Card maintenance, replenishment 
computations, and requisition preparation was done by Khmer Navy personnel. 
MSDTC personnel monitored the system and maintained surveillance of 
performance. Tile system described above was the result of periodic refin°-~n 
of procedures over the 1974-75 time frame. During this period simplified 
procedures for material issue, receipt, requisitioning, inventory control, 
and critical item management were developed and documented, and trainino 
sessions were held. These procedures emphasised sound, h^ic sto^keepla 
principles and rapid material issue - with delivery direct to the customer 

filwLl a ^ S ‘ S ' JCCeSS of the system is easily quantified: (a) . Requisition 

ill rate trom material stocked was 81 percent through mid-1974; as system 
improvements were initiated, this figure rose to 88 percent and held ' 

“’'crtfr^L 1 ? the B3 ~ 9 ° Pi ' rCEat C£n3s through April 1975, <b) the number 
of craft down for parts consistently averaged 2-3 percent throughout the 
entire penou In short, the Khmer Navy Supply System was amply provided 

supplj suPo-rt^ ?3rtS tiUCa3h ° Ut ^ ri ° d ar ' d Provided excellent 


ep »♦« 




Spares and repair parts were provided under fcllcw-on support 
dollar lines, requisitions for individual iter.? were for wax dad to the 
Navy International Logistics Command, Bayonne , N.J., where charges were 
logged accordingly against the appropriate line and svr-ply action taken, 
She magnitude of follcvz-on support funding va 3 as if si lows: 


LINE DESCRIPTION 

FUNDED 

FY74 

PR CO PAM 'LED 

FUNDED 
FT 75 

COMHUN l CAT IONS SPA PS l X KT S 

117,209 

105,836 

76,057 

OTHER COMMON I CATION EQUIPMENT 

17,500 

24,376 

12,313 

PRIMARY BATTERIES 

37,500 

67, 000 

50,100 

BOOKS MAPS AND PUBS 

3 , 009 

2 ^-gr. 

2,000 

SHIPS SPARE PARTS 

2,2 77, COO 

1, 54 3,977 

1,223,193 

WEAPONS SPARE PARTS 

3-5,500 

65, >30 

50,860 

NAVAL ORDNANCE SPARE PARTS 

45 , 400 

55.400 

36,620 

CLOTHING, TEXTILES ETC. 

54,00 0 

175.326 

27,425 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 

115,500 

124.650 ‘ 

104,335 

OTHER POL 

18,000 

24,930 

12,479 

AUTOMOTIVE SPARS PARTS 

77,000 

■o 

o 

in 

a> 

fN 

68,880 

OTHER SUPPORT EQUIP 

37,750 

25,000 

25,000 

TOTAL 

2 , 835 ,450 

2,765,8X5 

456,129 

should be noted, however, that 

much of the 

FY75 funding was 

eventually 


aiverteo, during the Fo 
and airdrop requirement 


to augmented airlift 


(4) Since early 1974, MEDTC had engaged in a series of projects 
designed zo upgrade significantly the facilities and operations of the 
Khmer Navy supply system. The objective of these improvements was to 
develop and roster self-sufficiency within the Khmer Navy. The most 
important of these projects are described he low: 


(a) Development of simplified procedures for material issue, 
receipt, requisitioning, inventory control, and critical item management. 
Layers or. paper work and approval requirements were removed When these 
procedures were implemented. The system described in paragraphs 3C(1) 
and 3C(2) above is the result of this oroide t. 




(b) Improved ammunition storage facilities. New, expanded, 
and safe storage facilities were built at Chrui Chang War {12,000 sq ft), 
Neak Loeung (4,000 sq ft), and Ream (4,000 sq ft). Previous sites were 
crowded and unsafe. The new facilities provided safe storage and resulted 
in marked improvements in the practice of firmunition control and inventory 
management procedures. 

(c) Improved POL storage facilities. A bermed facility 
(4,000 sq ft) was constructed at Chrui Chang war for storage cf drummed 
product. An adjacent pad was built for use as a local issue point that 
could be controlled to reduce pilferage. 

(d) Increased repair parts storage capacity at the main supply 
depot, Chrui Chang V&r . This project, completed in December 1974, moved 
bulk paint, bottled gas products, and many large items from prime warehouse 
space into a paint locker and outside storage area converted from two old 
ammunition bunkers. The outside storage area was fenced for security and 
covered, an existing roof over the old bunker having been raised some 5 
feet and extended over the entire area. The movement of this stock from 
the warehouse to more appropriate storage enabled the transfer of various 
types of ships' material to the main warehouse from a remote site and the 
dispersal of stock from previously over-crowded lines. 

(e) Customer Support Center. This center, constructed to 
facilitate the simplified operating procedures described above, housed the 
requisition reception, technical, and locator functions and enabled the 
rapid processing of the requirement for issue to the customer prior to 
.accomplishing the time-consuming stock control paperwork. 

(5) Soon after the commencement of the 1975 Dry Season offensive, 
the Navy Division began to order repair parts on high priority requisitions 
based on anticipated needs of the Khmer Navy. Because of the tempo of 
operations, it was clearly evident that engine parts, weapons parts, and 
material for structural repair would have to be readily available to 
minimize craft down-time. To handle the initial surge, in view of the 
length of the pipeline, contact was made with Naval Supply Depot Subic Bay 
and DAO Saigcn and arrangements were made to obtain minimum quantities 
of critical material not already in stock. These were obtained, flown in, 
and replacements ordered for delivery to the appropriate supplying activity. 
Concurrently, NAVILCO was advised of MEDTC's intention to order on ah 
anticipated Not Operationally Ready Supply (NORS) basis and agreed to 
process requisitions accordingly. In addition, in order to further reduce 
NORS time, 24 spare 6V-71 engines (used on LCM-6's, LCM-8's and other craft 
types) were obtained so that an engine pool could be established. In this 
manner, an engine needing repair could be removed and a new/repaired one 
immediately installed. The inoperative engine could then be inducted for 
overhaul and repair. Also, quantities of armor plate, temper half pipe, 
angle iron, and sheet metal were obtained fro?* SRF Subic to be available 
for structural repair. A portion of the armor plate was cut by SRF into 
patch-size pieces as specified by MNK. Concurrent with the above actions. 



by =“ rface at " attahip ' rnailand -as screened and called 
* r J by air fco b,:lld up “-country stocks -of critical iter<3. fill 
a activities of the U.S. supply system involved were BC st 

t ' Pel?fL! -' cooperative. Requirements received priority ’ 
attention and were processed most expeditiously. V y 
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6. TRAINING. Khmer Navy strength increased from approximately 5,600 
in November 1972, to a maximum strength of 15,758 on 30 November 1974. A 
large portion of the increase in authorized strength was to fill the 
existing BFM*s and to form additional battalions for convoy protection 
on the banks of the Mekong and the Tonla Sap Rivers, extending fraa the 
Vietnamese border to the provincial capital cf Kanpong Chhnang . 

a. ln-cou.ntry Training . In -country training of Khmer Navy personnel 
was accomplished at the Enlisted Training Center and at the Officers 
Training School at the Naval Base at Chrui Chang War. This was supplemented 
by practical training aboard Khmer Naval craft at riverine and maritime 
bases. Training was divided into four categories: 

(1) Brevet Superieur (B. S.) - Advance training - five months in 

length. 

(2) d ' Admissibilite au grade de second Maitre (CA/SM) - Petty 
Officer training - three months in length. 

{ 3 > Ere vet Elemen taire (B.E.) - Basic training - two months in length- 

(4) EOM -Promotion - Officer Candidate training - six months in length. 
Subparagraphs (1) , (2) and (3) above were enlisted training. 

The curriculum for each course was planned prior to convening time 
and approved via the chain of command by all Bureau Chiefs and the CNO. 
Language presented, a major difficulty in the training centers. All MAP- 
furnished equipment was provided with English instruction manuals. Since 
MAP funds 'could not be utilized to translate publications, students 
returning from CONUS courses were required to translate course information 
from English to Khmer. Many French publications were also utilized as 
reference material. All enlisted courses were taught in Khmer. Some 
officer courses were taught in French, but the majority* wore taught in Khmer, 
When the* Dry Season offensive started in January 1975, the training center 
at Chrui Chang 'War received increasing amounts of incoming fire. Although 
reports continued to reflect many students in training status, by mid-February 
the classrooms in the training centers were empty, the students' being 
utilized for base defense, emergency maintenance, and manning of boats. 
Appendix 2 is a listing of all in-country training completed during FY74 
and FY75. 

b. Out -of -country Training . Out-of -country training cf Khmer Navy 
personnel was accomplished in the United States and in the Republic of the 
Philippines, The CONUS training program was tailored to provide a cadre 
of instructors in the technical specialties required for the maintenance 
and operation of the riverine and maritime craft assigned to MNK, as well 
as to increase the leadership and management base of the rapidly expanding 
naval force. Personnel returning frexn CONUS training were utilized in the 
training center and in vork centers. In the training center, returning 
personnel were utilized as instructors. In work centers, returning personnel 
were normally assigned as work center supervisors and could be seen as leaders 
and on-the-job trainers of individual groups. Appendix 3 is a listing of 
courses Khmer Naval personnel attended in CONUS. Appendix 4 is a listing 

of on-the-job training conducted at Subic Eay for Khmer Naval personnel. 



c * Spec i. a 1 Ope ra ti on s , With the closure of the Mekong, MNK decided to 
establish, a Special Operations Force (approximately fifty men) to conduct 
interdiction operations against KC positions on the Mekong. This force 
consisted of better qualified individuals selected iron KNK assets (i.e., 
SEALS, 'STMs, etc). This group was to be trained at Ream Naval Bass, and 
then committed to combat operations in a phased schedule. An instructor 
group was selected and a Program of Instruction developed for the training 
period. The. instructor group set up the training at Ream during the 
period 24-39 March 1575. The main group of Special Operations personnel 
arrived on 31 March to commence the training period scheduled/ through the 
15th of April. During this time, emphasis was placed on mar kman ship 
training (M16A1, M79) , scouting and patrolling techniques, and the essential 
requirements for the conduct of combat and reconnaissance patrols. The 
major thrust was toward practical application and night training. 
Unfortunately, this . special training program was terminated by. the rapidly 
deteriorating tactical situation country-wide. 




APPENDIX 1 TO ANNE 


SUMMARY OF MNX CRAFT LOSSES PRIOR 12 APRIL 1975 


YEAR 

PER 

LCM-6 

LCM-8 

MONITOR 

MSM/R 

ATC 

OTHER 

TOTA 

1970 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1971 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1972 

1 

1 

0 . 

0 

00 

0 

0 

2 

1973 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1974 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 (PCF) 

15 

1975 

18 

11 

1 

4 

2 

7 

*2 (MSR) 

45 

TOTAL 

24 

20 

5 

7 

3 

10 

3 

72 

‘PLUS 

MOBILE 

SUPPORT 

BASE II 

AT NEAK 

LOEUNG 






APPENDIX 2 DO ANNEX C 


IN -COUNTRY KHMER NAVY TRAINING 


TYPE OF COURSE 

OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 

RECRUIT 


SPECIALIST: ~~ * 

QUARTERMASTER (MANGE UVRIER) 
HELMSMAN (TIMONIER) 

RADIO TELEGRAPH (TELEGRAPHISTS) 


TRAINING completed 
nums;r of students 


FY74 

109 

9439 


FY75 


460 


189 

79 

66 


140 

62 

36 


GUNNERSMATE REPAIR (ARMURIER) . 
GUNNERSMATE (CANONNIER) 
RIFLEMAN (FUSILIER) 

ENGINE MAN (MECKANICIEN) 
EIECTRICIAN (ELECTRIC IEN ) 
SUPPLY (FOURIER) 


YEOMAN (SECRETAIRE) 


STEWARD (MAITRE D’ HOTEL) 
COOK (CUISINIER) 


34 

143 

369 


22 

122 

303 


270 

132 

19 


224 

87 

30 


14 


24 

5 

7 







OFFICER TRAINING 


NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
COMMAND COURSE 
STAFF COURSE 

NAVAL POST GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ENGINEERING EIECTRONICS 
NAVAL ENGINEERING/MECHANICS 

SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
FUNCTIONAL SUPPLY 
INTELLIGENCE 

OJT/ LANDING .PARTY/RIVERINE WARFARE 
OJT/U SMC/ RIVERINE OPERATIONS 
SHIP SALVAGE DIVISION OFFICER 

CEC OFFICER BASIC QUALIFICATIONS 
NAVAL SHIPYARD PROCEDURES/OPS 
HARBOR DEFENSE 

IOCS 

ENGINEERING OFF SPECIAL COURSE 













CONUS KHMER - NAVY TRAINING 


type or COURSE 

ENLI5TSP TRAINING 

ESE/RADAR/INST 

E SE/COMHUN I CATIONS/ INST 

E &E/ INTERIOR COKKUN I CAT IONS/GYRO 

E £E /G UNNE RSMATE 

PAD I OMAN (TELETYPE MAINTENANCE) 
AIR CONDITiaiING/REFRIGERATION 
MACHINIST MATE (CLASS A) 
MACHINERY REPAIRMAN (CLASS A) 
(CLASS B) 

HULL TECHNICIAN 
ENGINEMAN (DIESEL) INST 
OPT I CALM AN 
INSTRUMENTMAN 

STOREKEEPER (INDEPENDENT DUTY) 
UDT 

LANGUAGE INST 
LANGUAGE LAB MAI NT OJT 
HARBOR DEFENSE 


tEEKS NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


DURATION 

FY74 

FY75 

52 

7 

4 

47 

7 

4 

30 

4 

2 

20 

2 

6 

20 

' ! 

2 

8 i 

■ 3 ; 

2 

11 

.2 | 

6 

12 

3 

6 

12 

3 

' 6 

19 

4 

* 2 

f 

19 

t i 

■ 7 - ! 

| 

8 

17 

1 1 
\ 

1 

17 

} _ j 

2 

13 

- 

10 

25 

4 

2 

24 j 

4 | 

i 

5 

16 ! 

I 

} 

2 


10 


2 


6 



TRAINING IN THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


COURSE 

DIESEL ENGINE REPAIR 
ORDNANCE REPAIR 
PIPE FITTING 
SEAL TRAINING 
ALUMINUM WELDING 
FIH2R GLASS REPAIR , 

AIR CONDITION AND REFRIGERATION 
ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 
GYRO COMPASS REPAIR 


DURATION IN frCEKS 
6 
6 
6 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


25 

17 

5 

23 

6 
11 

4 

6 

4 


FOUNDRY AND MOLDER 


6 


5 



air force 
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MFR'rr ' f * cns . 'or, t i ; au 2-:s * 1 9 7 

««»" “ <». «>».<■ i;^burs»'d;; a ,L‘iaif„“ «•» 

Improvement Plan-Cambodia (TATP-C). The' “ontiS-ial r^. , 
t ion in program funds and the need to' nSnUor » 5 
ly the utilization cf items on hard by service 
contr muted to a decision to reorganize' medtc ^rV'f 
. vice lines. 8 nUt< ‘* ILurL dt01 ’g ser- 

Forced?! 1 ? 7 . 4 * *? EDTC was reorganized and the Air 
Ixi-ed and pro « ra ^ f utilization of Xi™lquip™ t l0 ' 

Air Force Division organization Ih^t ^phasi^d ^*3*" 
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^pr^irSSSk an 
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th is per iod "of " tranc it in !} 6 Vi^rV^^ nurin * 

special operations 

S'liSs s« 

Of operations analysis ‘ ‘ ‘ continuity in the an 

^"int n f t: f k Whl ' : 3 f \ interfaced with Thai' Am^for^ai'rcraft 1 ' 
to the n iimir a of ‘**.H a *e werc .' JSed liberally, 

to flesh out 

oivision. When the AK logistics chief 

f^Sskfuf ^f 1 ^J e ! s ? ns * tor '« stance, two officers .. 
t *°"‘ !; J . iieu 3n to provide continuity —.i-h 1 

a nev logistics officer could be assipn^i ^ * 



TABLE 1. AIR FORCE MVISJON MANNING TABLL 

AUG 74 to APR 75* 


Chief Air Force Division 

F.0Q36 

06 

Admin Supv 

70250 

ES 

CFiief Plans, Training 
and Analysis Branch 

0036 

0 5 

Training Officer 

14952 

04 

Operations Analyst 

14952 

04 

Operations Analyst 

1495Z 

04 

Operations Analyst 

14952 

03 

Chief Logistics Branch 

6616 

05 

Maintenance Officer 

4016 

03 

Maintenance Supervisor 

43191 

E9 

Supply NCO 

64570 

E7 

Programmer - 

64590 

E8 


OFF 8 
EM £ 


*JTD/MEDTC, 1 OCT 74 

TOT 1 2 


b . Relations with 0 tl 

1 -, a ; rrr~~. * 

icr Organizations. 

. Most 


-I ta. mi r orcc Division wore in daily contact with their 
Khmer Air Force (KAF) counterparts, generally at Ha KAF or 
at Pochentnng AB. Visits to outlying bases were much less 
-requent and, a. ter January 1975, they were discouraged be- 
cause of the deteriorating tactical situation. Many KAF~ 
officers spoke adequate English, and there were enough 
French-speaking officers in the Air Force Division to inter 
pret for those who did not. Several officers of the nivl- 
sion took Khmer language lessons and became conversational lv 
proficient . The barrier to communications was not so much' 
language as it was the erratic work hours of some Khmer 
middle management which made it difficult and frequently 
frustrating to locate key personnel. One attempt to cir- 
cumvent tms problem was r ho institution of a formal week- 
ly meeting no tween the Chief of Staff of the Khmer Air Fore 
his principal staft members, and the Chic;? and various mem- 
bers or tne it i r Force Division. This routine encounter 
with a lorssal agenda coordiratcd a week in advance, worked 
tainy well iron -optemb'-r J974 through P -'.saber 1974 but 
tne meetings were •.•uppcr.ded at the onset cf the January 
.--./a offensive and w«rt'; never re instituted. During this 
period , Brig oen b d l.ruiong, (.hiet o \ VtsfF of the y !»-*<»■** 

Air Force, proved- steadily -> Ms gr.asf. of FogUshTLd. 
°> iost in roe months e he conversing cfnct^vilv 
in English with the Chief of the Air Fsrc s "oiv on ~ 'naily 
conferences between these two officers more than made mo 7 

for the Inr-sr of thr* W*> Ok < V «Ti r» t ; »*. rr 


ccnver: 
Air ;-v,: 




There was similar close association between the XAF 
and other members of the Division. The training officer 
made daily trips to liq KAF to coordinate face-to-face 
with his principal counterparts. The Maintenance NCOVs 
routine place of business was at Pocheiitor.g AB, with either 
the KAF maintenance activity or with members of the Log- 
istics Management Assistance Team (LMAT) contract organ- 
ization. This NCO inspected maintenance practices and 
facilities, helped coordinate ferry movements to and from 
Thai -Am Bangkok, and reported on maintenance status and 
problems to the Chief of the Logistics Branch. 

The Division operations analysts were principally 
responsible for Division End- Item-Util i zat ion Inspec- 
tions (EIUJs). Initially, EIUIs were oriented almost 
exclusively toward tail number inspections of indivi- 
dual aircrart on a -scheduled basis. Later, the tendency 
was to de-enjphas i re hardware , and EIUJs reported erf KAF 
bases, overall organizations , ’commend- and- control rela- 
tionships, etc. The operations analysts kept in very 
close contact with personnel of the Ammunition and Ser- 
vices Division, overseeing ammunition stocks and calls 
forward . Particularly towards the end, the analysts 
closely monitored munitions and fuel stocks, especially 
the proper mix of munitions, so that the KAF could oper- 
ate more effectively within fund limitations. The analysts 
also made 'frequent visits to the Direct Air Control Center 
(DA SC}’ at the Ftot Major General (EMG) , the Air Operations 
Control Center (AOCC) at KAF Headquarters, and the Tactical 
Units Operation Center and the various squadrons at Pochen- 
tong Air Base. 


Representatives of Air Force Division also had daily 
contact with the Of f i cer-T n-Charge of Construction, Cam- 
bodia ( 01 CC), and the KAF and Pochenfong Civil Engineer- 
i ng f u actions. s n i t i a 1 ly t h e I ) i v :I s i o n wa s 1 vo 1 v e d ' i n 
the planning and programming of new construction, but, 
after ,Tar.n.yi> : f , the concern was with damage control, 

passive del e- n s e , a r A t .3 c i 1 i t ■ e s t o a c com r- o cl r. 1 ** the off- 
loading of DC-S/r-l>0 aircraft. The latter actions were 
necessary h 0 c n use •; h e we i g h z o f t h e s e a ; re r ■; f z 1 e d t o 
prenature I dilate oi. a soil cement taxi way and apron. 


A i i M A P - » ’ B * r a p: s po r t a 1 1 on va s t h c r e ■= n 0 r s : h j 1 i tv of 
t h e A mm uni t i. c- n and 5 e r vie es D : v i 5 i o n , a n d t h /* A. i r V o re e 
Division had no direct control or i b: I tty for the 

Bird Air C - 1 3 0 con t r a c t or £ o r t h c 1 i FA T j a \r\ \ f r - 0 n tracts. 
Air Force unit'- c u t s i d c M F D f : : s u p p 1 i. e d a l i 1 A 3F C mb a t C 0 n - 
trol Team (renamed Cargo Control* Team)', USAF materials hand- 
ling equipment repairmen, and an Air Force medic to help 
with the mission at Pochen tong . But (•:•-»? A*r Force Divsion 
was involved in several ancillary problem areas, such 


coordination for 


and ground control { taxi route prior- 
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KlfMcR AIR FORCE 


a. Organizatio n and Personnel 


The KAF was organized as 
with the Air Force Commander 
Commander- in-Chie f , ' KAF Head, 
can and French influences in 
from an especially broad span 
cally, the air base structure 
ation in appearance (Chart B1 
hot so direct in actual opera: 
are discussed below in the na. 
tions sections . 


a small but .-separate service, 
reporting directly to the FANK 
quarters reflected both Ameri- 
staff f uncf ions and suffered 
of control (Chart A). Tvpi- 
reflected a cleaner organiz- 
, but unfortunately it was 
tions. Complicating factors 
intenance, supply, and epera- 


The force structure of the Khmer Air Force was origin- 
ally programmed for a counter-insurgency mission in an. 
emerging country, and this force objective had been reached 
by September 1974 (see tables 2 and 3). In conjunction 
with a SECUEF-di rected plan to make the Khmer Air Force 
self-sul ficient for in-country airlift, six additional 
C-123's arrived between December 1974 and March 1975 
These additional. C-123 aircraft were used to renla-ce * los- 
ses and to train additional crews and maintenance personnel 
in Thailand. They did not make any appreciable airlift 
contributions prior to the U.S. evacuation. 


KAF never had a personnel recruiting problem. The 
total KAF authorized strength was 10,000 and was offici- 
ally reported as approximately 9,800 by KAF . This total 
is somewhat misleading because it contains 7,500 to 3 000 
personnel of Unites de. Defense, i.e.,. battalions of the ■ 
regiment ct*s Fusiliers de I'Air, These ■ units were responsible 
lor defense of the base perimeters and were organized on 
the Army model, into battalions of 512 men each; The op- 
erational Air r-orce (i.e. aircrews, maintenance, and other 


support functions associated 
numbered .fewer than 2,000 pe 
in a somewhat swo3 len KAF neadc 
of the relatively few KAF per so 
the effective air support, stri 
the US Ambassador sent a letter 
Commander, ir. February 1.97 5 exu 
the KAF and commenting, ir* Chur 
had so many owed so much to so 
with the situation concurred \h 
applicable to the KAF ns it hr! 


i t h the f j 


mission) 


of whom a number were 


arters . 

In recognition 

nel dir 

o c t 1 y i n v c 1 ve d i 

e , a r:d 

airlift missions 

to Brig 

Gen Fa Chhong, 


zh ill's words , that "never 
Lew.’ 1 All those familiar 
if: the observation was as 
been to the RAF. 


One of the most basic proble-rs. 
snared with all the Khmer services, 
q u ate mo 1. 1 v ation, i n c c- n t i v c r. r d s i 
ur q yes l i on ah i y cent c i b;i r C.i r-. A j r 
selling of f avo r s , 


of the KAF, one that it 
was the totally irade- 
• a v y s v stem. F c one -<* ics 
si on or resources, the 
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corrupt KAF practices. The necessity to survive, alone 
vith.tne temptation of using official positions as a 
means to do so, inevitably led to falsified reports 
evasion of responsibility, cynicism, theft, abuse of 
position, and lack of mutual trust and respect within 
and among the services. Military pay was a virtual 
msult; the monthly pay of even Lieutenant Colonels 
and Majors was hardly sufficient to keep them in cigar- 
ettes. As a consequence, an official role was oft»n 
only a front for the real means of livelihood, and 
performance of military missions in many cases took 
second place to the requirement to make a living Graft 
in the Khmer Mir Force took a variety of forms ,°ranging 
rom confirmed sales of transportation and profiting 
from unofficial cargo to allegations of KAF pilots' 
demanding pay-ofrs for providing fire support. 

i / AF u Was thin ! n t0 P~and middle -management 

leadeiship. Khmer society, oligarchical by tradition, 
did not have tne inclination to adjust to a situation 
m whicn it was essentia! to train subordinates for 
upward mob il i ty or for sharing of responsibility. The 
/Americans, particularly technical representatives, quick- 
ly identified the tew s trong, . effective leaders andVort 
ed througn them to achieve objectives. The ’phenomena of 
*^ate ? rn1 ^ and i " £ormal chain ^ Of. organization and~ 
command, which exist an all elements of society, were 
particularly prevalent in the Khmer Air Force. The ef- 
fective, energetic performers among the staff could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. The others ranged 
from simple mediocrities who could perform, given enough 
time, to a vast majority who were deadwood. 

Some of the most effective and most respected KAF 

cw ers W " e Br i g Ge 2 Ea CM '° n S> ChiSf of Staff, Col Sok 
Commander ° f r '£ che; ’?° p g AH, and Lt Col Tach Her.* 
1 e ^*o u Praent iechnique de 1’Air (The Pochentona 
'IV ^/maintenance). The latter unit, a monster" 

3 nfn Ua '- 0n ^ r Over 1,000 persons , included intermediate 
and organizational maintenance, munition* Ta ; nterance -h 
ground shipment, and most directs 
related functions short ol actual air operations or bn*- 
defense am security. 


rf r? 0 rM n !- , V* fenSe , and sc - !ir U>' was the responsible 
Ot Lt col Koy ion, another officer who became a U.5. fr.^ 

itev, wno had'.- p re v i. o us 1 y been a finance officer. Because 

P_v i5 / epljf:atJO 0 £or ^ 0Ti?st >'- h.e was appointed to the 
EWhentong security responsibility by Bri? Gee r, chhonc 

IlUr sc * e most blatant .buses of 

illicit transportation on m : * ■ t a r v si rrmft i i r i v 
n 



TABLE Z: KAF AIRCRAFT STATUS AS OF 31 MARCH 1975 


AC FT 
TYPE 

PRO- 

GRAM- 

ED 

pp_ 

* CEIVED 

AS- LOST 
SIGH- 
ED 

AC OUT 
COUNTRY 

AC IN 
COUNTRY 

DAILY AVG 
OH PATE 
MAR 

T-2QD . 

76 

76 

58 18 

18 

40 

66 % 

T-283 

16 

16 

15 1 

13 

2 

100* • 

T-4l 

23 

23 

13 10 

0 

13 

85 ? 

C-^T 

15 

15 

2 13 

0 

2 

e 

H 

O 

H 

AC-47 

IT 

17 - 

l4 3 

2 

12 

58? 

UH-lfi 

36 

36 

25 ll 

k 

21 

89 ? 

O-ID 

1*7 

47 

'18 29 

2 

16 

69 ? 

O-IF 

2 

2 

1 1 

0 

1 

* 

O 

O 

O-IG 

8 

8 

5 0 

6 

2 

ico? * 

U-1A 

18 

18 

1 17 ' 

0 

1 ’ 

100 % » 

UH-IH(GUR) 

15 

15 

14 1 

1 

13 

85? . 

C-123K: 

.20 

20 

17 ? 

5 

12 

55? 

AU-24 

15 

15 

13 2 

1 

12 

82? 





spoke excellent English, assumed responsibility for de- 
fense and security, trained and rejuvenated his unit, 
built additional defensive positions, lighted, fenced 
and mined the perimeter, and became except ional 1y force 
ful and effective. Col Ssngwar D? hopes'. Chief of Cper 
ations (C-3), was uneven in per fci mnnce a : ;d peripheral 
to those who were utilized as effective points of c^nta 
by the b\ S . personnel. 

There were opeistional squadrons r or each t y p p of 
aircraft consisting entirely of rated personnel and a 
few administrative clerks. Some attempts were ir.ad*> t 0 
suggest changes in organization, but the lack of quail- 
tied personnel, the apparent resistance to giving up 
prerogatives or to assuming any additional -respond th ? | i 
and the impossibility for US personnel to understand 
the underlying ’’squeeze relationships” involved , almost 
always made such reorganization initiatives fruitless. 

It is nc-t possible to verify, but if was believed 
that KAF did not have any sizeable number of phantoms 
(i.e., men listed on payrolls but not present for dutv) 
although it would have been possible to conceal a nun: be 
of them among the defense units who worked on shifts or 
among personnel at outlying bases. 

TABLE 3. 'KAF' PILOT STATUS AS OF MARCH } 975 


AIR- 

CRAFT 


FIRST 

PITOT/ 

FLIGHT 

LEAD 


r-28 

UJ-24 

IH-3 

:/AC-47 

>-i 

M23 


27 

15 

35 

23* 

21 

3* 


CO- 

PILOT/ 

WING 

MAN 


30 

9 

30 


M 

0 


NON- 


DUTY 


0 

0 

2b 

pi 

0 

5 


J rsxn.u 

I rain i! 


TRNG IN 
COUNTRY 


Qualified Pilots 


g m country 

:g out co;ir.t ry 
Total 


* Dual qualified C-47/C-I23 Fire- 


61 

TT*-' 


TOG Oirr 
COLT, TRY 







During 1974-75, the Khmer Republic was actually a 
series of enclaves, with air transportation often the 
only link between them. Some areas had food surnlus es 
(Battambang, rice and sugar; Kompong So®, fish and salt) 
ihat were in very short supply in other areas [such as 
the capital). Therefore, there was a strong temptation 
to utilize any airlift space for such cargo. In the lat- 
ter pare of 1974, transportation of illicit cargo by all 
types of aircraft had reached epidemic proportions. Dur- 
ing the *et Season lull, the abuses did not significantly 
impac on combat operations; however, overloading had 
reached tne point where aircraft and crews were jeopar- 
dized, and poorly packed commodities, such as sugar and 
even salt, were producing extra maintenance problems from 
spillage. Overloading contributed to several documented 
instances of damaged landing gears, and two major accid- 
ents were allegedly the direct result of overloading. 

After AF Division Chief’s direct criticism and strong 
letters to the KAF Commander produced no noticeable imp 
provement, or. 18 October 1974, the Chief, MEPTC, sen* a 
letter on the aircraft abuse to Lt Gen Sosthene Fernandez, 
Commander- m-Chief of FANK. Within a few days, Brig Gen 
Ea Chhong called a meeting of all base commanders and re- 
quested that the AF Division Chief and the US Air Attache 
attend. The AF Division Chief presented the US position 
regarding flying safety and illicit use of planes and 
General Ea Chhong endorsed these views. Brig Gen Pao Lim 
Sma, the KAF Deputy Commander, and Col Khucn Fran** the 
Pochentong Deputy Commander , who were allegedly the two 
worst offenders, were sent on an extended TDY. From that 
time on cargo in non- transport aircraft and obvious abuses 
diminished markedly. It was also at this time that Lt Col 
Koy ion ^previously mentioned) was appointed Chief of 
Defense and Security at Pochentong, 

Cl) Airfields. 

Pochentong Air Base , on the southeast side of the run- 
way which it shared with Pochentong International Airport 
was the center of over 90 percent of ail KAF operations # 
maintenance , ana logistics. There were also two other 
oases with hard- surfaced runways, one at Ream, near ‘xonponp 
•Son on tiie southern coast, and the other at Battambnn" o 
the Central Nortnwcst . At Battambana , KAF rHi - 

mentary T-41 training end had plans to develop af-Is Main 
ing capability, but these plans were not b«for* 

the US Mission’s evacuation. There were also KAF bases at" 
..ompong Gnam .and Kompong Chhisang with improved runv/a-* sur- 
faces. Usually two or three T - > A * c *n <4 




or an AU-24 were stationed on these outlying bases. In 
addition, until the snail runway ,:a:r.e under -direct 'fire 
0- ID 1 s and helicopters operated' f ron Neat Lcourg cn ^he* 
Mekong River. Plans to upgrade facilities at the out- 
lying fields and to disperse KAF operations and mainten- 
ance throughout the country were constantly overcome by 
events and were never realized. 

(2) facilities. 


The Pochentong runway was more than sdequate for KAF 
operations, hut it developed significant cracks shortly 
after the mtroduot ion of continuous and frequent PC-£ 
traffic. In 1973, the Of fleer- In-Charge of Construction 
(OTCC) developed a comprehensive, 1 e:Vg -raru?e plan for 
repair and construction of aprons ar.d t sxiways at Pcchen- 
tong. The plan w r as developed with a committee compos 
of representatives of the US -Embassy, USAT^. the Go-'er-- 
ment of the Khmer Republic, and ME PTC , and the plan was 
funded in 1 974 . However, with the ener.v occupy in? thv 
only available sources of crushed rock in-count r\y de- 
struction of the only cement plant, and reduction* in 
river traffic in the fall of 1974, it was almost impossibl 
to obtain construction materials in quantity. 


With t crushed rock and 
mi t tee agreed to proceed 
for the new aprons, one 
sides of the base. This 
tion and provided the sn. 
concrete surface could la 
new civilian ramp north c 
south of the runway was c 
out a permanent surface, 
pec ted to last more than 
mid -April 197S, the surf 
ning to show signs of de 
heavy DC-S traffic of t?i 
ti enable whet, a or this *o 
as a usable surface for 
longer . 


cement net available, the ccn- 
v/ith soil cement construction 
•ach on the military and civil ian 
option permitted an interim sol li- 
st met lire on which a permanent 
ter be laid. Construction of the 
f the runway and the Charlie ramp 
cr.p feted in No v emk er 1 974 . -With - 
ti‘;e soil cement could not be ex- 
one or two rainy seasons. By 
cc of the Charlie ramp was begin- 


1 f 


c>J 


th e 


rt e-. 


airlift. It is ques- 
v ■; ,i c a u 1 d h a v e 1 a s t e d 
ere than a few -weeks 


Resurfacing of the KA 
difficulty .of ! ack o f jaa t 
wo r k in g a r c : d c 1 1 y r r- r c 
equipment for tearing out 
slabs had heaved arsJ crar 
r s true t u r e . A s a r e s u 1 t , 
foreseen as one the tv 
prehensivc* rlc.n v:as dr n 
the time of l 5 5 evacuation 
of both cone i'vte and pier 
of the KAF maintenance 


f rcaintenar 
erin;s T pi.- 







ce are;* faced- the same 

tne lack of necessary 
* •:= f v. - 1 n > I * c v e i e v.- h o r e 
u and from pour sub 

t lie i. x c a '«* y r * rr p , 

7 st rh-v ti.T.e the* cor.- 
v e r ■ x z nvp 1 i sh ed . ?.y 

c r :i t i r c d e t e r 1 o r a * L c :r 
j :-.r,A\ng (PSP) portions 




H O', 


and the other bases, thc: : 
grammed into ammunition ! 
tions. As a result, KAF 
activities were still in 
of the o 3 d military base 
walled off wit h temp o r a : , 
as those for airborne rail 
were housed i : . a d c q u a t e f 
received repeated direct 
March and April . For the 
rudimentary, but it canrio 
ing factors in KAF effect 
have required significant 
for KAF to have gone much 
tenance sel f -suff icienev. 


i;:r:ds were repeatedly repro- 
!CS because of funding limita- 
lops i ’warehouses , and supply 
:? pre ~ World AVr Xi structures 
i:i corners of existing hangars, 
r £ * 1 j ans ■ _ Seme shops , such 
r epa i r ana eng i ne bu t Id-up , 

• l -i t .1 es , i 57. til. - he bu i Iding s 
Js by 20/mm rockets in late * 

:csv part, facilities were 

said that they were linit- 
- - s s . A !. 3 f a *: i .1 i t i e s wou I d 
x p fins ion and improvement in order 
orthor towards in-country main- 


n . Logi s t ic s 

The KAF logistics systci 
s t e a d i 1 y , w a s g e n i- r a .] 1 v L <• o ■ 
flying mission. As the 19 / 
grossed, the logistics fun €• 
creased flying missions and 
Poc hen tong Air Hr: so hcr.vric < 
in March 1975 . During the ; 
and facilities were damaged) 
or wound e cl ok * 0 r a 1 1 moral 0 c 
i nc rea s ed un t i 1 even 1 ogist j 
a j. 3 , tli c log i i 1 c s e f f o r t v r 
but there wero many problems 
religious, sociological, rol 
in the K h mer s e c i e t v , w } [ i • : 
s o 1 v e . 


1 even legist; 
tics effort 
many problem; 


■ « j c h improved s 1 owl y bu t 
; b i e oL support. ..np -the KAF 
! Dry ilea son Offensive pro- 
ions kept pace with the in- 
gave eifcctive support until 
;i t » r a t c d w i t h r 0 0 k e t ate 3- k s 
i na 1 n n : h , m a »: y aircraft 
many personnel were killed 
eteriorated, and absenteeism 
:s slowed considerably. Over- 
considered 3 a t i p. facto rv . 

* oft*?’] springing from complex 

• tic. a 1 . and economic forces 


fragment a t i or 
to many logistics 
o f t c n ; i h y b rid •' : 
tribute to eft ’\r\ 
Maic^r supply 
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In addition, each materiel function at Fochentonr* was 
a separate entity with little coordination or support be- 
tween functions. It appeared that each functional manager 
j ealously guarded his own domain and resented anvone else’s 
invading it. This independence also degraded requests for 
assistance from other lateral agencies, and almost prohibited 
a coordinated eifort, except when specifically directed by 
the KaF commander . Consequently, extensive bureaucratic 
time-consuming procedures were involved in trying to get 
spare parts and other equipment.... The same situation, onlv 
worse, was found ‘when KAF requisitioned Items from FANK 
such as POL, ammunition, and other common -use items, * 


The physical plant at Pochentong Air Base was inadequate 
to support the number of aircraft assigned. In November 
1972, KAF possessed only 86 aircraft; at the start of the 
1975 offensive, KAF was supporting over 200 aircraft, with 
about half usually located in Pechentong. Even’ without th* 
war, it would have been di ff icut t tc manage effectively su -h 
a large operation with ahtiquated and inadequate facilities. 
Compounding the problem was a shortage of experienced tech- 
nicians and dedicated supervisors, a lack of discipline, in- 
adequate contiol o f pe rsonne 1 , and little concept of the 
overall force structure required to support the workload. 

Yet despite these deficiencies, the KAF logis'tical function 
continued to improve in its support of the mission. 


Much of this improvement can be 
istics Management Assistance -'earn ( 
v.ided a 47-man contract logistic sy 
the logistical management structure 
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reached serious proportions, so that through the last 
months heavily loaded T- 28 's were required to taxi verv 
carefully to avoid hitting a prop. Most of the PSP rlmn 
and revetment area was rough and usable only for C-47<s P 

because of holes under the PSP formed during previous 
wet seasons. ** yievious- 

The civil engineering efforts to Veep Pochento-g 
operational turough the last months were increasingly 
KWr e n b >' .^e OICC Director of Construction for the^ 
Khmer Republic, with assistance from the MEDTC Air 
Force and Army Divisions when Khraer military engineers 

ennfnnf 5 “ lred - Ge "erally, the performance of the X 
engme^.s was prompt and efficient; that of the FANK 
HOD personnel desultory and generally ineffective. The 
cen»nt a -j"!’ installed to prevent failure of the soil- 
pfvv t ‘? xirfa /. required maintenance at night by the 

caus v^a rt 1 1 1 A1S ° a* ni , ght ’ the ” repaired damage 
of thJ mLt[ng b^C-fje?wash. P3CtS ^ dis P lace * e "t 

tn *-iviI engineers at Pochentong would respond 

to problems only atter extensive prodding. The commander 
after 5 ", t engineer squadron was difficult Jto locate 
e 1 January, and the civil engineer from ilq KAF was 
rarely seen at Pochentong. 4 as 

mr-r 0116 t0 tf ,‘ e ur } re 5 pensiveness of KAF engineers, the 
OICC arranged a detail of local nationals to police up 

an^su^rv;° m ' tne rUnWay 3nd taxiva Y^ during the daytime 

^^hentong: a/ Both X proj|ects^we P e' J aioderately 0n " 

jivcessfui until !n id -March when the rockets became more 
numerous and the workers walked off the ioh. As a r°Mace 

Ai , r . F ? rc * piYision, the KAF 

runwav at nT-i- s r‘ a P n8 l the 

liphi-'carf ‘ 1 $ ncnind a towed NF-2 

rnnM 1 * \ liU:r ^ration ’-as very successful, but it 
co j ^ d o»* 3 ) be accompl isn.?d through rh^ 

vent ion of an Air force Division obs.-yer who m.d^all 
arrangements and accompanied ►V „ rP n D 'who- '.''ri 11 
did not appear, there wore aiwa^exe^os Us'Vo'wW 

~iy l * ,,:u nor - ! ' 52n done. A similar situation develone 
•vhs.n a r ran genic 5 wore to oK*i^n -> j • P 

so-far;rtr^r d 

yp-i aui^n .-as never carried our. ur!°ss -;p s;- r nr -„ 
Division observer was present. 

struct ion J of building^ had° hc™*Jr£r”r. c ^ 




lines of respons ibil 1 ty 
delays and confusion. 


Base- level maintcnanc : 
maintenance activities, v;c 
of Maintenance at all b .?■ t 
Pochentong, it was inapprc 
other stations because of 
deployed. In addition, KA 
was supported by the Loci:' 
Team (LMAT) . Almost all } 
of all operations were cc-i 
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sibility for Minton^ su-W ,t u ^ S with tne respon 
Airer-if*- -r i - I - a11 bei; W5rs ^effective. 

. .11 ". re otu-ar-ccnmissicn f-rsr prolonged per- 

from f> ' e headquarters. Messages 

lv* and °: P crsonnel v;ere not handled quick 

rfFv-'V Tr~' a -‘ ^V " 05 * £re compounded by the comolex 
<■ 1 «:iu r.-vF organization, ■ * 


lines of m.rma! 
wi th Mo \ r. tenon : 
Maintenance Sep. 
the Aerospace ( 
Mun i t i or 55 Ma i n j 
Director of Mai 
Pochentnn-; was 
daruis , jiO wj 5 j 

Oi nl } st af 
effective, but 
as marginal, pr 
ing. Coin-rum ca 
handi-tnifcie ra 
and the flight 
was non - ex i 5 ten 
function was ba 
maintenance fun 
authority, Mat: 

date parts rcau 
spans ive to trie 


;,c ": ^ 1 : 1 .** r ' v ‘ :h r ri tong was organised along the 
:U* rw^r st X r,;J '- ; ’:'* factions and organizations 
Control, the Organizational 
"7 t,;r * }£ Id Maintenance Souadron fFMSl 

‘Equipment Support -Squadron (A6E&S) , and the' 
p,.an^e orquauron f ?b) all under the control of the 
}*? the Director of Maintenance at 
anu u ’ as ca I’ ab *-ven by U,S. sian- 
' tea by only two or three capable subordinates. 

f n r 1C5j ntenance Control was the most 
; ' ■’ r 5 '-* 1 the- unit would have been rated 

uvmrily because it did little planning and scheduj - 
! V j 1 ; 0nS WaS onc 0 , f the bi Kg £ st problems*. Although 
lv{?I ’ e usea between shops, maintenance control 
lire, status reporting was slow, and transportation 
a tor maintenance personnel. The Material Control 
^atiSiUwtoiy primarily because the supply and 
etions were organized under separate lines of 

f : —vary responsibility was to vali- 
an - to p > •. i^n t pilferage. It was not re- 
uigenc)* oi combat operations, 

tro * v,as 3 t“° inefrective. There was no quality 
r-r- ana >arety practices were largely ignored, 
carbons ware zjes^iy mismanaged and not kept up tc- 
.bi y f~-V ; °!* cr der revealed unneeded 

- 7" :b’c.7.cr. aticn of Aircraft’* c-r tcch 

factors within this 

' 1 ;~-' J :> iim. ana adequately trained per - 
o* a string rroaram . 


Support Squadron (AGESS) 





POL for AGE was rationed by hit'-er hp-I- .i- -- ■*- e ^ * ■ 

the allocation was inadequL" tL. tfT'l - ' an “ •» rcst instance 

cult to obtain. Most AQE P “\ tS were 

ous types and manufacture. Verv f™, r “ .^ ^ r 0 ; a fix ture of vari- 

could have been reduced if coraon ite/rs Pr( * leS5S 

This squadron was also required to ri~.i-v, 
on 90 to 954 of all KAF vehicle 

ferage were extensive and contributed toV tjlw '1. Ft? pU : 

SS5S-. susss — 

local general purpose , lQeau >> 

could have been supported off the"lrcal eraa*;;. SUPP Whlch 

Hie most arduous task required of the .'.cpsq — « -u 
support of forklifts. In th- period wp 74 ?- \\T~r 
average of only 4 out of 42 f^UifL wro iJ cfciwioTe,-h 
day, a condition which becane eUwM» d* 5 ach 

1975 Dry Season Offensive. MHor'c^M^^ tl* g t|,e 
obsolescence and, again, th: vaHetv'io'tC-oe ~fl ^ T™ 
the lack of tech data , di fficul 'tils ir t - 1 ec ' u ^- nt - . 
again, a total absence of preventive Entree Y ’ 0RCS 

The Field Maintenance Squadron ch.-ms n « r r nT .,,i , , 

most personnel assigned were wll-traiSd' wchn4i«-*‘ ’ “ 

Facilities and equipment in most shon, “re t. 

Engine Build-up shop was hampered b-/ the lark' a? -ini -w —'*• 

change kits on the R2800-°°K -id lit 17 "™ • , e “* 1R ® 

~r r__i 1 . r , i.-ouu w-w «na Job'i/ enrine^ arid th** Inric- 

of a forwlifc or overhead hoist for movina“ereir.«. ,1 E i? 

^ Son ^ t!ainten:U,Ce S;,ppIiod ex cei lent* support to 


The Organization Mainten; 
continually inproving. The l> 
fonned first and second rebel 
and C-123K sections were also 
at these levels., but these ci 
capability- and 20% of phase : 5 
oO? or tiros c for tiic C-J23K 
THAI -AM faci.ii.try i_n Bangkok, 
well qualifier: however"; jack 
i we if tii r’hri^e ; ns pec t ions, th 
order noGitication, and h^aw 
at the TUAI-AJI iVciUty. * 


?f-° Squadron (®S) performance was 
AU-24, and 0-1 sections per- 
on ram tens nee local lv. The C-4 7 
capable of performing maintenance 
rrr.oft saturated the maintenance 
r^peetjons for the AC-47 1 s and . 

'IF P; r i ; omea under contract at the 
jno ;-2>? maintenance section was 
maintenance jigs caused 

,0 x F ' 1 ~ 1 ' 1 J; f mcegthening tech 

riSi,.* um tie ciaaviog to cc porfenned 





ino number or mocha nico assigned N 
Pochenteng w,is inadequate. Training / 
x n a ! 1 y ; n g g od b eh i nd a ire r a ft del 3 vc v \ * 
a continual shortage of personnel a?- M 
levels. Manning at outstations was 
for their QMS workload. hesvsvnr iti.v 
personnel shifts, from the outsta fior/ / 
relieve the imbalance were frustrated c 
though personnel shortages existed tine 
Season Offensive, the OMS continued tn 
creased sortie rate satisfactorily, tint 
j.oaded r/y extensive battle damage from 
March and early April, when over fifty 
damaged in less than three weeks, 

P e r 5 c n no I of t n e Munitions M a i p r c * n '• 
did an excellent job in providing loads 
though many improvements ivere made in m 
facilities at Pochentong, proper safe tv 
seldom adhered to. On aircraft uploadc 
weapons were armed at time of load! nr . ^ 
seldom removed from bomb racks. Make-s 
dollies were used to move weapons. Roc 
loaded and taken to the shoo and bench c 
ways removing the rockets --a practice wj 
a rocket being fired through the roof o 
on at least one occasion. Support of g> 
aircraft was marginal. Many problems e; 
non - a va i 1 a h i 1 i ty o f par t s for the XM - 1 9 
systems. Maintenance by gunners on AC-* 
macnine guns was non-existent. Little j 
^armament systems maintenance was 
ijiC 1 " S un charging system also erv-rf* 
numerous sortivs were flown without i 
a result of ML PTC inspections in t fie mu- 
force Division called these 
tent ion of Mq KA F in repeated letters/ 
z r c P r * c Y w o u 1 d be corrected i r. y a <■ u 0 - 1 
3afc prf-rfirvs would soon rc^n C ^V-r, 
->ress oi exjie«i j t i r.g wuni t icr.s -hr.noii ni’ <j 
? f fens i ve , 


o the CMS at 
r e g : a r , s had o r i g - 
es , and there was 
he higher staff 
re than adequate 
:.*:pt3 to coordinate 
^ foci: en tong to 
cr Hq KAK , Even 
oughout the Dry 
support the in- 
ti! it was o v e r - 
rockets in late 
aircraft were 


- a *- £ b q u a d r o n ( MM S ) 
ed aircraft.. Al- 
munitions storage 
y practices were 
cd at- night, the 
Cartridges were 
shift t ransportalio 
::ket pods were down 
shocked without ai- 
'/hic’l resulted in 
U the armament she 
pm systems on all 
existed because of 
i 7 a n d XM - 9 3 gun 
- i i 7 , .50 caliber 
pre- flight or post 
• accomplished. 

■ *-d a problem, and 
■r,v;. ne guns. As 
in it ions area, the 
ancies to the at- 
hern-ally the ciis- 
time, but the an- 
v c i /: 1 1 y in t h e 
during the las-t KC 


! •’-*»*"*<>«« "»* a:1«:qu3«f :>• r n r •' d an ,« equipped 
J i ciu : ie;?o1 ™ P3 \r.. as 3 CO nse- 
‘.W'.i '-U' T? F 1 ?/>«*»«» J r-tefraed late -Ts eve! maintenance 




capability at the outstations were lack of adequately 
trained personnel, lack of adequate equipment, ana a 
shortage of directors of maintenance with experience 
and initiative. 

Largely because of the influence of the LMAT personnel, 
maintenance performed at I'cchentong was improving in all 
areas until the onset of the 197s offensive. Because of 
the LMAT contribution, the personality of the Director cf 
Maintenance, and the continuing maintenance training pro- 
gram at Udorn, the non-depot * I evel KAF maintenance at 
Pochentong was making satisfactory progress towards be- 
coming self-sufficient. 


( 2 ) Supply. 

Overall, KAF supply v; a s a satisfactory opevat ion , 
improving steadily, and capable of supporting the KAF fly- 
ing mission. All military supplies and major items, except 
ammunition and POL, were received through tin: Foreign Assis- 
tance Office (FAO} warehouse, where .the items were inventor- 
ied and distributed and title was transferred to the appro- ' 
priate service. The warehouse was under the jurisdiction 
of the TANK, but it was actually supervised by third-country 
nationals under contract co the MEDTU Army Division. A 
large part of the warehouse's job was to document shipping 
discrepancies and shortages, because a great deal of pilfer- 
age took p'lace before items arrived in- country. In some 
cases,, entire CONEXes, still banded and locked, were found 
empty when opened ii t the warehouse. I toms most subiect to 
pilferage were handtools, vehicle parts, communications 
spare parts, clothing, and other items with commercial appeal 

KAF operated under a manual supply system, similar 
to US models. Under the Hq KAF G -4 were Chief of Supply, 

POL, and Personal Equipment. The Chief cf Supply had three 
branches, Management and Procedures, Supply Management, and 
Materiel Facilities. All branch chiefs were qualified and 
capable of peri or mi ng their duties. Two LMAT personnel, one 
American and one: th i rd-coun It y national, were assigned to - 
assist in procedure*!, matters, such as warehoosi ng techniques 
stock control , and funds management. They also- helped with 
translation and with drafting messages to and from depots in 
the States, " f 

i £i e p y 1 rr ; ; : ; y s u ppl y p r c b 3 0 r s w ere t h o e wi 1 1 c h y sun! 3 y 
arise from the lack of interface between a manual supply 
system and a computerised one. While a st-rV record clerk 
was following up or: an overdue shipment, The property could 
actually have been received and he cn. hHv;d . Similarly a 
priority requisition was frequently d v spa V n.-d at the same 
time the item 1; : : s . h c in • • r e , i v L - i j r; a r ! . * ; ■; ; -■ ^ . 




the manual syste^were related to 

AU-24 aircraft, the XM-93nnd hn, f al data for the 

' re ‘- 1 ^ CleS and equipment . This lack fif^ r ' j^tens, and some 
tributed to man)' cancellation, „f “ f technical data con- 
which were commercial itera withVn^ • ! " d " >r of 
facilities were inadequate, but in April' lrf 3 ’ Storage 
housing project was in progress as w- n ’ a re ' Ka «‘ 
of a new open storage area nrt ! construction 

well .and would have reduced warehouse J r~f S W f Te Progressing 
on-hand which could not be lo^ared cap's- not ° M prcp STty ~ 
undermanned, and it was nbver able‘s Was aIso 

needed inventor/ section tn ..«- ~ *- a bl ish a much- 

actual warehouse balances !econcile ^tock record cards wi 

rder^points^t S the^ th res ?**' 
vaiue""of l $i t nM° n:>1Sted ° f 60,030 line items with a dollar 1 

the 197 5 M oJrSeLon n Of^nsi^c“^ ™ hi 8 h ^ring 
mg mission. However rmuisliw " tne increased fly- 
halt, in late March beca-se of the J 8 Ci,m<5 t0 an abru Pt 
05M funds to suoport aantm j t i on p£f pl ^Mraing of other 
equipment. The halt in .-c... L- < i • 1 ' " ,n< aerial delivery 

absenteeism of LMAT and (CAP 10111 V'" co - lpl - od wir h the' 
rages at Pochentong, l^to t'm , 1 m' - d ' ,S to .rocket bar- 
ply functions. S IC dct eriorat ion of the sup- 

c, Training . The FY iQ 7 r k*\r 4 - 
originally programmed for $1 n; f „ ' 7 ? • ’V P r ° 8 ram was 
S . 3 M wa s scheduled to b e , ° F h !l lL b T ab °ut 

«itn the remainder in “hai?i -.1 l l !e United States, 

Chiefs of staff decision • , V ne 1974 ^int 

and Logistics Detachment mnv'^I Training 

operation it. py 1975 f, , at ud V rn RI ’A!B to continue 

reprogrammed for 'J 5 AF Udorn h-* : " 4 °[ th « total was 
the original perc^n ta ** ' ‘ " lr ‘ 1 ’ o.wsotiy reversing 
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away from the entry level tnir- r . 

?' ,d ]£}? oriented towards improving rh ?" level worker 
In addition , there were l^ited \ 5 hc ni S her levels 

maintenance officers and r' h«f J .rVr ° S ? ams t0 expose ^ 

■ to , coordinate,. M&T 

for jL‘™! r t ’!i a ; h coopsnsated 
conducted air operation* KAP blUit facilities „o>- 

Because USAF personnel could not tr”- th<? » Kh,Ser Republic ‘ 
on account of headsBace ■ . f ? trais the KAF in-coun^v 
the detachment p^vtded ™ % Congressional 
mitted out-of-country. VirtM-l to trans^ 

gram scheduled for 1 * , 3il ot the r erular nr,- 

the Khmer government on" ■“ Anr?? P - ^r d beforct the fail of 
cent 1 y added programs, trl”' f lthc,J gh a few r^~ 

he cancelled. ” A ft,:C not yet Parted, had t . : 

The Udorn Detachment 

base of operations for"^^! i jPKf a ~ facUit y and a 

from the United States which camc-'^r 7- ,rainin R Tea ~ ■ MTT'' 
19/5 to train i- en r-m „ . camc oaorn earlv in i-,- 

tenance specialists Thi« e * S ? nd ° ne hun<Jr ed c'-l 21 na^n 

™ gr°«™ » T 5u-^J?c\ n fn^ S - in - SUp P 0rt o? fh n ; 

of April"], 07*s ”"five 0 c aSSUn - e 00 1 1 P^s!" »°“"57 r ?f ! if! 

other five.' we ; e ^h^heir rty” the 

ing detachment taught 0 f thn°r“*i £-° ,M tno l ‘ ( )orn train- 

thereby saving on MTT nVrL c, “ 1 ^ maintenance r<y*r-*~ 
ccived language traininfof u^'y 3 ^ 31 1 Mrr students^*’ 
Personnel. ’ * * lo <"o months from Udorn 

.u uni< l ue aspect of the !>.j nrr , r^n- • 

, h ^r ati f:. Because orTraVJlTrLTll^ fundi ^ 
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«“»• *r •»**;» Si KSTi«Sj r Xt*it% S?E*rK 
SSia^oiTrSSfSf'^'S 1 ;^ ^ » ' 

Udom was performed through i*Ucr^r^t*'r- “ t^ainin, g at 

sn Hr-* ■“««•»• £Kxuraar,3s& 

during FV 1975 w nSLr°or”r^J! aner “ 04 " B 

(1) Udom training was specifically tailored to the ,***• ♦; , 

as Michel i ,,?ru^T a ^. . J° rt °T‘ i: ' rm ‘ rit ' and duplicating 

By contrast, training in the St'ates £ 

sal's.*" * a.^r^yinSS;. 

ing CwJoni 

States? dS ° f eqUIpment used *V «* a«»r >*« V longer in'use i^thf 

«. tr,i "j"? -* 

1975) and training in the States ?ivi™ S “ {* 

RTAF were preceded bv a ^ !!• & , Jlrl i“B programs with the 

training, and even tlW there wde^obl'^hf - ,™f- 1Sh - la f ,suag0 

^ jjtf-torr Students^in Sre 

ana frequently Icnror hefrriv. - ...... ;.. , * 7^1^ -^t..*.# at ..actviand, 

Udom, an i,u^ratiSe‘En»Hsh-l^ training. At 

the usual Defense Language' ‘"^'® SpC ' C1 ' lll2cd than 

als and supervision, aflSed 

aner only tnree week: or inter-si^ l '"': ,Uli ? ^ trect] . v » 

XCOs from thr , \ l:1 *?'.. At tlm «s, USAF 

vocabu lan.es of the i - * rvii:: // v- ///// 1 *' £ t ./ . /'/ ri L; ' 1C special 
concurrently with the te/mi//'/ ///.U /S* /// ia i Un * c °ntiruied 
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on which Udoin rtu 
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Quieted with their countrymen, they ace nr-- r 
. KWs ..^a'teefcadrTtook care for 

were trained by highly-motivated USAF 7rc^T " ine * ^* r stude «s 
xence in such training. ’ UoAf ructors '"ite. bread exper- 

to changing conditior^in-Lun^^al-Tf ^ fiexiblejtnough to respond 
Phnom Penh by the Udom USAF instnic^nr^^r 6 " 4 ^. 04 Y lsits to 
riculum was responsive to these charts n C assured t * lat the cur- 
the States generally required a wK., ?> COTtr «t, training in 
were locked into a fix^d c'^ri^^n^u v "V. the students 
countries an<. conditions, but ^ ™ oMin^ef to ^>’ 

The Udom program was reviewed period - !-?' ance t0 tk ’ 7 »vr.sr 

was changed as necessary with di ~v-rV r-J ^ V- ' 1 : 0T s r:rrjt the year a? i 
the MEDTC AF Training Officer ^ ****** ^ -W. 

and Logistics (OIL). The fact tiiat Dmctor of Training 
Air Force Division, for a six-r-mth TOY “ JL . V “] S al f° the Chief, MKSTC 
year made this coordination nlf i!,e Ij^ ri0(i duri hg this fiscal 

the out-of- country slowed 

in the short term this was contrar? to‘thr br-T? u “ c - r AlthoiJ S ! > 
program, i„ S 

‘ ’ A * r-^rve # mere 


^ cram 

been^transf err edT n- count r- " ^ef ^ Sd^*" 

provision for RAF pints' If 1975 P">Sna there was 

^immediate task at hand w,4 to firh't ^ iue,liw « instructors. Bu 
3t Hq KAF tliat thi^ rr-t^Q-inn ^ the 'var, and it was nearer- 

veloping an i„-cotAry training *• 

too thm to perform both mission, So nL : r ? c HT ces «« sispl; 

Udom ^raining very enthusiastic’ 1-. -n : tt • ^ ‘ ‘' i ' received the 
the manpower demand became too rm-t f, 7 . eXCept ta '-' 3r<Js the end who, 

e ^" t ’ fulj f supported the program. 

d. Operations, 

tionally in the Command and tei'tml ^M lly “**»wea func- 
below. Essentially the KAF K --“.T\ l Y i ‘ 1 r % ano '"'trike subsection’ 
bases (MOGs), Pochentong and SrttJS^JS* n ° in grating "* 
Nations (FOLs), Kc^Sno Ch Z F ^d Operating 

one MOB (Batbwhsr*’ Ciunanv. a j, 

shown on the next pager"’"' ' u “' y R>L ^spnbxJi! 


ch suggested that train* 


uirjg # ai though 
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Command and Control. 



The KAF ractical Air Control System (TAGS) was an unsophisticated 
version oi tne classical US Air Ground Operations model. For example 
to obtain immediate tac air support, the requesting unit passes the 
request up the on am of command of the parent unit. As the request is 
passed, it is evaluated to determine if organic resources car. meet the 
requirement. Once the decision is made to "use tat air, the around 
commander or Air Liaison Officer (ALO) calls the Direct Air Support 
Center (DASC) or the overhead Forward Air Controller (FAC) , who in turn 
• . n ? tl f ie5 ^ASC. DASC tlien i calls .the Air Operations Center /AGCO 
which contacts the Tactical Unit Operations Center (TUOC) . Tfc e ttiOC ih‘ 
turn, scrambles the required aircraft. / * 

On paper the system appeared to be adequate Cor Khmer combat opera- 
tions; however, there were a number of problems which prevented the 
optimal utilization of Khmer air assets: 

A/ ( a ) Poor consnunicat j oils . The land lines between the DASC, the 
^XC, and tlie 1UCC suffered frequent outages which rook clays ro re- 
pair, and in many instances, the unreliable municipal telephone sys- 
tem was t lie pnly means of communication. Radio contact with units in 
the field and the forward operating locations was often erratic, and 
communicatioiis security was essentially non-existent. 

(b) Inexperienced personnel. During the period of the US bomb- 
ing in-country , the DASC ’was run primarily by !JS personnel.* With the 
termination of the bombing, US personnel were withdrawn, and the Khmer 
was left shcrt experience and expertise to effectively direct 
°D eratl0ns * DASC. Commander, Lt Col bn Samoeun, the only KAF 
officer w 1 ti\ the necessary expertise, was in poor health and worked, 
only curing tne day. At night, tlie DASC was left completely in the 
hands of junior officers who were very hesitant to make decisions that 
would alter the priorities set down by die day duty officer or to 
respond decisively to aircraft aborts or tactical k-orrencies. 

Hence , the night DASC operations lacked the necessary flexibility 
and decis ton-max mg supervision to run die night air war. As a resun 
ol Air Force Division recommendations , KAF decided to assign more 
high-ranking pc :sonnel to the DASC; however, they were still in train- 
ing and not yet effective by mid-April 1975. 

(c l coordination bctwwr, FANT, IKK, o-nl KAF. At all 

f " r ~ rJraer headquarters. die ir.teccndent .rersoiMutics of tlie top 
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-S and tlie lack of adequate understanding 


ui joint one rat ions 


hindered an effective interface ber.;een KAV and tp» o*5 j»r b-anches 
Fast practices of totalizing the control of air assets continued 
to influence tnc thinking of high -level planners, rvirr to the 
cal Air Improvement Plan, air asser* were parcelled out to the regional 
coimanuers, and tnerc was no machinery' available to divert or euick- 
ly mass the available air from one r^r»cr» m v-’ f -Kpr u~ i thu*- --ii- .. .. 

effectiveness. This problem was corded *byth- 
existing Tactical Air Control heaver,, r— . 

planners overlooked the now a.TT3."cec»'*nt. Several n 
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tions were not passed on to the KAF. For instance in February 1975, 
a choke-point clearing operation on the Mekong was postponed for 
twelve hours. 'Hie KAF was not advised of this decision and flew ten 
preparatory strikes prior to finding out about the postponement. In 
March 1975, there were at least two instances when KAF flew multiple 
strike sorties to destroy anti -shipping blockades in support cf river 
convoys that had already been cancelled. One noteworthy exception to 
the usually poor coordination W'as the airborne comirsand post flown in 
. support of Mekong convoys until their termination caused by the en^rry fc 
introduction of mines in the river. A C-47 piloted by the KAF com-' 
mander usually carried the MNK cojnrr.ander plus a senior FANK artillery 
officer. Air and artillery support was coordinated directly and 
efficiently. 

(d) Lack of coordination at lower echelons. Repeatedly v/:v=n 
the ground forces blamed their failures on lack of tac air support, 
subsequent MEDTC investigations revealed that the toe air request 
did not get into the proper request channel. There were also instance: 
of tac air's arriving late, arriving early, or not arriving at all. 
Many such problem could have -been solved by having more effective' 
FANK/ KAF interface and communications at the working level. Although 
there was an ALO with a MK-108 Jeep at each division and at some * 7 ow*r 
levels, a mutual lack of full understanding of the TAGS, the* inherent 
Klyner reluctance to become involved in another's business, the pau- 
city of strong, aggressive ALOs, the late decisions by some ground 
commanders to request tac air, and an almost universal lack o r under- 
standing of thp proper application of tactical air perwer- -a 11 signi- 
ficantly detracted from the total tac air potential. In short, the 
Khmer Air Force had grown at such a pace that the military structure 
did not Have the expertise to plan and exploit fully the capabilities 
of tac air. 


all signi- 
hort, the 
structure 
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In an effort, to correct some of these coordination problems fif^y 
FANK and MNK officers were sent to Udorn to attend a twenty-day * Air/ 
Ground Operations (AGOS) course, and thirty-nine FANK personnel were 
trained as Forward Air Guides (FAGs) . The AGOS instructional text on 
Air Operations was translated into Khmer, and in March 1975, three 
hundred copies were procured for distribution to the FANK units'. In 
February lu7o . a program for FANK airborne artillery observers was 

CTejec7:o '' i artillery observers were teamed up and flew 
with KAF rACs to provide net ter conGnuni cat. ions and coordination. 

These and other programs to improve coordination between the Khmer 
services were just beginning to bear some fruit when the U.S. support 
effort terminated. . 

C2) Airlift 

Ten C-l*.3s, the backbone cf KAF airlift resources performed b^eh 
airland asi* airdrop missions, with supplemental airlut nrovickd hy 
C-4/s and UH-Iii helicopters. The k*1’ was to have been if. 
in in-countr/ carafe operations by 1 July 1975, ana i,y " 

increase ot tne oi.rJ.jft assets iYju. 12 to 1 8 C-125-* wa- -"-r.ci’pe, c .. 
adequate to ;h.v ■ =.-u. ■> . ;i f V* V :;i= . 



The E\F Tacticm Air Control System (TAGS) was an unsophisticated 
version of the classical US Air Ground Operations model- For example, 
to obtain immediate tac air support, the requesting unit passes the 
request up the chain of command of the parent unit. As the revest is 

et the 



Center (DASC) or^ the overhead Forward" Air Centre 11 or (FAC)] who^n\urn 
notifies the DASC . Hie DASC then calls the Air Operations Center fAQCG 
y/hich contacts the Tactical Unit Operations Center (TUGC) . The w'in 
turn, scrambles the required aircraft. . * ’ 

On paper the system appeared to be adequate for Kh.-r.er combat opera- 
tions; however, there were a number of problems which prevented the 
optimal utilization of Khmer air assets: 


een the DASC, the 
which took days to re- 


(a) Poor conrninications. The land lines 
AOCC, and the TUGC suffered frequent outages »uiui lv re- 

pair, and in many instances, the unreliable municipal telephone. sys- 
tem was the omy means of conrnunication. Radio contact with units in 
uio fiexd and the .torward operating locations was often erratic, and 
communications security was essentially non-existent. 

p>) Inexperienced personnel. During the period of the US tab- 
mg lii-coirUry, the DASC was run primarily by US personnel, - With the 
termination of the combing, U3 personnel were withdrawn, and the Khmer 
u^C was left short of eyerie nee and expertise to effectively direct 
DASC operations, ihe DASC Commander, Lt Col Em Samoeun, the only KAF 
officer with the necessary' expertise, was in poor health and worked 
only during the day. At night, the DASC was left completely in the 
hands of junior officers who were very hesitant to make decisions that 
would alter the priorities set down by the day duty officer or to 
respond decisively to aircraft aborts or tactical emergencies. 
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Past practices o£ decentralising the control of air assets continued 
to nH: luence the tmnKing cf high-U-vel planners. n.v r t0 :i. e 
cal Air fsnprovcnvent Plan. air assets were parcelled out to the regional 
commanuers , and there was no {fwohinery available to divert or qu^'k- 
l;v mass the available air from one region to :.her and thus 
effectiveness, inis problem was corrected tv t > 

existing Tactical. Air Control Syst bovver. vO- v !;r-' sbs FA.c VAMSiv 
planners overlooked the new arran^orvint. $e'-r- ~ i 
ground operation requiring air sunpnrt was 
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tions were not passed on to the KAF. For instance in' February 1375, 
a choke -point clearing operation on the Mekong was postponed for 
twelve hours. The KAF . was not advised of tills decision and flow ten 
preparatory strikes prior. .to finding out about the postponement I n 
March 1975, there were at least two instances when KAF flew multiple 
strike sorties to destroy anti -shipping blockades in support of river 
convoys that had already been cancelled. One noteworthy exceotion to 
the usually poor coordination was the airborne consnand cost flown ir 
support of Mekong conveys until their termination caused by th“ en&r-'* 
introduction of mines in tlie river. A C-47 piloted lv- the KAF corn-'’ “ 
mander usually carried the im ccsiraander plus a senior FANK artillery 
officer. Air and artillery support was coordinated directly and ‘ ' 
efficiently. 


(d) Lack of coordination at lower echelons. Repeatedly wh**n 
the ground forces blamed their failures on lack c f. tac air^u^rt, 
subsequent MEDIC investigations revealed that the tac air request ' 
did not get into tlie proper request channel. There were also instances 
of tac air's arriving late, arriving early, or not arriving at all. 

such problems could have 'been solved by having mere effective 
FAN K/ KAF interface and communications at tne working A-^ou-^ 

there was an ALO with a MK-108 'jeep at each division and at # son^lo*-’er 
levels, a mutual lack of full understanding of the TAGS*, ths/’nhereri/ 
Khmer reluctance to become involved in another's business, the pan- 
city of strong, aggressive ALOs, the late decisions bv some ground 
commanders to request tac air, arid an almost universal lack of • cider - 
. standing of tije proper application of tactical air power- -ail signi- 
ficantly detracted from the total tac air potential. In ^hort the 
Khmer Air Force had grown at such a pace that the military structure ‘ 
did not have the expertise to plan and exploit fully the capabilities 
of tac air. * 


In an effort to correct some of those coordination problems ,• fiftv 
FANK and MNK officers were sent to U-.iorn to attend a t-wen i-v- 
Ground Operations (AGOS) course, and thirty-nine FANK 'personnel v'c-A 
trained as Forward Air Guides (FACs). The" AGOS instructional t ex (Ton 
Air Operations was translated into Khmor , and in March 1975, three 
hundred copies were procured for distribution to the FANK units/ In 
February 1975. a pr ogram for FANE ’aicboine artillerv observers was 
1 /// . A' 50 1 c c 1 Cli KAjV ' ; ar -^ I}c? A servers were teamed up and flew 
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seif-sun Lcr.cy goal, a USAF Mobile Training Tea- was established at 
Udorn m January 1975 to train ten more C-123 crews and one hundred 
additional C-123 mechanics. These additional aircrews and nuintc- 
nen.ce personnel were to provide the needed manpower to simrort the 
sm\ additional C-I23S delivered in early 1375, 

Hie self-sufficiency program suffered av. initial setback with th« 
loss or tyro L-l*3s in aircraft accidents in the Fail of 1974. This ~ 
rcuiiCtvA ine numhe/yof KAF 012 3s to ten, two of which were usually 
in Bangkok undergoing major repairs. The average number of C-123s 
available daily was three r: - rM • • ' * 


to live. This ? lumber whs 


dequa te to 


support ail the KAF commitments, and IMG was continually concerned 
aoour the shortage of available airlift sorties. Other problem ~ 
areas were lack of adequate aerial port, fa 
a shortage of qualified riggers. The rj.gr 

training thirty-nine Army riggers m Thai ion.!, h-t the 1-M-k of *-—■ 
frames and adequate aerial port facilities ton tilled to b* * 
until the ena. r * w 


1 1. 1 z i e s at Fo cheat 02 \g a» id 
praulen was solved bv 


Despite these problem 
RWK enclaves until March 



era it 1 lying airdrop missions were lost to ene:m/ 

Pf end .. of W74, the KAF provided totai aasunition supply to 

lakeo, f-a-npong Thom, Svey Rieng, and Das Kanchor. 


ground nre. 


~ Wlth Vte increase in C-123 capabilities, the importance of the 
l- 4/ continued to diminish. In January 10- -l, C-f ;; flew 25C pissl»)pc- 
^ tota , i 1 was 1 do;%71 10 33 • In January 1375, six C- 4 7s 
one was available on an average day. *By 

“'Of 1 " ^.d lopped below lilty a month , and c r « e C-47 had ceased 

to be a significant factor in KAF airlift. 






these practices were never-ending. Abuses would 

warnings from MHJTC, only to soaccur a few weefa lator Str “* 

All in all the KAF airlift self-sufficiency program was arc- 

range plans for self-sufficiency were shelved ?-. fnvn- of li !?«. - ^ .. 

craft^tn °P er ations. In spite of a steadily mounting' toll cf air- 7 
craft to enemy rockets KA<i si-lift ...... ; . b cr alr 

the fall of the Republic. EveA afto^toe foll^^r?^ 
Thailand? 1 ^ 11316 !t '™ roas *** ^sotmel and their dependents to 

(3) Strike. 

Ar Jt*™* ?\ r ni strike operations were conducted t v r-2*D* *:j n- 
AC-47s, and UH-1H OmsMps. The antiquity and tod f,C ^ 
of these weapon svste-js were. rrn<.+ r-» i • 7 • t ;f5 P 05 ** 4 
to live, rnc tactical situation and ]£•* li hf 1 , earned 
fenses curing February 1974 to April 1975 allowed 
unrestricted employment of all the Khmer strike 

1 "! rodl : ced the ^: 7 >. heavy caliber wea^onf (Le. 25 


have been able 


or above), or radar -controller , Wi> woul 
operate effectively in areas defended by so 

, I> Th , < ; n «j < ?nty of KAF air strike operations were condi-tcd o- 

Song 

however, due to limited maintenance and’support fac^fitief lw ? ' 
bases were essentially forward operating locations? ’ “ 

and S?4 f at7oS^Ss nt !"* ? 
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tactics ana instmnent i lying. A course in ni.rnt 
progr&ar&d to start in £Y 1S76. 

Notwi th^ landing those problems. the TAP co"' 
strength, capability and effect ; v> aosV' The r' 
of KAF if*, taaticaj operation,-; was r r.v of rise !■. •,-• 
nv?nts in l.ho r-h= ,ov nu i itn ry po.^c: -Jut in-' V • : : 

Improvement Plan-dorhedia (TAJd-T: : ? eyK: V f; 
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support ey \ i omen t , resource mn v?'*- r.r.. ;?-vi . j 
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worked with FAfcV* trained in visual tecomaiss ro 
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control. 


coordination, and cooperation iset.viic a J) c ; : 
addition, just at the time when hah was =:c: r* in;?" t v 
muscles, funding 1 ini rations UictatcJ a*i an-vn i \ ' ; 
gran. As a consequence, tire moo tide i - 23 soitie ■. 
1,362 for the last t.hree months of !37<i ; V 0 . T ... ~ 
air nranitions expenditure guidelines of i32~nnn 0 ei 
1975 offensive posed on immediate d.rerf to riu: •■V'*; 
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attempt to find a way to deliver hard bombs at nigh t the "B- 123 '’ 
concept was enthusiastically pursued by KAF Dur^VihA* IQ?! 
thirty-foiir C-123 boding sorties were 

carrying MK-8^ s Gr 2S-pc;.!nd fragment?, t ion bombs. ' ^ * 

•me NS- 82s were loaded one, two, or three to a raUet with 
arnxng wires attached to the pallet. Upon exit from ihe aircraft 

m°“- he 1 puliin S ** arming wire ind ’ 

arming the MK-82s. fhe 25-pound fragmentation bombs were staged 
flat, nineteen to a pallet. Upon exit, they were thrown clear and 
dispersed by the tumbling pallet. Twenty- two !S.8^32 s d ,? 
fragmentation bombs would usually be carried on each 125° mission. 

e * Final Days of KAF, 


Beginning on 15 March 1975, the intensity and armraev t-r m? 
•ocket and inq mm W/itne. T1 . ' & u . . ■ •:* r, * c / c? hU 


ase increased 


mm rocket and 105 mm howitzer fire at Pochentcnp A _ . 

?q g !? lflCa 'j t ^ y ' i B> 3 A P ril > two aircraft had been destroyed and' 

39 damaged m these attacks. Aircraft parking, Horace and 

™e^ ena BvVar- Kli v ^ Sa t . h ? d bl n , moved to avoid high- threat’ 

the greater coverage of incomfnr^^rtfl'icn-” ^kcre^ril'e’ due - tG 
ed remarkably higifthreugh this^rirf thought 
discouraged by the TANK opon.t ional failure and lack of kooo 
aggressiveness in the Rocket Belt. p 

a ddiHnn t ^T-,, Capf,bil j^ was seriousl >- eroded at this time. In 
dxtion to daiJ^v casualties, absenteeism became a serious problem 
The Logistics and Maintenance Assistance Team, which had tlf rd 
country nationals in everv ’ . V , r ‘” rd 

Pochentong on IS March. BeSlStinc’^ ['aw! r ^ ,0rts . at 
rockets significantly disrupted a 

pevso^d t„ to torn- cad, ,l« .Sc aiS!' 1 "® 

a , f A P ril > the continual rocketing and shelling of Pochen'or-r 
and lack c, any progress m counterattack on the gr-und •» * 
obvious to MEDIC that KAF’s days were mrtjcrcd.' uS£ 
all tnese adversities, under the leadership of BGen'Pa Chhor? the 
SuhlL v? effoctivc fightmg force in Ae & 

days of desperate 'Af^c'tr' ’\F t^?X i ,■ following three 

after dentation A' e£A.st^of and 
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4. CONCLUSIONS. 


■ For the sustained .-naxinaim effort of the 1973 Prv Season Offensive 
the Air Force Division was satisfactorily organized* for its assigned" 7 
mission, but was inadequately manned . Head 5 pp.cc 1 i imitations did not 
allow enough action officers to accomplish satisfactorily the required 
end-item utilization inspections necessary to prevent degradation of 
K/vF maintenance and safety prac? ices during tills period. Without the 
assistance of an outside agency (MVITHA I /i;TL)- to interface with con- 
tract maintenance and KAF training activities in lliailand, several 
additional spaces would have U ci: required to accomplish even the 
Division's limited mission. 


Overall, the reduced FY 1975 MAP Lor tiie KAi 
s ince inve s tment , cons t rue t i or, , f«c i i i Cl os, , and 
had been reprogramed for aerial delivery i : ’ K 
Even so, after shipping all funds e-eecu 
short- tern opera ( toils , -rgb i cn-ned i\ reran 

spares, and other program lines for *\\p n- v ~ 
through June 1.9 *5, if ’funding fra r L y 


as : msat i s factory , 
■no (; and M lines- 
and t'omroiu t ion . 
: .or.f:ial to continue 
‘■par-? parts, weapon 
r.ucd opera t i ons 
von available. 
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?mnt «t t rf WniCh C0Uld h ?i’ c heCil si 8^ificantly improved with a viable 
n!hon \ ff ap P 3ratus - through t!ie persona; efforts of General fca 
^i 6r ’ situation was proving. Air was too often 
treated simply as an extension of organic fire and ci ten cordon trat^d 
on only one area at a time at the evpens- cf -iV- 
UF was seldom used to its fullest potealial/r-ri^rtw^l^ 5 ^ 
the following problem areas; ' "“ Jj£ 0i 

A ver > r 1)1 in 3a y er of energetic, effective, and professional 
middle management. ' i- 1 ' >Icbblcr ^ A 

2. Inadequate coordination and teamwork. both and he 

tween services. ana Jt - 

3. Minimal’ under standing hv mi liM'v -.c _ . 

ploy tac air. * ' o£ ,,aw Desr to «* 

4. Inadequate incentives and compensation . which led to Door 

motivation and improper diversion of resources ' tine »«d ene?^ 
for personal profit. ' * ' ener «^ 

5 * Over-centralization of resources at Pcchentonp Mr ^ase w* 
cause of limited facilities and collections at' th^o^er bales? 

6. Too mud) dependence on contract nu" in tenance 

7 * A ^bersoxe and non- responsive supply and logistics network. 

8. One of a kind systems, such as AU-24 aircraft and t^e XM-1Q7 
gun system, difficult to support because rerhjiirir f i; t "^f^ 197 
were not available in the normal Air Force system! P 

9.. Lack of standard! zation , and cbsolr ■* „„ j 
aerospace ground equipment. v *‘ l 

10. Marginal physical facilities (buildinjrs. ^hc-s r .wc r ,.. Pt 
inents) v 1 " K ' J » 3tJ75 ? s » 

11* Lack cf :r:' adenuat- t-r- .-0 ■ - - - ~ _ ... 
standardization and eval'-c^ir.?’ "7 ' ? ^specially tor 

of maintenance specialists ” ‘ f an ' i ior lip£vauo trainin ? 

12. Minimal strike capability during mg ht or — '-i 


ginal weather. 


13i Con'—rfacc; ■; n ,, ;i' s i . 

. c " un 3 Lines, ru^non, and headspace. 


14. Hybrid Fronch/US account! 

materiel. 




Despite these problems, the KAF achieved and sustained satis- 
factory sortie and operationally ready rates. Aircrews continued 
to-be aggressive, and, up until the end, they inflicted significant 
damage cn the insurgent forces, although they never realised their 
full potential against interdiction targets. In general, KAF met 
most goals and fulfilled most expectations of the* original KAP and 
TAIP-C planning. 






ANNEX E 


AMMUNITION AND SERVICES 

1 . GENERAL . 

The mission of the Ammunition and Services Division was to provide 
ammunition and logistical services support to the military forces of 
the Khmer Republic . This mission was accomplished by careful management 
of assets, provided within the constraints of Military Assistance Program 
funding . 

Ammunition Branch had nine personnel to manage the entire ammunition 
Program in support of an active war . This included funding, monitoring 
country-wide stockage levels, calling forward tri-service munitions , 
conducting End-Item Utilization Inspections , inspecting ammunition 
storage facilities, and supervising a vigorous ammunition conservation 
program. 

The Services Branch had four personnel to manage programs for POL , 
aerial delivery , and cargo movement \ This austere manning level allowed 
no depth or back-up. The mission could not have been successfully 
accomplished without the use of Third Country Nationals in the areas ‘ 
of ammunition storage, accounting, and maintenance, as well as in POL 
operations . 

Valuable support was received from United States Support Activities 
Group ( USSAG ) in assigning aircraft for airland and airdrop operations 
and in computer support for ammunition management programs . The 
Ammunition Activity , MACTRAI Support Group , was very responsive to 
ammunition call forwards , as. were the riggers and the personnel of the 
6th Aerial Port for airdrop operations . 

2 - AMMUNITION MANAGEMENT - PROGRAMMING AND SUPPLY . 

Increasing combat activity , escalating costs and completion of 
major equipment deliveries caused ammunition to completely dominate 
the Military Assistance Program in terms of funding , as over 80 % of 
every MAP-CB dollar was allocated for this commodity. Jt was also a 
major effort in terms of manhours expended assuring timeiy, responsive 
positioning of essential stoCKS. The problems of incremental funding, 
escalating costs , and the Congressional funding pattern (CRA; NOA ; Section 
5 ,JO drawdown authority ) were magnified in the ammunition program due to 
fluci.uating demand and short lead times. Deliveries were accomplished by 
barge up the Mekong IOC, barge or deep draft ship to Kompong Som, road 
convoy to Battambang and Sisophon on Thai contract trucks, airland to 
Phnom Penh by. US contract C-230 aircraft, and airdrop to isolated enclaves 
by contract C- 130 aircraft. The FY 74 ammunition program was funded at 
$310.4 million and the FY 75 program at $160.3 million . Ammunition 
deliveries to the Khmer Republic from January 1974 until 17 April 1975 
totalled 203,562 short tons of Army , Air Force, and Navy stocks, valued 
at $445.9 million . 


3, END ITEM UTILIZATION INSPECTION A..D AMMUNITION CONSERVATION. 


A lack of training in ammunition logistical management within the » 
Khmer services resulted in chronic over-issues and a measurable munitions 
loss through improper storage and handling . To combat these losses and 
attendant unwarranted expenditures f the MEDTC Ammunition EIUI program 
was reoriented in May from combat units to ammunition activities . 215 

Ammunition Inspection visits were made to 31 locations between May 74 
and April 75. Resultant recommendations , on-the-spot training of 
FAifK personnel by Third Country National specialists and information 
gathered by the inspection teams played an important role in improving 
storage , accountability , handling and in-country logistics * Ammunition 
waste and hazardous storage situations within the TANK were also 
significantly diminished . 

Between May and December 1974 , changes in ammunition logistic 
procedures within FANK were effective , but staff organization and 
functioning were suboptimal due to the fragmentation of responsibilities 
between J-3 and J-4 . Inspection visits during this time- frame corrected 
some logistics problems but could not eliminate over-issues, driven as 
they were by requests from independent field conznanciers and improper 
FANK staffing and prioritizing of requirements . On 1 January 1975, a 
major staff change was made within FANK to create an Ammunition Logistics 
Directorate answerable directly~±o. the Commander-in-Chief. Concurrently , 
a graduated allocation system based on local enemy threat was implemented 
to reduce issues and realign expenditures . Inspection visits during 
January, February, and March verified that this positive approach was 
reducing the amount of ammunition issued without reducing combat 
capability. ... 

4. POL . 

With the exception of ammunition , no other expendable commodity 
required a greater amount of MAP-CB purchase dollars than POL. Costs 
soared monthly, as reflected in the 450 percent increase in the projected 
FY 76 MAP-CB POL budget over its FY 73 counterpart . 

The FANK POL support system was rudimentary. Antiquated shipping 
was utilized to transport fuel to Camt-odia; storage facilities were often 
crude and, with the exception of certain key individuals , personnel lacked 
general POL know-how . 

MEDTC faced a continuing challenge in attempting to control the 
illegal diversion of fuels . Although fuel losses were not totally 
eliminated , they were drastically curtailed. In view of the high domestic 
demand for the scarce commodity , this reduction was a particularly 
significant accomplishment . 

Despite these initial shortcomings, the combined efforts and positive 
attitude of MEDTC , FANK and Khmer civilian POL personnel produced note- 
worthy results: permanent storage space was significantly increased / an 
effective POL training program was initiated; accounting procedures were 


vastly improved/ an into-plane refueling service was instituted ; a 
responsive, effective requisitioning system was maintained; and 
depots were visited regularly. During the 1975 KC Dry Season Offensive 
alone, over 2,000,000 gallons of fuel were airlifted to Phnom Penh . 

5. TRANSPORTATION. 


a. The movement of personnel and cargo into and within the Khmer 
Republic became increasingly difficult during the period February 1974 - 
April 1975 . While lines of communication became more restricted due 

to the tactical successes of the KC, FANK demands for logisitcal 
support, particularly ammunition, became almost overwhelming * After 
January 1974, the highway net was essentially closed, except for the 
segment from the Thai border to Battambang . After 30 January 1975, 
the KC interdicted all tower Mekong P.iver cargo traffic. With the 
loss of the Mekong P.iver LOC, all cargo for the capital region had 
to be airlifted to Pochentong Airfield * The sustained airlift, 
primarily conducted by civilian contracted 0-130' s and DC-8's, moved 
an impressive total of 123,631 short tons during the period . 

b. The largest and longest V.S supported aerial delivery resupply 
mission ended on 17 April 1975 with the GKR capitulation. Between 19 
June 1972 and 17 April 1975, the VSAF and contract C-130 support had 
dropped more than 45,000 short tons of arrmunition and rice into 
beleaguered Cambodian enclaves. This extraordinary airdrop effort 
required the Air Force to fly p.03 airdrop sorties and. the Army 
riggers in Thailand to prepare 52,758 containerized delivery system 
(CDS) bundles. It was accomplished through the joint efforts and 
cooperation of US Army riggers and Air Force personnel in Thailand, 
working closeiy with MEDTC personnel in-country . 
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AMMUNITION MANAGEMENT - P P GG RAMMING PdJD SUPPLY 

1. GENERAL . The key logistical clement of US support to the GKP 
was the provision of ammunition to its armed forces. No other 
tangible commodity so dominated the Military Assistance Program in 
terms of funding requirement or the man-hours expended in assuring 
that sufficient stocks of the right kind of ammunition were in the 
right place at the right time. Having restructured their Armed Forces 
according to US doctrine , the GKR. necessarily developed firepower as a 
cornerstone of its tactics. The provision of sufficient ammunition 

in support of the firepower was the most vital logistical task that 
confronted MEDTC . 

Generally, the two factors that influence ammunition requirements 
are the size of the force bei ng supported (specifically , to include 
quantity and types of organic and supporting weapons) and the in- 
tensity of combat. From FY 72 to FY 74, weapons densities/ force 
structure in the GKR rose dramatically; however, from the last half 
of FY 74 until April 1975, densities generally remained constant or 
showed a slizjht downward trend, as combat losses, without offsetting 
replacement, took their toll (See Tab A). Also affecting ammunition 
requirements was the shift from massive USAF air support in August 
1973 to FANK reliance on its own artillery as the chief means of 
achieving a firepower advantage . The growing requirement* for muni- 
tions relative to the remainder of the program, coupled with 
the ever-increasing cost of munitions, tilted the restricted MAP-CB 
budget so that ammunition funding accounted for over 80 percent of 
the total program. 

2. THE AMMUNITION MANAGEMENT PROGRAM . 

The management of the MAP-CB ammunition program was truly unique in 
terms of its scope of activity and the high level of interest shown in 
it. The scope ranged from direct coordination with OSD and the Mili- 
tary Departments for funding and billing , to the inventory of individual 
rounds of ammunition at various isolated enclaves. The high level of 
interest was characterized by phone calls at any hour from staff per- 
sonnel of CINCPAC , JCS, or OSD, who requested data updates to aid their 
monitoring of stock or funds status. Added to the .normal supply pro- 
cedures of receipt, storage, issue , inspection and maintenance of 
stocks was the additional responsibility of maintaining detailed finan- 
cial records to insure that the MAP-CB ammunition budget was not ex- 
ceeded. Thus "dollars” became the huh of the a.*nn)unition program around 
which all other functions revolved. 

a . Funding . 

In order to support the active conflict , over 80 percent of 
total MAP-CB funds were allocated for the purchase of ammunition. In 



accordance with the high priority placed on this commodi ty and the 
large volume required to sustain the active combat situation, all 
munitions were funded as a separate program . 

(1) Anmunitiorj requirements for FY 74 were projected at 
$350, 7M / with $310. 4M of that aincunt actually funded under NOA and 506 
drawdown authority. Requirements for FY 75 were estimated at $381, 5M, 


with only $160. 3 m being funded. 

(a) FY 74 funds available for ammunition : 

Hew obligation authority funds: $ 92. 3M 

Section 506 drawdown funds: $21B.1M 

TOTAL $310.4M 

(b) FY 75 funds available for ammunition: 

New obligation authority funds: $109. 7M 

Section 506 drawdown funds: $ 50. 6M 

TOTAL $160. 3M 


(2) An increasing dependency cn KAF air support caused air 
munitions to rise from 5.8 percent to 15.1 percent of the total 
ammunition program between FY 74 and FY 75. 

' • ' FUNDS ALLOCATION BY SERVICE 


FY 74 


FY 75 ■ 


GROUND MUNITIONS 

$291. OM 

GROUND MUNITIONS 

$13 5.7M 

AIR MUNITIONS 

$ 18. OM 

AIR MUNITIONS 

$ 24.2M 

NAVAL MUNITIONS 
TOTAL 

$ 1.4M 

$310. 4M 

NAVAL MUNITIONS 
TOTAL 

$ 0.4M 

$160. 3M 


(3) The problems of escalating costs and incremental funding, which 
plagued all MAP-CB programming efforts, were magnified in the ammunition 
program due to the fluctuating demand and short lead-times . 

Incremental funding every 30 days required a request and 
justification which restricted planning to, at best, two months into the 
future. The Congressional funding pattern (CRA, NOA funding, and 506 
drawdown authority) further restricted planning efforts due to the delays 
experienced in obtaining the funds. Of 13 funding requests in FY 75, 
six were special funding requests required to meet the urgent needs of the 
moment, while deliberations were going on as to the next, step in funding. 

Of the 13, seven ware overlapping, thereby causing an accordion effect 
in the pipeline , as short as it was . 



Increases in the cost of munitions continually reduced the 
purchasing power of trie ammunition program . A twe- -percen t - pfj r —€>jn th 
increase was the planning guideline; however, in some cases the average 
increase exceeded the guidelines . 

FRICE INCREASES OF SELECTED MUNITIONS 


ITEM 

JULY 73 

JAN 74 

NOV 74 

MAR 75 

% INC 

5. 5 5 MM BALL 

.06 

.062 

.03 

.10 . 

66 

.30 CAL LKD 

,09 

.12 

.13 

.13 

44 

40 MM GRENADE 

2.00 

3.50 

3,60 

3.60 

80 

60 MM MORTAR HE 

9.00 

10.00 

13.53 . 

13.79 

53 

SIMM MORTAR HE 

18.00 

23.50 

27.00 . 

31 . 26 

73 

2 0 5MM HE (HOfV) 

26. 00 

28.50 

35.70 

41 .49 

59 

500 LS CP BOMB 

125.00 

125.00 

313.91 

314.29 

151 


These escalating price increases combined with uncertain out-gear 
funding so that approved ammunition funding consistently fell short 
of requirements . 

(4) The method of programming ammunition requirements was 
initially based on the accepted method of individual record control num- 
bers (RCtJ ’ s ) for each type of munition . Considering the six -digit 
limitation of the in-use computer program and the requirement to provide 
separate RCN's for each type of funding, the ammunition program in FY 
74 had 143 separate RCN’s. In FY 75, with the acceptance of the GOO 
iir.e concept (generic code "G00” dollar lines ) , the number of RCN’s 
was reduced to six . This change greatly increased the flexibility of 
the program. 

b - Pei i very of ammunition to the GKR. The MAP-CD funded ammunition 
pipeline to Cambodia was relatively . short m com pa cs ion to other types 
of supply. A call forward message (request for ammunition) was generated 
by the Ammo Branch MEDIC and transmitted to the ammunition activity 
(MACTSPT CP), Vayam.a, Thailand as the action agency. This was true for 
both SCOOT and SCOOT/T operations (discussed in Transportation annex). 
Therefore, MAP -CD incurred no obligation to fund stocks in the pipeline 
from CONUS to Thailand, as such stocks belonged to the military depart- 
ments (Army, Air Force, Navy) until called forward , 

There were four methods used to resupply the GKR from V.S . 
stocks: (1) airland of munitions by U.S. contract C-130 or DC-8 aircraft 
from u-Tapao, P.TNA 3 to Pochentong Airfield; (2) airdrop of munitions by 
V.S. contract C-130 aircraft to various isolated enclaves; (3) water 
delivery by barge convoy up the Mekong LOC to Phnom Penh or bargs/deep 
draft ship to Komp>cng Som; and (4) read convoy by Thri contract trucks 
to Battambang and Sisophon. Title transfer from MAP-CB to the GKR there - 



fore took place in Phnom Penh (airland, airdrop and barge convoy ), 

Kompong Som (barge/deep draft) and Battambang /Sisophon (road 
convoy). From January 1974 until 17 April 1975 , 208,562 short tons 
of munitions valued at $445.9 million were delivered to the GKR 
(see Tab B) . 

3. THE CALL FORWARD SYSTEM. Based on a Third Country National (TCN) 
reporting system , stocks in the Phnom Penh depot complex, Battairbang, 

Siem Reap, and Kompong Som depots were closely monitored by the Ammo 
Management Section, MEDTC. In order to maintain stocks at the 30-day 
CINCPAC approved Required Supply Rate (RSR) , a call forward message 

was transmitted to the Ammo Activity, Vayama, Thailand with an appropriate 
Required Delivery Date (RDD) , specifying type of munition, quantity, 
and method of delivery (surface, airdrop, or airland) depending on 
the urgency of need and the in-country location to be resupplied. 

Acting on this message ( the Vayama Ammo Activity filled the request 
using the appropriate mode of transportation. 

4. RECONCILIATION OF RECEIPTS . Documentation to maintain an audit trail 
of stocks from call forward to title transfer (to the GKR) was as follows : 

a. MEDTC Call Forxtard Message ■ 

b. Vehicle/barge/ship manifest (except airdrop) 

c. DA Form 1348 1 s (shipping document) 

d. MEDTC TCN receipt document (for all modes except airdrop) 

e. MACT SPT GP issue message (document of record for billing purposes) 

f. MEDTC Report of Shipment (REPS HIP) 

Using this documentation, and working closely with Vayama Ammo Activity , 
MEDTC documentation personnel were able to accurately resolve discrepancies 
between what was called forward and what was received. 

5. RECORD OF ISSUES . Once ammunition was received in country and title 
transferred to the GKR, MEDTC had no operational control over stocks ; 
however, from a supply point of view, the stockage position at the four ' 
in-country receipt locations (Phnom Penh depot complex, Siem Reap, 
Battambang, and Kompong Som depots) was closely monitored as mentioned 
previously. TCN’s were the executors for this responsibility - A hand- 
carried daily transaction status (receipts , issues, on-hand balance) was 
required from the TCN's located at Phnom Penh depot complex. This 
information was also received daily by radio from TCN's located at 
Battambang, Siem Reap, and Kompong Som, making it possible to accurately 
determine the level of issues from the major depots - As ammunition 
conservation became more critical, the ability to rapidly and accurately 
obtain information on stocks status became an invaluable management tool. 
During the period January 1974 until 17 April 1975, ammunition issues 
from the four in-country receipt locations totalled 216,257 short tons 
valued at $462.4 million • (See Tab C for a breakout by month). 
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PFPU.ESENTATIVE WEAPONS DENSITIES 



JAN 73 

JAN 74 

MAR 75 

M79 Grenade Launcher 

12,638 

22,373 

18,522 

81MM Mortar 

250 

1,192 

724 

4.2" Mortar 

7 

37 

36 

105MM Howitzer 

no 

227 

260 

10SMM Recoilless Rifle 

41 

121 

130 

155MM Howitzer 

0 

24 

22 



COMBAT INTENSITY 

FACTOR* 


Jan 

74 2.8 

Jun 

5.5 

Feb 

3.7 

. Jul 

' 418 

Mar 

3.1 

Aug 

3.2 

Apr 

2.9 

Sep 

*4.2 

May 

3.5 

Oct 

5.2 


* The Combat Intensity Factor (CIF ) was developed by Headquarters, USSAG 
in 1974 . It was derived using the following formulation: 

(ABF-Attack By Fire) 


CIF - To ta l Cas ualties 
Friendly Strength 


( 


Total 


Contacts + 


Enemy ABF's 
3 


) 


NOTE: Calculations using this formula were discontinued in Oct 74; how- 
ever, the combat intensity continued to escalate, especially during thf> 
period January - April 1975. 
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AM NO DELIVERIES TO CAJ-130DIA (SPORT TONS ) 


FY74 - FT75 


MONTH 

AIRLAND 

AIRDP.Ol 

JAN 74 

5,020 

628 

FEB 

2,392 

694 

MAR 

196 

992 

APR 

79 

3,608 

MAY 

0 

2,085 

JUN 

0 

2,236 

JUL 

3 

1,122 

AUG 

0 

679 

SEP 

4 

592 

OCT 

0 

527 

NOV 

0 

605 

DEC 

5 

571 

JAN 75 

2,147 

381 

FEB 

11,310 

382 

MAR 

7,627 

2,426 

1-17 APR 

2,837 

950 

TOTAL 

31 , 620 

18,479 


WATER 

HIGHWAY 

TOTAL 

7,648 

00 

13,296 

20,039 

302 

23,427 

15,840 

504 

17,532 

19,495 

652 

23,834 

5,862 

695 

8,643 

6,612 

735 

9,583 

13,51 5 

1,080 

15,720 

8,970 

1 , 003 

10,652 

10,810 

2,152 

13,598 

7,429 

968 

8,924 

'12,483 

320 

13,408 

10,991 

667 

12,234 

6,493 

1,275 

10,296 

0 

584 

• 12,276 

0 

1,036 

11,149 

0 

203 ' ' 

3,990 

146,187 

12,276 

208,562 


TOTAL $ VALUE: S445.9H 
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AMMUNITION ISSUES 

BY MONTH* 

MONTH 

QTY (SHORT TONS ) 

$ VALUE (MILLIONS) 

JAN 74 

13,538 

33.4 

FEB 

18,116 

32,6 

MAR 

15,593 

28.1 

APR 

14,100 

28.2 

MAY 

13,714 

27.4 

JUN 

13,500 

27.0 

JUL 

13,2C6 

29.1 

AUG 

13,B88 

30.6 

SEP 

14,100 

31,0 

OCT 

9,238 

21.7 

NOV 

10,350 

24.3 

DEC 

9,610 

22.6 

JAN 75 

17,019 

40.0 

FEB 

11,200 

26.3 

MAR 

15,585 

38.9 

1-17 APR (EST) 

8,500 

21.2 

TOTAL 

216,256 

$462.4 MILLION 


* From in-country receipt depots: 
Phnom Penh Depot Complex 
Ba ttambang 
Siam Reap 
Kompong Som 
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AMMUNITION MANAGEMENT - INSPECTION AND ANAL YSTS 

1, GENERAL . 

a. During early 1974, increasing rates of ammunition expenditure 
and rapidly escalating munitions costs combined to consume over SO A of 
every MAP-CB dollar. To reduce waste end loss through inproper storage 
and conserve dwindling ,'MP dollars, CEMEDTC, in May 1974, directed 
establishment of a comprehensive End -I ten Utilization Inspection (ETUI) 
program. EIUI’s were tailored specifically t.o ascertain proper storage, 
receipt, accountability, and utilization of NAP -provided munitions . 
Initially , E IUI ' s were conducted five cays per t seek and concentrated 

on a total of fifteen selected enclaves. As the program gained 
momentum, the number of locations increased to thirty-one. In November 
1974, after an evaluation of EIUI results, a decision was made by 
CZNEDTC to reduce ZWI’s to three per week. The rationale supporting 
this decision was the level of improvement observed at a majority of the 
locations visited, the requirement to spend more time in analyzing 
inspection data , and renewed efforts to encourage FANE senior officers 
to take a more active interest in ammunition management. All F TUI ' s 
ware discontinued on 2 April 1975 , when the deteriorating tactical 
situation around the -capital dictated a drastic reduction of the 
0\S. mission personnel in-country . 

b. CHMnDTC in May 1974 , initiated a vigorous program ^ to conserve 
ammunition and reduce the expenditures , coincident with the commence- 
ment of the ETUI program. The goals of the conservation measures were 
to: (1) reduce expenditure rates ; (2) minimize loss from poor storage 
and handling ; and (3) provide data of actual expenditure rates to 
allow the resupply of required ammunition in appropriate quantities . 

Through the combined efforts of ETUI's, data analysis , and introduction 
of Third Country National (TCft) specialists, improvements were observed; 
however, they were only marginal due to a lack of FAN?: support at the 
higher echelons. In December 1974, CHMFDTC decided that drastic 
measures were needed to realign the FA!JK ammunition logistics system to 
eliminate or reduce the unnecessary drain on scarce ammunition assets. 

On 24 December 1974 , CTttCf-ANK approved a MEDTC- conceived plan to centralize 
all ammunition functions under one office. The key points of the 
plan included: (1) elimination of previous multiple channel access to 
FANK ammunition functions by the establishment of a single office through 
wmch all. ammunition actions flowed ; (2) provision of absolute authority 
to the Assistant Chief of Staff (AC of S), Munitions for issues, receipts, 
stock control, priorities, and special requirements; (3) development of 
a country-wide reserve under the AC of S, Munitions control , which would 
be used to meet tactical contingencies; (4) imposition of a strict * 
allocation program which provided set limits (in rounds by type of 
ammunition) for daily issues and established specific limits for total 
.rounds authorized on- the -ground for units and enclaves ; and (5) 


strategic placement of TCtf's at locations where they could monitor and 
assist FANK in the implementation and overall functioning of the plan . 

FANK implemented the plan on 1 January 1975 . 

c. .Both the ETUI program and ammunition conservation plan grew out 
of the necessity to impose tighter controls on expenditures of MAP-CB 
provided munitions. The focal point of both these schemes was a com- 
prehensive system of expenditure analysis which permitted daily accounting 
of units and enclaves keyed to the intensive management of the highest 
use and most expensive munitions . Prior to and during the initial phases 
of the ETUI program f country-wide comparisons between units /enclaves were 
made by applying a series of "required supply rates" (RSR) . . The RSR's 
were prepared in coordination with CINCPAC and consisted of numerical analysis 
of combat intensity factors, country-wide weapons densities, dollar 
constraints , and prior expenditure data. Authorized supply rates ( ASR ) 
developed in-country relied on prior experience data and were used as a 
basis for the preparation of call forwards. The goal was to hold the 
Khmer Armed Forces to expenditures at ASR while ordering at a planning 
factor of 30 days at RSR to build contingency stocks. (RSR was approximately 
two times the ASR ) . After careful analysis and application, it became 
apparent that the RSR system for the management of munitions expenditures 
was not adequate in a rapidly changing combat environment because it 
tended to place undue restrictions on combat units. Conversely , the ASR 
was found to provide a workable data base for call forwards when combined 
with expenditure data. In October - November 1974, the RSR's were replaced 
by a laborious hut more accurate system of detailed expenditure analysis . 

Daily reports received through FANK and TCN channels were compared with 
previously obtained data to establish expenditure trends consistent with 
the tactical situation. EIUI's were conducted a t selected locations more 
frequently t<? obtain short term trends and provide a collection vehicle for 
weapons densities and local commanders' assessments of munitions require- 
ments as well . This new data base, updated daily, thus became the overall 
munitions management tool for the resupply of munitions to FANK. In 
January 1975, with the advent of the new FANK .Ammunition Conservation 
Program,, the data base previously developed was adjusted to conform to 
dollar constraints of $650,000 per day and units were allocated munitions 
based on tactical priorities . The FANK Ammunition Conservation Program 
was successful; it reduced expenditures without adverse impact on combat 
effectiveness and in spite of an ever- increasing - level of combat intensity » 

It should be stressed that units and enclaves were observed carefully 
to insure on-hand stock status did not drop below critical levels. 

Reports were received through Khmer channels which ■ indicated zero' 
balances; however, on-site inspections verified that this reported 
condition tended to indicate rather a two-or three -day level of supply 
in the hands of troops with a near-zero balance in regional or forward 
depots . 

2 • EIUI's . Conduct of EIUI's was governed by MEDTC Memorandum, wi th the 
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stated purpose of determining whether MAP- provided assets were being 
properly oared for and utilized. Joint FANK/US/TCN inspection teams 
performed these inspections on a frequency determined by the condition 
of munitions with a view toward determining adequacy of munitions 
facilities, records, procedures, personnel training, and command 
responsiveness. Recommendations were given on-the-spot for suggested 
improvements , and followup reports written on return of the team. A 
location showing a trend of unsatisfactory performance was scheduled 
for an inspection every four, weeks. Units /locations in the Satisfactory 
to Excellent category were inspected every 6-16 weeks. In those 
instances where increased tactical activity required intensive manage- 
ment of munitions assets or reporting was suspect, more frequent 
inspections were made . Additionally, numerous unscheduled and unre- 
ported inspections were conducted to assess the status of national 
reserves, depot construction, confirm questionable stock status reports 
of units and enclaves and gather data to be used to v re pa re requests 
for air and ground resupply of munitions to in-covniry major supply 
points (hantauk Depot, Battambang , Kompong Som ) . These inspections 
were unannounced and usually in coordination with the FANK Ammunition 
Control Office. Findings were often the basis for rapid decisions 
concerning the resupply of engaged tactical units. The type of data 
collected by EIUX teams generally consisted of the following: weapons 
density reports , munitions stock status, receipts , issues, and changes 
since the previous inspection. Where possible, physical inventories 
were conducted to verify reports and to determine whether' units and 
enclaves were applying proper ammunition management techniques . Time 
permitting, teams also attempted to collect data pertinent to the 
tactical situation, vehicle status, medical, food (rice), and other 
areas of interest. The data obtained by EIUX was one of the most 
valuable assets to the ammunition management program, primarily 
because FANK reports and reporting systems were not timely and reports 
generally were inaccurate. Field data as collected and verified by 
on-the-spot inspections thus became the most accurate data base for 
FANK and MEDTC use in determining munitions requirements. This data 
base was used extensively during- the organization and functioning of 
the new FANK Ammunition Conservation Program (1 January 1975). During 
the period 1 May 1974 through 2 April 1975, a total of 215 ammunition 
ETUI’s were performed throughout the Khmer Republic (See TAB A). 

AMMUNITION CONSERVATION . FANK had progressed through a series of 
trial- and '•error programs in early-to mid-1974 while trying to achieve 
a sound ammunition management program. The cause of the problem had 
been the decentralized and multilayered organization referred to as 
DIRMAT (Director of Materiel). DIRMAT, in theory, controlled munitions 
functions under the umbrella of the FANK J-4. In reality, however, 
major decisions involving priorities, allocations and special requests 
were dictated by the J-Staff or higher level - DIRMAT thus became 
and functioned as a " clearing house” for orders and decisions passed 
from these channels and had very little influence over the management 


of munitions * In consequence, muni cions assets were being rapidly 
depleted, expend! Luxes were increasing without a significant improve- 
ment in tactical posture, and units or enclaves were being shorted on 
munitions allocations to fill the stocks of " favorite scn n organizations . 
After repeated attempts to rectify and improve ammunition nanaqemen t , 
without appreciable results, CHMEDTC in December 1974 directed the 
development of a new organization which would centralize ammunition 
management functions and eliminate the existing ineffective system . 

The new organization was titled "The Joint Ammunition Control Office " 
(later FANK named it Director of Munitions) , came under the direct 
operational control of the FANK Commander-in-chief, and was headed 
by a general officer . C INC FANK approved the KEBTC-ccnceived plan cn 
1 January 1975, and implemented if on the same day. Initially it was 
anticipated that FANK would be able to have the office fully functional 
in thirty days / however, the 1 January 1975 Dry Season Offensive 
frustrated these plans. Throughout the month of January and into mid- 
February, munitions assets and functions were administered by n crisis 
management " and it was not until mid-to-late February that operations 
approached normalcy . This period of "crisis" helped rather than 
hindered the development of a cohesive organization which could 
operate under the most trying of circumstances. The most important 
contribution of the Director Munitions (DIR1-IU) was its elimination of the 
J -Staff multi-access to munitions assets. The Director, being of equal 
rank with most J-Staff Heads, was able to develop a semblance of rapport 
that permitted more stringent controls over the distribution of 
munitions . Additionally , a system of country-wide allocations accompanied 
the original plan which forced unit commanders to "intensively manage” 
their own expenditures. These allocations .were, in turn, keyed to the 
MAP-CB purse string,' which permitted a daily dollar expenditure of 
$650,000 for all munitions . , For the purpose of contingencies or special 
operations, a reserve was created that was controlled by the Comma ndor— 
in-Chief; however, this authority was delegated to the Director, DIRMU , 
and proved very successful. The DIRMU functioned quite effectively 
through-out the Dry Season Offensive and was able to maintain 
expenditure rates at acceptable levels. All functions terminated on 
17 April 1975 . 

4. EXPENDITURE ANALYSIS . Between May and December 1974 analyses of 
expendi tures, reporting of stock status and related management functions 
were heavily reliant on feedback from EIVI's and TCN's because FANK 
reporting was generally falsified, late, and not in sufficient detail 
for thorough analyses . The major stumbling block had been the DIRMAT 
organization because of its fragmented functions; however, units and 
enclaves were also major offenders and suffered from a lack of firm 
leadership. Comparisons of required supply rates (RSR’s) had been 
the major mode for determining unit and enclave requirements for 
resupply of munitions, computation cf expenditures , and determination 


of trends . However, the RSR methodology was heavily dependent on the 
frequent conduct of ElUI*s for accurate data and assumed expenditure rates 
based on. prior years of experience . This latter characteristic was found 
to be a false premise, since prior years 1 experience had been determined 
during periods of relatively low combat intensity. Thus , during 1974, 
a year after the cessation of massive U.S. Air Support, FAUX fared a new 
set of parameters on the battlefield that significantly increased reliance 
on its own firepower and resulted in dramatically higher expenditures of 
ground munitions . In order to maximize every MAP dollar and retain a 
strong fighting instore , in December 197 4 f CHMEDTC directed the develop- 
ment of a new ” hard line M ammunition conservation program which could 
support FANK’s battlefield requirements . Of paramount importance to the 
new program was a method of determining actual combat needs keyed to 
MAP dollar constraints . The system developed met these goals and con- 
sisted of a detailed set of allocations and national reserve . Allocations 
were derived by a comparison of weapons densities country-wide , estimates- 
of daily requirements for each type munition , and , finally , the application 
of costs versus requirements to arrive at the optimum mix of munitions 
possible . Once the total daily allocation was established, a percentage 
(5 - 10 %) was deducted to form the daiiy national reserve . The next set 
of calculations involved the distribution of the daily allocation (less 
reserve) among units and enclaves country-wide . This was accomplished 
by establishing a set of four priorities , in numeiical equivalents , then 
assigning each unit/eneiave a priority based on tactical considerations 
submitted by the J-3 (Ops). The priorities were such that if' a unit/en- 
clave received an increased priority . another less threatened unit/enclave 
received a proportionally reduced priority to balance tcrtal allocations. 
Multiplication of a priority factor times the weapons density for a 
specific munition resulted in the unit’s/enclave's allocation for that 
type munition . To meet the changing tactical situati on it was necessary 
to compute nev unit/enclave allocations each month and occasionally more 
freguen tiy; however , these changes were simple and readily applied by FAHK 
once the initial massive calculations were complete . The allocation and 
priority system was highly successful and helped reduce expenditures from 
an average high of 600 short tons per day in January 1975 to an average 
400 short tons per day in February 1975 , without t\ detrimental impact on 
combat capability . Additionally, coizmandezs of units and enclaves readily 
supported the system once they saw it was responsive to their combat re- 
quirements. Prudent use of the national reserve helped to reinforce this 
unit confidence . TAB C contains examples of reporting and computations 
formats, for the allocation system. 


5. CONCLUSIONS . 


a. Both the End Item Utilization Inspection and Ammunition Con- 
servation programs were successful in accomplishing the goals for which 
they were intended . Each sought to improve the utilization of munitions 
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assets severely constrained by Military Assistance Program (MAP) funding 
levels and thereby to enhance the combat effectiveness of the Khmer Armed 
Forces . At no time during the administration of either program was it 
apparent that units/enclaves were unable. to perform combat missions due 
to shortages of munitions; however , this excuse was often used by pertain 
commanders who obviously lacked leadership gualities. 

b. Throughout the 1974-1975 time frame the Khmer Armed Forces 
continually faced the uncertainty of dwindling MAP funds and the high 
probability that the U.S. Congress might discontinue or drastically 
reduce the MAP-CB program. This had a negative psychological impact on 
senior JChmer military leadership , but it did serve as an impetus to some 
to realize the need for an ammunition conservation program. 

c. Analysis of data was an important aspect of both the EIUI 

and Conservation programs and progressed through several generations of 
changes to meet the needs of the Khmer Armed Forces. Each revision 
proved more workable than the previous one, so that, by January 1975 , 
the system was as responsive as could be expected within the limited 
Khmer and US assets available. 

d . Of paramount importance in a rapidly changing, tactical environ- 
ment , such as Cambodia , is a means to rapidly receive, assimilate, and 
analyze munitions management data . In the five short years of the 
JChmer military and MEDTC history it was not possible to develop a time- 
sensitive,^ responsive system. 

e. Congressional constraints on MEDTC personnel and incremental 
releases of MAP fuhd£ 'hindered the effective management of this high 
dollar item . . 



TAB A ID Apy&mix 2 TO ANNEX E 

SUMMARY OF ETUI'S COMPLETED 
1 Hay 74-2 Apr 75 


LOCATION 


AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF 
INSPECTION (WE EES) 


TOTAL NVM3ER GY 
INSPECTIONS PERFORMED 


ENCLAV ES 

6 
6 

5 
8 

6 
6 
6 
5 
5 

16 

4 

5 

6 

5 

16 

4 

6 

5 
5 
4 

16 


( 21 ) 

TACTICAL UNITS 

1st DIVISION 
2nd DIVISION 
3rd DIVISION 
7 th nr/ISION 
9 th nrvisiON 
1st PARA BDE 
ARMOR BDE 
SPECIAL MILITARY 
REGION 

(B) 

SPECIAL LOCATIONS 

POCNENTONG AIR BASE 
KHMER NAVY BASE 


8 

8 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

12 

12 

5 


BAT TAM SANG 
DAS KANCHOR 
KAMPOT 
KOH KONG 
KOMPONG CHAM 
KOMPONG CHHNANG 
KOMPONG SOM 
KOMPONG SPED 
KOMPONG THOM 
KRAKOR 
T.JOVEK 

NEAK LOEUNG 
ODDAR MEANCHEY 
O’JDONG 
PA I LIN 
PREY VENG 
PURS AT 
STEM REAP 
SVAY RIENG 
TAKEO 

THMAR PUOR 


11 

3 

8 

5 

8 

9 

11 

7 
13 

1 

13 

9 

3 

2 

1 

16 

8 
8 

13 

12 

1 


9 

8 

9 

9 

3 

3 

l 

8 


3 

1 


TOTAL (31) 


TOTAL 215 
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MISSION 

To perform End-Item utilization Inspections (EluVs) of selected lo- 
cations in the Khmer Republic tor the purpose of ascertaining proper 
storage , receipt , accountability , and utilization of HAP-providad 
munitions* 


SCOPE 

End-Item Utilization Inspections apply primarily to Amy munitions 
(ground munitions) ; however, inspections are inclusive of MNK (Navy) 
and K AF (Air Force ) munitions when co- located with Army munitions. 
Separate inspections of MNK and KAF facilities are scheduled as re- 
qnirec to determine adequacy of facilities and proper storage of 
munitions. 

LOCATIONS 

There are presently thirty -one (31) selected locations where EIUI's 
are conducted . Time between inspections varies from every four 
weeks (for locations exhibiting high consumption rates c?ue to combat 
activity) to sixteen weeks for locations where combat activity .is 
low ' Each of the Military Regions, the Special Military Region, 
Divisions , Phnom Penh proper, and separate brigades ar'e' ihcluded in 
the list of selected locations. In coordination with the' other MEDTC 
divisions , EIUI's are scheduled to units or locations not contained 
on the " selected " list; e.g., brigades, training centers, special 
enclaves. Selection of locations is predicated on the necessity for 
inspections of MAP-supported materiel and safety of personnel pern 
for mi n g EIUI ' s . 


DATA COLLECTION 

The data collected during EIUI's provide the basis for : the prepara- 
tion of recommendations to FANK for the correction of deficiencies , 
computation of requirements for resupply of munitions through U.S. 
logistic channels, determination of consumption rates, assessment 
of weapons densities, requirements of days of supply (DOS) in-stock, 
and other computations relating to the supply and consumption of 
munitions * 

Information is also gathered for the purpose of making estimates and 
recommendations for facility improvement, expansion, or new facility 
construction . 
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tab c to APPENDIX 2 TO annex e 


END-ITEM UTILIZATION INSPECTION 
LOCATION MAP-CAMBODIA 






FANK Daily and 
Weekly Reports 


Inspection 
visit & 
Reports 


Receipt and 
Recording off 
/ [ Information 


TCN H/ 
Reports f 


Computation of 
Daily Consumption 



Mord toring of - 
Stock Status On -Hand \ 
fit Projected 


Monitoring of Critical 
Supply Items 



biscuiTsions with and Training of 
jPAiViC Ammo Personnel and Commanders 
to improve FANK Procedures 


Recommendations to FANK Join 
Transportation Board for 
\ Intr a-Country Movement 

Recommendations for Calls 
Forward of Shipments from 
Outside Sources to One of 
4 de ceiving Points 


Recommendations for Amount 
and Type Mix for C-130 Air- 
drops 


Feedback of Problem Areas for 
[Future FlUI's 


-•pi 


i •• » 


: — *• 


— r 
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THE FOLLOWING GUIDELINE OF GROUND MIJNITXONS EXPRESSED I N AMCUfiT/ tonnage /cost 
WILL BE USED FOR CONSERVATION EFFECTIVE 1 JANUARY 1975; 


AMOUNT of total 


VODTC 

NOMENCLATURE 

ALLOCATION 

TONNAGE 

COST 

*i u UJCA T1 

VOTED TC 
RESER'E 

AO? 1 

5.56 Ball 

742,445 

14.85 

59,395.60 

70,000 

- A131 

7.62mm Linked MG 

47,928 

2.40 

7,663.48 

6,000 

A181 

.30 Cal Ball 

60,065 

1.20 

4,605.20 

10,000 

’ A 2 18 

.30 Cal Linked MG 

106,360 

5.34 

19,234.80 

12,000 

_ A 5 hi 

.50 Cal Linked MG 

37,000 

7.40 

14,060.00 

2,923 

3568 

40mm HE 

10,200 

3.98 

36,720.00 

1,103 

- B627 

60 mm 111 

247 

.92 

3,877.40 

25 

B6?2 

60mm HE 

4,757 

13.03 

64,600.06 

700 

- C226 

81mm 111 

168 

2.61 

8,354.64 

80 

m C256 

81mm HE 

2,046 

19.03 

56,878.80 

300 

C445 

105mm HE 

4,330 

129.55 

154,581.00 

704 

, C449 

105mm 111 

98 

2.94 

7,364.70 

40 

Co 5 0 

106mm HE 

109 

3.37 

14,833.81 

20 

" C?C4 

4,2 HE 

50 

1.07 

3,729.50 

13 

D541 

Prop (WB) 

228 

3.09 

7,619.76 • 

20 

"■ D54 4 

155mm HE 

' 228 

11.36 

13,750.68 

20 

J C331 

GREN Frag 

1,470 

1.28 

4,1^9.50 

600 

H555 

LAW RKT 72mm 

54 

.21 

2,231.28 

35 

t K143 

Mine , Claymore 

349 

1.54 

8,547.01 

100 

j L495 

Flare Trip 

426 

.38 

2,947.92 

100 

N335 

Fuze PD 

4,527 

8.33 

36,804.51 

773 

^ N525 

Primer 

223 

.01 

232.89 

111.72 
$ 532,306.87 

20 

] 

VUE FOLLOWING GUIDELINE 

WILL BE USED 

FOR AIR MUNITIONS EXPRESSED IN AMOUNT/TONNAGE/COST 
FOR CONSERVATION EFFECTIVE 1 JANUARY 19751 
TOTAL DAILY 

DC QIC 

NOMENCLATURE 

ALLOCATION 

TONNAGE 

COST 



J 7x165 7.62mm Mini Gun 

A 919 20mm HE 

F148 Bomb, 5001b NAP 

j El 9 6 Bomb, Cluster Frag 

-* E435 Bomb , 5001b HE 

H490 RKT HE 2.75 

] *1519 RKT SKX 2.75 

j L 410 Flare Acft 

All items expressed in complete round 

^ Total daily tonnage 283.70 

Total daily cost of munitions — ----$624,319*91 
- Dollar value reserved i or purchase of 
■line items not here shown $ 25,680.09 


50,000 

2.00 

7,500.00 

3,220 

1.51 

5,924.80 

32 

8.94 

7,495.92 

45 

7.31 

7 f 463. 70 

100 

28.44 . 

32,165.10 

400 

6.81 

28,212.00 

30 

.50 

2,443.20 

24 

.30 

808.32 

round 

55.81 

$ 92,013.04 


Total daily budget: - 


--$650,000.00 
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PRIORITY GUIDE 


- ?*2BSS TIMES WP-1S D EVSITY GIVE rarr.r nLWc AT r ON 


• DODIC 

NOUN 

PRIORITY 1 

A071 

5.56 Ball 

5 

A131 

7.62 MG 

31 

Aldl/2 

30 Cal Carb 

2 

A 21 a 

30 Cal HG 

24 

• ■» A534 

50 Cal MG 

31 

B568 

40mm GREN 

0.8 

B627 

60mm 11 lu 

0.15 

B632 

6Qnan HE 

2.6 

C226 

81mm Illu 

0.15 

C256 

81mm HE 

2.6 

0445 

105mm HE 

19 

C449 

105mm Illu 

0.4 

C650 

106mm RR 

1.1 

C705 

4.2” HE 

2.6 

G881 

GREN FRAG 

14 

H557 

66mm RXT 

0.3 

K143 

Mine APER 

4 

L495 

Flare Trip 

5 


PRIORITY 2 

PRIORITY 3 

PRIORITY 4 

4.5 

4 

3 

29 

27 

25 

1.7.5 

2.5 

1 

22 

20 

18 

29 

27 

25 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.125 

0.1 

0.05 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

0.125 

0.1 

.05 

2.2 

.. 2.9 

1.6 

16 

13 

10 

0.3 

0.2 

0 .2 

1 

0.9 

0.8 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

12 

10 

8 

0.275 

0.25 

0.2 

3.5 

3 

2 

4.5 

4 

3 


APPENDIX 3 TO ANNEX E 


AERIAL RESUPPLY 


1, GENERAL . 


a. Airdrops began on 19 June 1972 / when four C-130 sorties of 
armunition were delivered to Svay Rieag. Initially missions were 
flown out of Tan Son Nhut, RVN and U-Tapao, Thailand . Only in 
March 1973 -did all missions originate solely from Thailand , Jn 
1972, 133 missions were flown which represented 2,123 Containerized 
Delivery System (CDS) bundles or the equivalent of 1,893 short tons . 

Tab A gives complete month-by-month listing of airdrop tonnages 

for Project SCOOT (Support Cambodia Out of Thailand) between 1 
January 1974 and 17 April 1975 . 

Air delivery of MAP-CB ammunition and USAID rice was performed 
by USAF C-130 aircraft . Commencing in October 1974, the C-130 
aircraft were operated by civilian crews who were employed by Bird 
Air under the terms of a service contract . The air delivery role 
for the Khmer Republic fluctuated with the level of combat intensity 
and was proper tionately higher during the Dry Season y when surface 
transportation by water and land was easily interdicted by the 
Khmer Rouge (KC ) . 

b. Operations in Southeast Asia have played a major .rale in the 
development of high-altitude airdrops . The Cambodian airdrops are 
unique, because for the first time aircraft employed the Adverse 
Weather Aerial Delivery System (AWADS) and Station Keeping Equipment 
(SKE) for high-velocity Containerized Delivery System (CDS) airdrops 
from 12,000 feet . The drops were made using a 26- foot ring-slotted 
parachute and individual CDS bundles that weighed 1,800 - 2,000 pounds . 
Rigging procedures for the CDS method of delivery were as prescribed 

in appropriate Army rigging manuals. Bundles were assembled and 
parachutes installed by gua2ified U.S . .Army parachute riggers » A 
normal C-130 load averaged 14.2 short tons f consisting of 16 CDS 
bundles. 

2. AIR DELIVERY PROCEDURES AND PROBLEM AREAS . 

a. Bundles dropped into Cambodia contained either ammunition or 
rice and were rigged to sustain a high-velocity ground impact of 70 
to 90 feet per second . Rigging was accomplished in 'accordance with 
the guidelines presented in TM lO-SOO-l/T.0 . 13C7-1-11 and TM-500-53/T .0 . 
13C7-18-41 . All cargo was rigged utilizing a standardized " honeycomb 
sandwich kit”. The kit consists of a 48” X53 1/2 n 3/4 ” plywood skidboard / 
to which are attached 5 layers of 48-inch square energy - dissipating 
padding (honeycomb) , the A-22 .harness and sixth layer of honeycomb 
which serves as the sandwich top. The sandwich is bound together by 



i/8 steel strapping . The remaining kit components are a 26- foot 
ring slot parachute , A-22 cargo bag cover, and additional honeycomb 
for internal cargo restraint. 

b. The malfunction rate for the high-velocity CDS mode of 
delivery from 12,000 feet was 5.4 percent. This is somewhat 
higher than the 1 to 2 percent acceptable rate for a standard low- 
velocity airdrop . a study in July 1974 (13th AF Investigation / 

Analysis of SEA Hi-altitude Airdrop Malfunctions) was conducted and 
recommended several changes. A CONUS test is currently being 
planned which should aid in lowering the malfunction rate . 

Malfunctions were grouped into two areas . The first is the Type 
26 release gate . The CDS release gate is a nylon strap drawn around 
the back side of the load . It is cut by a knife attached to a motor- 
actuated cable which is engaged at the desired release time (green 
light). The nose-high attitude of the aircraft at drop and airspeed / 
flap setting allows the load to freely exit the aircraft under gravity 
force. High-speed movies show this " cutting action ” to be irregular, 
not allowing the bundles to exit the aircraft at a uniform rate ana 
time. A CONUS study is being conducted to convert the Type 26 
release gate to a pyrotechnical cutting device that would be activated 
instantaneously by the navigator. The second, and most common, 
malfunction was the streamer. The primary cause seemed to be parachute/ 
suspension line damage. Based on high-speed movies, it was discovered 
that parachute deployment actually occurs inside the rear portion of 
the plane* s fuselage . The chute is often " whipped " against the 
aircraft and suffers damage. During chute deployment , the chute 
canopy drops or drags over the preceding load c ? ue to the closeness 
of one load to another. Load tumbling occurs outside the aircrajft 
which can damage suspension lines. Load collison also occurs during 
descent, which causes damage to lines and canopies. These problems are 
being studied at Natick Laboratories and hopefully a solution can be 
found to reduce the CDS streamer rate . 

OPERATIONS AND PLANNING . 

a. Requesting an airdrop consisted of a coordinated plan between 
the MEDTC airdrop officer and the USAF ALCC detachment in Thailand . A 
request was received from FANK or was generated internally from a MEDTC/ 

US Embassy element (as in the case of rice). Based on available 
resources , a coordinated MEDTC/FANK decision was made and the operation . 
would be approved or denied . Once an operation was approved, a message 

was sent out describing the location, type and amount to be dropped, and when 
drop was required. S(?me operations consisted of hundreds of short tons 
and continued for several weeks . 

b. In addition to the special airdrop message request, coordination 
was made by phone to direct bundle configurations and specific drop items . 

A standard 16-bundle ammo load was designed that would meet the requirements 


most FANK units . The load 

consisted of 

the following items 

105mm HE 

8 

BUNDLES 

240 RDS 

81mm HE 

3 

BUNDLES 

770 RDS 

60mm HE 

1 

BUNDLE 

288 EDS 

40mm 

1 

BUNDLE 

2,160 RDS 

5 . 56mm 

1 

BUNDLE 

43,360 RDS 

.30 Cal MG 

1 

BUNDLE 

20,000 RDS 

105mm Fuses S 5.56mm 

1 

BUNDLE 

240/23,520 RDS 


A rice bundle consisted of 1,900 pounds of rice. A 16-bundle plane 
load carried 26,800 pounds (14.4 S/T) of rice. 

Standard bundles for various types of ammunition were developed 
which provided an easy and efficient method of designing a 16-bundle 
plane configuration end maintaining accurate accounting cf munitions . 


TAB A TO APPENDIX 3 TO ANNEX E 


CONSOLIDATED LISTING OF AIRDROPS FOR 
PROJECT SCOOT 

AMMO RICE 

MONTH TONNAGE TONNAGE TOTAL TGNNAGE 

1974 


JAN 

628 

730 . 

1,35 8 

FEB 

694 

237 

931 

MAR 

992 

781 

1,773 

APR 

3,608 

1,051 

4,659 

MAY 

2,036 

1,103 

3,194 

JUN 

2,236 

857 

3,095 

JVL 

1,12? 

594 

1,716 

AUG 

679 

300 

979 

SEP 

592 

307 

899 

OCT 

527 

290 

817 

NOV 

605 

346 

951 

DEC 

571 

255 

826 


14,340 

6,858 

21,198 


1975 


JAN 

381 

141 

522 

FEB 

382 

0 

382 

MAR 

2,426 

614 

3,040 

APR (1-17) 

950 

1,022 

1,972 


4,139 

1,777 

5,916 



APPENDIX 4 TO ANNEX E 


POL 

1. GENERAL , MAP-CB provided FANE with four bulk petroleum products 
(automotive gasoline - HOG AS; diesel fuel - ADO; aviation gasoline - 
AVGAS 115/145; and jet fuel - JP-4) plus ten packaged products (oils, 
lubricants and greases). Approximately 13.3 million MAP-C3 dollars 
were committed to purchase these products during the period 20 
February 1974 to 17 April 1975. 


2- REQUISITIONING FROCEDIEEE . FANK POL was requisitioned by MEDIC 
from the Defense Attache Office, Saigon, RVN (DAO SGN) . The quantities 
required by FANK were included in contracts for the Republic of Vietnam 
Armed Forces negotiated with commercial Southeast Asian oil firms. 
(Shell, Caltex and Esso ) by DAO SGN. Financial reimbursement was 
effected by DAO SGN following a series of transactions involving 
CSMEBTC} Minister of National Defense , GKR ; Minister of Defense, RVN; 
and the US Army International Logistics Center, New Cumberland, Pa. 
Title transfer for the product occurred at the point of tanker loading, 
ie., Nha Be or Vang Tau, RVN . The requisitioning system proved tc 
be very effective. DAO SGN and USAILC were cooperative , responsive 
and professional. Until the interdiction of the Lower Mekong in 
January 1975, the supply of POL from RVN was regularized, consistent 
and uninterrupted. 


3 - COST OF FUEL . Fuel costs escalated dramatically during the 
February 1974 - April 1975 time frame (See Tab A). Prior to February 
1974, MEDIC had obtained FANK POL from Defense Fuel Supply Center 
(DFSC) sources . However, as a result of the Arab oil embargo, DFSC 
supply of POL to Southeast Asian MAP countries terminated in January 
1974. In order to insure the supply of POL for FANK, MEDIC entered 
into the RVNAF contracts negotiated by DAO SGN. As shown below, rising 
fuel costs contributed significantly to the annual budgetary increases 
frlmi T iL^asesf ,Xt “ P ’ CB PrOSrram ' with little craft/vehicle/air- 

MAP-CB BUDGET 


FISCAL YEAR 

1974 

1975 

1976 


$ BUDGETED 
$ 8.9 MILLION 
$10.9 MILLION 
$19.9 MILLION 


4 * TRANSPORT A TION . POL entered Cambodia at one of three locations: 
Phnom Penh, Kompong Som and Battambang . Product was transported to 
Phnom Penh and Kompong Som via ocean tanker from RVN and overland by 
tank truck from Thailand to Battambang . The ocean tanker fleet, 
contracted by Tela Khmer (the Khmer National Oil Company) with U5AIV 



funds, was composed of nine antiquated and poorly maintained Korean and 
Panamanian vessels. The crews, principally Vietnamese, Filipinos and 
Koreans, were not seamen by trade. Their selection was based primarily 
upon a willingness to risk the hazardous Mekong voyage. Antiquated 
vessels and non-professional crews contributed significantly to an 
in-transit fuel loss rate that exceeded allowable DOD standards . The 
movement of the product from RVN to Phnom Penh and Korn pong Som was 
planned and coordinated by a joint committee chaired by the MEDTC POL 
Officer and comprised of representatives of Tela Khmer, Shell, the FANK 
Diressence (POL Directorate) , KAF and NNK. ■ The cooperation and positive 
attitude displayed by the Khmer military and civilian agencies resulted 
in a smoothly functioning and highly effective committee . The work of 
Mr. Khing Tayky and Mr. Cher Tim of Tela Khmer, Hr. Huor of Shell and 
Colonel Var Chhom and Lt Seng Saranak of FANK was particularly praise- 
worthy. The committee planned and coordinated the movement of 
approximately 8,650 cubic meters of bulk POL per month to Phnom Penh 
and Kcmpong Som during the period 20 February 1974 - 31 December 1974 . 
Approximately 95 percent of this was moved up the Mekong River to Phnom 
Penh. This average dropped drastically during the first three months of 
1975 because of the interdiction of the Mekong. TAB B contains a by- 
month presentation of this data. Product delivered to Battambang was 
civilian owned (ground fuels by Tela Khmer ; aviation fuels by Shell 
of Cambodia) . FANK and KAF utilized this fuel in Battambang/ Pursat 
and Siem Reap . At the end of each month, reimbursement dn kind was 
made to Tela Khmer and Shell from military stocks stored in Phnom Penh. 

5. MONTHLY ALLOCATIONS . Each month MEDTC allocated bulk and packaged 
POL to FANK in quantities commensurate with projected requirements . 

As indicated below. Dry Season allocations were normally much higher 
than those for the Wet Season. 


MONTHLY BULK POL ALLOCATIONS 
(IN CUBIC METERS) 


PRODUCT 

WET SEASON 
ALLOCATION 

DRY SEASON 
ALLOCATION 

AVGAS 115/145 

1,700 

2,400 

JP-4 

800 

1,200 

NOGAS 

2,000 

2,200 

ADO 

3,200 

3,500 


It was the responsibility of the FANK Diressence to sub-allocate the 
quantity provided by MEDTC to the Khmer Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Allocations for MOGAS and JP-4 were seldom exceeded. However , requests 
were frequently submitted for supplemental ADO and AVGAS allocations. 


6. STORAGE . FANK depcts were utilized for the storage of the 
greater portion of military POL. The Diressence operated thirteen 
depcts for the storage of ground fuels. The largest of these was the 
modern Prek Phnau facility, located approximately 16 kilometers 
north of Phnom Penh on tha Tonle Sap River. This depot contained 

80 percent of FANK's ADO storage capacity and 75 percent' of its 
MOGAS capacity. In late January 1975, the Prek Phnau complex was 
exposed to both direct and indirect fire from KC units .operating in 
that area. Therefore, approximately 95 percent of the bulk and 
packaged POL was moved to the more secure Tela Khmer, Shell and 
COMIN depots located 12 kilometers south of Prek Phnau. Aviation 
fuels were stored in six KAF depots ; however. Shell's Phnom Penh 
facilities were utilized to store approximately 75 percent of KAF 
AVGAS and JP-4. MNK stored ADO in seven different locations. 

Depots outside of Phnom Penh possessed a variety of storage 
containers: drums, bladders , railway tankers, harges, small steel 
tanks issued by the French Army and US military permanent steel 
tanks. During the period February 1974 to April 197 5 permanent 
steel tanks with a total capacity of 3,000 cubic meters were 
erected at Battambang, Kompong Som , Kompong Chhnang and Phnom 
Penh. A matrix at TAB C shows the locations of Khmer military POL 
depots . 

7. DIVERSION OF FUELS . MEDTC faced a continuing challenge in 
attempting to insure the proper utilization of MAP-CB-provided 
fuels. Fuel was a highly marketable commodity and members of 
the Khmer military could significantly supplement their paltry 
income by selling • or utilizing military petroleum products . A 
DSAA audit, requested by CHMEDTC in March of 1974, revealed a 
misappropriation of AVGAS by KAF totalling $ 310,000 . Reimbursement 
to the U.S. government was formally requested of the Prime Minister, 
GKR. On 21 May 1974, the GKR presented the US mission with a 
check for this amount which was subsequently deposited with the 

US Treasury. In order to prevent future diversions of A'/FUELS , 
CHMEDTC directed the establishment of a Joint Aviation Fuels 
Control Board (JAFCB) and the initiation of an into-plane refuel- 
ing service (IPS) . The JAFCB, chaired by the MEDTC POL Officer 
and comprised of representatives from KAF, FANK, GKR . HINDER and 
Shell, met monthly. It reviewed data on KAF flying hours, fuel 
consumption and aviation fuel allocations. The into-plane refuel- 
ing service, initiated on 26 August 1974, is discussed in detail 
in the succeeding paragraph.. These two actions , creation of the 
JAFCB and initiation of the IPS, resulted in a significant reduction 
in aviation fuel losses. Diversion of AVGAS and JP-4 approximated 
$112,000 per month for the period October 1973 through May 1974. 
However, from June 1974 through February 1975, this figure was 
reduced to appro xina tel y $8,100 per month. TAB D shows a monthly 
listing of aviation fuel losses for the referenced period. 

Although small-scale diversions were never stopped, as evidenced 
by the fact that one liter bottles of gasoline were being sold 
on Phnom Penh streets as the final group of Americans evacuated 
that city, major diversions were eliminated. 



8. IN TO -P LAKE REFUE LING SERVICE . The in to- plane refueling service of 
KflF aircraft commence d, under the terns of a KEVTC/ Shell contract, on 26 
August 1974 . The contract was negotiated for the US government by con- 
tracting officers of the Bangkok Procurement Activity , VS MAC7HAI Support 
Group. Annual contract cost was estimated at $420,000. Although billing 
has not yet been completed, it appears t’j-afc the actual cost will net exceed 
$150,000. Shell refueled both fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters on a 
24-hour basis at Pochenbong Airfield . Fuel was also dispensed into. 500- 
gallon bladders and 55-gallon drums for KAF delivery to outer bases . 

Shall utilized 35 people in the operation with the workload divided into 
two 12-hour shifts . The majority of the government- furnished refueling 
vehicles and trailers were in a substandard maintenance condition . The 
major problems faced during the operation were the animosity directed 
toward the Shell staff by many KAF personnel and the lack of repair parts 
and spares (most notably tires, clutch-plates and filter separator/meter 
components) for disabled vehicles. Despite these factors, the Shell staff 
provided outstanding service . Their performance during the KC offensive , 
when Pochentong airfield came under continuous rocket fire , was particularly 
noteworthy . Several Shell employees were wounded, four of them seriously; 
two men were honored by Ambassador Dean for acts of heroism. 

9. FUEL SAMPLE TESTING . A laboratory for conducting required aviation 
fuel tests was net available in Cambodia. Therefore , fuel samples were 
dispatched , via aircraft, to U-Tapao airbase and subsequently tested at 
the USM ACTUAL Support Group laboratory at Camp Samae San, Thailand . The 
personnel at this facility often worked on weekends and. holidays to 
expeditiously complete the required testing. During the period 20 February 
1974 thru 11 April 1975, the Samae San laboratory tested 212 aviation fuel 
samples . 

1 ° . KHMER MILITARY AND CIVILIAN POL PERSONNEL . Generally, the key Khmer 
military and civilian POL personnel were eminently qualified to perform the 
POL support mission. Colonel Var Chhom ('promoted to that rank during the 
final weeks of the war), the FANK Diressence, was a true professional. 
Trained in both French and US military schools, he possessed a wealth of , 
POL knowledge and experience , cooperated with both MEDIC and the Khmer 
civilian POL agencies and maintained a highly effective directorate. Since 
only two officers per year were allocated training spaces at Fort Lee, 
Colonel Var Chhom organized a very productive officer/NCO training program 
with Shell Corporation in Phnom Penh . KAF did not possess a Petroleum 
Officer of Colonel Var Chhom's caliber ; this had an adverse effect upon the 
quality of their POL operations. M?JK, with a miniscule POL mission, did 
not have an officer responsible solely for petroleum functions. Khmer 
military and civil POL agencies interfaced well in planning and coordinating 
the receipt, storage and distribution of POL products . Mr. Kunthap Ring 
of Shell and Mr. Khing Tauky of Tela Khmer rendered invaluable support to 
both MEDIC and the Khmer military. 

11. POL LIAISON VISITS . The MEDTC POL Officer and TCN POL Specialist 
conducted 32 visits to FANK, KAF and MNK POL depots and facilities during 
the period 3 June 1974 thru 31 March 1975 . 



TAB A TO APPENDIX 4 TO ANNEX E 


BULK POL 


PRODUCT 

DEC 73 (DFSC) 

COST PER 
FEB 74 

CUBIC METER 
OCT 74 

APR 75 

% INCREASE 

AVGAS 115/145 

$ 57.53 

$ 116.23 

$148.94 

$174.37 

203 % 

J P-4 

$33.85 

$ 82.29 

$ 99. 81 

$ 99.81 • 

194% 

NOGAS 

$38.69 

$ 92.71 

$116.15 

$116.15 

200 % 

ADO 

$31.35 

$ 94.64 

$103.77 

$110.85 

254% 

PRODUCT 

FEB 74 

SELECTED PACKAGED PRODUCTS 
MAR 75 % INCREASE 



OE HDO 30 

$44.71 

$76.93 

72% 



GO 90 

$41 . 40 

$87.72 

119% 



KEROSENE 

$16.10 

$37.36 

132 % 

* 


LAD II 

$40.76 

$91.30 

123 % 



ADI 

$14.54 

$69.04 

374 % 
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TAB B TO APPENDIX 4 ANNEX E 


TANKER DELIVERY OF MILITARY BULK POL TO PFJJOM PENH AND KOMPCNG SGH 
(20 FEB 74 - 31 MAR 75) 


MONTH 

AVGAS 

JP-4 

MOGAS 

ADO 

(ALL QUANTITIES 

IN CUBIC M STEPS) * 



20-28 FEB 74 

1690 

899 

1238 

2483 

MAR 74 

1386 

0 

831 

2649 

APR 74 

3360 

2537 

2891 

3953 

MAY 74 

2830 

781 

2052 

1687 

JUN 74 

1432 

0 

1141 

2643 

JUL 74 

1418 

993 

2337 

3197 

AUG 74 

1472 

197 

1944 

2676 

SEP 74 

1997 

1239 

2357 

, 3463 

OCT 74 

1542 

765 

2086 

3277 

NOV 74 

3689 

724 

2179 

5342 

DEC 74 

2785 

482 

2349 

4539 

JAN 75 

921 

1539 

295 

0 

FEB 75 

443 

442 

197 

592 

MAR 75 

200 

0 

160 

200 


* 1 cubic meter equals 264.2 u.S . Gallons 


TAB C TO APPENDIX 4 TO ANNEX E 


MILITARY DEPOT UOCA TIONS 


LOCATION 

FANK 

KAF 

MNK 

PREK PHNAU 

X 



FOCHENTONG AF 


X 


SRA3 CHAK 
(PHNOM PENH) 

X 



TUX TULA 
(PHNOM PENH) 

X 



BATTAMBANG 

X 

X 


STEM REAP 

X 



PURS AT 

X 



XRAKOR 

X 



KG CHAM 

X 

X 


KG CHHNANG 

X 

X 

X 

NEAK LOEUNG 

X 


XX * 

KG SPEXJ 

X 



KG SOM 

X 

X 


KAMPOT 

X 



REAM 


X 

X 

MEKONG BARGE 



XX * 

CHRUEY CHANG WAR 



X 


Two MNK depots at each of these locations 



TAB D TO APPENDIX 4 TO ANNEX E 


AVIATION FUEL LOSSES 
OCTOBER 1973 - FEBRUARY 1975 
DOLLAR VALUE OF LOSSES 


MONTH 

AVGAS 

JP-4 

TOTAL 


$ 

$ 

$ 

OCT 73 

27,319 

18,957 • 

46,276 

NOV 73 

31,684 

23,696 

55,380 

DEC 73 

40,299 

31,099 

71,395 

JAN 74 

95,077 

42,-04 

137,081 

FEB 74 

116,470 

33,475 

149,945 

MAR 74 

124,496 

47,824 

172,320 

APR 74 

113,557 

46,231 

159,787 

MAY 74 

73,574 

27,073 

100,647 

JUN 74 

18,213 

10,192 

28,405 

JUL 74 

NO LOSS 

NO LOSS 

NO LOSS 

AUG 74 

6,100 

8,879 

14,979 

SEP 74 

NO LOSS 

4,090 

4,090 

OCT 74 

NO LOSS 

6,684 

6,684 

NO'/* 7 4 

NO LOSS 

4,224 

4,224 

DEC 74 

NO LOSS 

1,496 

1,496 

JAN 75 

NO LOSS 

5,190 

5,190 

FEB 75 

NO LOSS 

NO LOSS 

NO LOSS 



APPENDIX 5 TO ANNEX E 


TRANSPORTA TION 


i- GENERAL . Movement control functions of Services Branch , Ammunition 
and Service Division , encompassed movement of MAP-C8 cargo into the GKR 
ports of entry from CONUS , or US bases of supply located in the Facific 
area , and the movement into depots and supply bases within the GKR from 
ports of entry . The movement of MAP-CB cargo into GKR ports of entry was 
accomplished by designating a mode of delivery based on required delivery 
dates and then assuring that MAP-CB cargo delivery was made to the desired 
port of entry once cargo arrived in the theater. The MEDIC Transportation 
Section maintained liaison with Military Sea-Lift Command, Thailand and 
UoARSUPTitA I to coordinate desired surface mode of transport and appropriate 
destination within the Khmer Republic of cargo transshipped from Thailand. 
The Transportation Section coordinated surface movement of cargo trans- 
shipped at Vung Tau , Republic of Vietnam , by coordinating with Military 
Sea-Lift Command, Saigon. Aerial movement by USAF aircraft of MAP-CB 
cargo into the Khmer Republic was accomplished through coordination with 
FATMA Thai U-Tapao RTNAB, Thailand . * Internal movement within the GKR 
from ports of entry to the depots was a function of the FANK J-4 . 2b 
accomplish this mission / the J-4 had a Joint Transportation Board which met 
to allocate transportation assets of each mode. The JTB consisted of 
members of Army, Navy, and Air Force who committed portions of their 
respective assets to accomplish the cargo movements. The actual movement 
order was then accomplished by the Director of Transportation acting for 
the JTB and J-4 . The Director of Transportation issued orders to all 
modes to move cargo within the guidance of the JTB and priorities 
established by the FANK J-3. Although the execution of transportation 
missions assigned to a single service improved over the reporting period , 
the smooth flow of passengers and cargo from one mode to another was 
rarely realized . Cargo and passengers would often wait excessive periods 
of time due to FANK's inability to coordinate the entire movement with 
all service commanders and staff sections. Frequently a sound tactical 
maneuver would become ineffective due to the untimely arrival of MNK 
river transportation or the non-arrival of truck or aircraft transportation . 
In February 1975, the concept of a Transportation Movement Control Center 
was nrooosed to the FANK. ^he idea to have a single point of contact for 
the movement of personnel and cargo was warmly received ; however, . it was 
never fuiiy implemented. 

2. HIGHVJ AY MOVEMENT OF CARGO . Highway transport was used to deliver 
ammunition via Route 5 from Thailand to Battambang. Ammunition was moved 
by Thai contractors (ETO) per US-Thai agreement. The shipments moved each 
month from ammo depots in Thailand to Battambang for resupply to the 
northern provinces of the GKR. After closure of Route 5 from Phnom Penh 
to Kompong Chhnang, it became necessary to increase the tonnage moved by 
this means, since Kompong Chhnang was then supplied from Battambang instead 
of Phnom Penh . The two most vital road links to Phnom Penh, Routes 4 and 5, 


were interdicted in the Fall of 1973 and reopened only for very, short 
periods of time. The closure of Route 5 denied FANK any highway link 
between its two major population centers of Phnom Penh and the rice 
bowl area of Battsmbang . This closing forced greater reliance on the 
Mekong River LOC for rice delivery to the capital . Ships due to call 
at Kompong Som Port with MAP cargo were diverted to Sattahip, Thailand , 
and Vung Tau, RVM , for transshipment by barge to Phnom Penh via the 
Mekong . Route 4 was opened by a concentrated FANK effort in January 
1974, and convoys began to move immediately to relieve the equipment 
backed up in Kompong Som; however, it was not long before the route 
again closed, this time permanently . See Tab A for a breakout of 
tonnage transported . 

3 . WATER MOVEMENT OF CARGO . Waterborne cargo has traditionally been 
the lifeblood of Cambodia with the Mekong River the transportation life- 
line. This LOC continued to be of utmost importance for delivery of 
MAP-CB supplies and ammunition to the population center of Phnom Penh . 
With the move of most MAP-CB supply support from Thailand , the SCOOT 
(Support Cambodia Out of Thailand) tag and barge contract was 
negotiated by Military Sea-Lift Command Far East Yokohama , Japan, to 
provide for ammunition barges loaded at Vayama, Thailand to be towed 
to Vung Tau, RVM, thence via the Mekong river to the Port of Phnom Penh. 
The second water LOC for Cambodia was by ocean vessel to Kompong Som 
and then transshipped via Route 4 to units in that enclave. (Kompong 
Som, Cambodia's only deep water port, was developed during the regime 
of Prince Sihanouk in the late 1960’s , and in the early 1970’s 
provided a deep wafer port for Communist Bloc countries to discharge 
war materiel to the KVA forces occupying Cambodian soil fighting against 
the RVN all along the Cambodian/Vietnamese border.) The arrival of 
ocean cargo vessels and barges at Kompong Som continued at the irregular 
pace of two to three vessels per month. Limited ammo shipments were 
also made into Kompong Som by SCOOT tug and barge assets to support 
the ammo requirements of the maritime provinces . These shipments 
were limited by the ammo storage capability as well as availability of 
SCOOT assets. Additional internal water IOC's were developed by GKR 
forQes operating on the Mekong and Tonle Sap rivers. MNK riverine 
convoys played an important, if not vital, role in the defense of en- 
claves by running convoys under fire up the Mekong after cities were 
cut off by enemy action. MMK also operated convoys as far north as 
the Great Lake (Tonle Sap), Siem Reap , and Kompong Chhnang ; however, 
as the Khmer Rouge closed in during January 1975, the routes became 
less usable. The last Mekong River Convoy was TP 113 which arrived at 
Fhnom Penh on 30 January 1975. See Tab A for breakout of cargo 
transported. 


4. ATR MOVEMENT Of CARGO . The U.S. Airlift Operation in the Khmer 
Republic from 11 April 1973 to 17 April 1975 stands out as the largest 
sustained airlift operation since the Berlin Airlift. The survival of 
Fhnom Penh and several important isolated provincial enclaves beccur e 
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dependent on US Airlift to provide life-sustaining rice, ammo, POL and general 
cargo. USAF C-130’s (including those crewed by Bird Air, a civilian contractor , 
and contracted DC-8's) flew 5,413 airland missions to deliver 123,631 short tons 
in the two-year sustained operation. The continuous Khmer airdrop support to 
approximately 25 different enclaves, such as Kompong Sella and Neak Luong, was 
the largest sustained airdrop effort in USAF history. USAF C-130's flew more 
than 3,000 airdrop missions to deliver 38,893 short tons of ammunition and 
rice, which is more than three times the tonnage delivered to Khe Sanh, Vietnam 
in 1968. The airdrops were highly successful, using the AWADS high-altitude 
(12,000 feet), high-velocity drop system in a combat environment. Approximately 
98 percent of total bundles dropped were reported recoverable, even though some 
of the drop zones had less than 500 meter radii of security . Neither USAF nor 
KAF lost any aircraft to enemy fire during airdrop operations. To reduce US 
Military presence in the Khmer Republic, USAF contracted with Bird Air for civilia:i 
aircrews after 7 October 1974 . All flights into the Khir.ep Republic, other than 
a small marker of USAF-crewed Administrative Support flights, were crewed by 
civilian aircrews . As airlift reguirements increased , the contract was expanded 
to 15 aircrews . The best results were recorded on 17 March 1975, when 34 missions 
were flown (26 airland and 8 airdrops) , delivering 654.1 short tons to Phnom 
Penh and Neak Luong. During February 1975, the MAP-CB airlift was supplemented 
with three MAC -contracted DC-8 1 s to provide amno airlift from U Tapao to Pcch- 
entong . World Airways and Airlift International flew 111 missions from 15 to 
26 February 1975, when 11 missions delivered 523.5 short tons . At the completion 
of MAP-CB augmentation on 27 February 1975, the Airlift International and World 
Airways DC-8 operations moved to Saigon and were joined by Trans International 
(TIA ) , Flying Tiger, and Seaboard World which began to provide airlift of USAID 
rice and kerosene to Pochentong. The DC-8's delivered 27 ,480 short tons of rice 
and 873 short tons of kerosene to Pochentong in 617 missions. A TIA DC-8 flew 
5S jnissions to airlift 2,763 short tons of ammo from U Tapao from 4 to 21 ‘March 
1975 as trade-off for C-130 "bladder birds ” transporting USAID fuel . On 18 March 
1975, a record total, 1 ,133.9 short tons of rice, ammo, and kerosene,was delivered 
to Pochentong. The largest single day for rice delivery was 1085.6 short tons 
on 31 March 1975. See Tab A for a break out of tonnage transported . This huge 
airlift was conducted under difficult and hostile conditions. From 1 January 
1975 until 17 April 1975, over 2fi00 105mm howitzer shells and 107mm rockets im - 
pacted on or near Pochentong airfield . Impact patterns were monitored contin- 
uously and every conceivable step was taken to minimize the possibility of damage. 
These steps included changing operational patterns, movement of offload activities 
to areas of least impact, and , when prudence dictated, suspension of operation 
tor variable periods of time until favorable changes in the impact pattern could 
be discerned. These steps, plus a large measure of good fortune resulted in the 
completion of the airlift with no loss of aircraft or American lives. There 
were eight instances of aircraft receiving minor to moderate shrapnel damage, 
and nine members of the Khmer military and civilian offload crews were killed 
and some 40 were wounded. The performance of all US personnel in a most demanding 
and hostile environment at Phnom Penh and under a relatively primative operating 
condition was outstanding. There were numerous instances of individual performance 
in the sustained Khmer -Airlift which reflect impressive dedication and heroism. 
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APPENDIX 6 TO ANNEX E 


THIRD COUNTRY NATIONALS (TCN) 

2. GENERAL . Since the ammunition program to support the GKR was such 
a dominant part of MAP-C3 , extraordinary measures were required to 
manage, control and conserve the assets . Dus to a Congressional 
limitation on the number of US personnel that could be in Cambodia at 
any one time, it was impossible for the Ammunition Branch to perform 
its necessary management functions without additional personnel support 
to provide required information on tha storage, receipt, issue, and 
maintenance of stocks in the main Phnom Penh depots and at the various 
enclaves - In addition, the FANK ammunition management structure was 
relatively unsophisticated / therefore, training in US ammunition supply 
procedures was required. 

2. HIRING AND ASSIGNMENT . 

a. To solve these problems, four TCN's were hired directlu by the 
US and with the concurrence of the Country Team, an additional 
sixteen were hired by the FANK. The 'contract agency that maintained 
(.overall supervision of TCN’s was the Vinnell Corporation, Alhambra, 
California with offices in Phnom Penh and Saigon. The majority of 
tne TCN’s hired were Koreans who had extensive experience in US 
procedures for storage, stock record accounting, and maintenance' of 
ammunition. They were assigned to the major storage sit^Sr. to 
regional depots, and to each of the four divisions. , 

fc. Throughout the period of their service in Cambodia, the 
ammunition TCN’s provided an invaluable service and source of 
information without which the program could not have been managed. 

Their loyalty, dedication and honesty was truly inspiring to those 
personnel of MEDTC who were fortunate enough to be associated with 
them . 



Annex F 


PROGRAMING f^lAGEMENT 

1 1- OJ^AMIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

During the period February through July 1974, MEDIC programming 
management was per ferried in Plans and Programs Division, a functionally— 
oriented staff element. In August 1974, MEDIC was reorganized along 
ccrpoient service lines (Army, Navy, Air Force Divisions) to facilitate 
more effective interface with the ccirponent services of the Khmer Anted 
Forces. Because of the obvious importance of araruxuticn and related 
. . services, a separate Amrnuniticn Division was established. Each of tlie 

divisions had its own programmer. To provide a continuous perspective 
| of r-AP-CB overall, the position? j of Chief Programmer was established 

office of the Special Assistant for Coordination ard Special 
Actions (SACSA) . 

| was recognized that Congressionally iitposed headspace lirritations 

" precluded prograrrmers from, being engaged full time in programing activ- 

ities. Moreover, analyses and special studies that the programming 
j function could accomplish for management were not available with such a 

ti limited, decentralized, non-computer supported staff. 

-] ad hoc study group (October 1974-January 1975) concluded that a 

J functional ly-or iented programing unit, basediin Thailand with computer 

support, would best serve the programriing needs of MEDIC,' Two pre- 
requisites to such a support element were; dedicated secure cramunica- 
j tions with the I'EUTC staff in Phnom Penh and the presence of one pro- 

" granmer at the forward location. This Thailand-based programing 

facility was not tested. Probably the most effective organization 
j would have been functionally-oriented and based in Phnom Penh. Head- 

J space limitations, however, precluded such an arrangement. 

; 2 . AUDlT/INSPECng^ 

Since the Chief Programmer's role in MEDTC. was concerned with overall 
management of programing, it is natural that the function would be con- 
j cerned with DCD and GAO audits, and State Department (IGA) inspections 

•* ttAP~C3 managemen t . Overall, those "external” reviews were objective 

and tnsy presented constructive and useful evaluations, which were sur- 
j pnsingly similar assessments of the environment and management of MAPK^B. 

3. PBGGRAT-gDl^G. 

j Two major funding restrictions which frustrated MAP-CB program manage- 

ment during the period February 1974 - April 1975 were continuing resolu- 
tiesi authority (CPA) and Section 506 drawdown authority under the Foreran 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended in 1974. 

a. In contrast to a regular appropriation by Congress, which provides 
definite funding for a program over time, CRA for KAP-C3 req uir ed detailed 
justification for funds on a case-by-case basis at quarterly intervals. 






For arrmunition, the frequency was at 30-day intervals. A subtle 
limitation created by such frequent justification was incremental 
control of funding that. had already been approved. Often, the 
increments themselves contained less than the amount requested. 

For example, MEDFC requested $40.4 million in constrained financ- 
ing for the third quarter, FY 75. MEDIO received cnly $43.1 million, 
or a shortfall of $6.3 million. Still another restriction of CPA 
funding is that it could not be used as an instrument of financing 
for many new investment programs. 

b. Section 506 drawdown authority hampers program management, 
since it can be used only for goods and services which are avail- 
able within military department resources or cn existing contracts , 
For example, that authority cannot be used for new procuresnent. 
Neither can funds under new obligation authority (MCA) be freed 

by using Section 506 funds to pay for eligible goods and services 
already delivered. Included in the shortfall of $6.3 million in 
MEDTC's third quarter funding request was $2.9 million fcr POL 
which was not eligible for Section 506 finding. 

c. Aside from the restrictions of CRA and Section 506 draw- 
dcwn authority, the third and major factor which frustrated MAP-C3 
program management was an inadequate level of funding. 

In February' 1974, MEDIC had formulated its FY 75 program 
requirements at a level of $521. 6M (Appendix 1). At that time CINCPAC 
requested reduction of the program to a guideline level of $362. SM. 

The adjustment deferred $159. 2M into shortfall which required care- 
ful evaluation of its impact cn MAP-CB. 

Without question the guideline level of $362. SM was insuf- 
ficient to satisfy what were considered optiimm requirements for 
FY75 MAP-CB. For example, it relegated MEDIC to a level of only 
78% ($299. 8M) of its ammunition requirements. Hie required $380. 8M 
level of ammunition was fully justified by a continuing high level 
of carbat intensity, greater weapon densities, and escalating price 
increases. A shortfall in the Army program of $28.6M threw into 
shortfall urgently needed logistical units augmenting the Khner 
Army force structure, tore important ly, it further delayed the 
replacement of rapidly deteriorating equipment. 

The Air Force shortfall of $19. SM delayed acquisition of 
tile first segment of utility aircraft to replace the OlD. Other 
iirpact was delay in the acquisition of attrition aircraft; impair- 
ment of the ability to acquire the third UH-1H helicopter squadron? 
inability to develop the second UH-LH and C-123 squadrons to the 
authorized level; and postponement of airfield expansion and related 
cons tructi cn projects. 




The Navy shortfall of $30. GM continued the delay in ac- 
quisition of the 50-craft, Fourth Riverine Task Force (RTF) on- 
: sisting of ttaitors, KDCs, ASPBs, M SPs, CS3s, fOi-3s, LCM-Ss and 

■' PBRs. ’Fnis RTF was needed! so that the Navy could reassert its 

influence on the Tonle Sap River and into the Great lake. In 
addition, the shortfall caused considerable stress cn the atfcri- 
. , tion replacement of Naval craft. 

<3. 'On 19 Decenter 1974, .almost half way through FY75, Congress 
passed the Foreign Aid Authorization Act. The law imposed a MftP- 
CB ceiling of $275 million, consisting of $200 million in new cfo- 
i ligation authority (NQA) and $75 million in Section 506 drawdown 

authority. Several critical cb serv at io ns are relevant as a re- 
a suit of the Congressional action: 

(1) for the first time, the cost of packing, crating, 

j handling, and transportation (PCH&T) of $51 million was charged 

to the MAP-CB ceiling. Heretofore, PCH&T was charged to world- 
, wide MAP funds. 

(2) As Appendix 1 indicates, the reduction from the previous 
guideline level of $362.7 million to $275 million was substantial. 
However, a more realistic basis for comparison is to factor into 

* the equation the new charge of $51 million PCH&T. . Thus, Congres- 

sional action effectively reduced the program from $362.7 million 
to $224 million, a reduction of $138.7 million or 38%. 

(3) As of the end of the first half of FY75, the funded 

l program for airrnunition. Army, Navy, Air Force, and Training was 

I $142.5 million or 64% of the effective ceiling of $224.0 million. 

w With only 36%, or $81.5 million, remaining to fund the last half 

of FY75 (during which Dry Season combat, activity would surely in- 
crease for the FANK) , the total inadequacy of the funding level 
u in terms of attaining minimum US objectives was clearly apparent. 

(4) Up to the first week of February 1975, MEDIC program- 

j nsing management was a continual challenge because of- escalating 

and rapidly shifting combat needs, uncertain CRA funding, and 
, restrictive Section 506 drawdown funding. Subsequently, there was 

no doubt that, there were to be a number of costs, heretofore not 
^ charged to MAP-CB, which would" now 'be levied against the authorized 

ceilmg of $2 ,5 million. Those costs, over which Chief of MEDIC 
j could exercise only minimal control, were: PCH&T; MEDIC admin is- 

j trative costs (including military pay and allowances of assigned 

personnel) ; redistributable MAP material; overseas excess defense 
i .articles; and USAF aircraft maintenance (including the military 

^ pay and allowances of USAF maintenance personnel) . Because of 

the necessity' for progressively mere premium airlift during the 
Period February- April 1975 (caused by the closing of the Lower 
Mekong), those mandatory charges against the ceiling grew frem 
$72.8 million to $77.1 million. A parallel development was the 
pressing need to finance critical new requirements which were 
^generated by the greying urgency of the ooirbat environ m e n t. 


(5) Cn 7 February 1975, all available funds under the 
$275 million ceiling were exhausted. Since req ui r egents were 
still escalating, programming shifted to day-to-day, intensified 
management from that date onward. This effort required constant 
assessment of vital requirements in relationship to essential but 
less vital requirements. Using assessment results, the most critical 
needs were funded by reprograimdng from the 1 weir. priority program 
lines. Within days it was necessary to cancel long leadtime invest- 
ment programs in order to finance current operations. Typical ex- 
anples of these requirements were: 

Additional Airlift by Ccrmercial Carriers $1.2M 

Aerial Del i^ry Eguipr^n t To Resupply Enclaves $2.3M 

by Airdrop in lieu of f-NK surface mode. 

Airlanding of ammunition and POL through 17 $4. 4M 

April 1975. • . . 

(6) After the evacuation of Phncm Penh cn 12 April, pro- 
grarrming management emphasis shifted to validating the claims, 
many of which were belated, against MAP-CB funds! This effort re- 
quired considerable "second guessing" and use of funds which the 
military departments (ILC, AFLC, and NAVILOD) reported as available. 
The cancellation' of requisitions, suspension of materiel in the 
pipelines, and the subsequent reversal of the materiel flow to 
depots and other cosignors eventually provided sufficient funds to 
finance the additional claims against MAP-CB. This pattern is 
expected to continue until the eventual close-out of MAP-CB. 







Appendix 2 to Annex F 

MAP-CB 

AODrrS/EJSFECTIONS 
FEBRUARY 1974-APRIL 1975 

Audit Report #492 {30 April 1974), Report cn the Review of Cert- 
trols Over Aviation Gasoline Provided" to the Khmer "fiT r 

Force, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Audit)/ “ 

Draft Audit Report (November 1974) , Report cn Review of the Seciirity 
Assistance Program for Gmbodia , Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Audit) 

Inspection Report (31 December 1974) , Review of Supply Managsner.c 
of Amnunition Provided to Cambodia Under the Mi litary Assistance 
Program , The Inspector General of Foreign Assistance' 4 (IGA) Depart- 
ment of State 

Review in Process (October 1974 - January 1975) , Review of POL 
Operations and Accounting , General Accounting Office (GAO) . 







Annex H 


ABC Report 

ACFER 

ACE 

AGE 

ALCPT 

AID 

AME 3® 

AO 

AOOC 

APC 

APG 

APS 

A^/Tjay . 

AKVN 

ASR 

mv 

AWNDS 

BDA 

BFM 

CB 

CBU 

OCB 


GLOSSARY OF TEH’S 

A cumulative listing of receipts of specified 
major items. 

Assistant Chief of Staff Personnel (RWK) . 
Aerial delivery equipment. 

Aerospace Ground Equipment. 

American Language Course Placement Test. 

Air Liaison Officer. 

American Errbassy. 

Area c5f Operations. 

Air Operations Control Center. 

Armored Personnel Carrier. 

Airplane General . 

Aerial Port Squadron. 

Arrjphibious Ready Group/Marine Aviation Uhit. 

South Vietnamese Amy. 

Authorized Supply Rate. 

Avionics Navigation Equipment. 

Adverse Weather Aerial Delivery System. 

Borrb Damage Assessment. 

"Batallien Fustier Marine” (Naval Infantry 
Battalion, Krmer Navy) • 

Cambodia. 

Cluster Bomb Unit. 

Ccrrrnand and Camn icaticns Boat, 
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OCT 


CDS 

C-E 

OGSC 

CHMEETC 

cri 

CINOTNK 

CINCPAC 

CINCPACINST 

CIP 

cm 

aQttJSMACTHAI 

OOMOSMACV 

OGNUS 
CP 
CRA 
DAO 
DASC • 

DATT 

DCSS 

DCT 

DGI 

DGL 

DIRQON 


Ccrrbat Control Team or Ccnbat Crew Training. 

Containerized Delivery System. 

Ccmramicaticns-Electronics . 

Command and General Staff College. 

Chief, Military Equipment Delivery Team, Conbodia 

"Centre Destruction In fan trie" (National Training 
Center) . 

Caimander- in-Chief, FANK. 

Ccmiander^ln-Chief, Pacific. 

Cannvander- in-Chief , Pacific Instruction* 

ComTDdity Iirport Program. 

Chief of Naval Operations. 

Ccnmander, United States Military Assistance 
Ccrrmand, Thailand. 

Commander, United States Military Assistance 
Comrand, Vietnam. 

Continental United States. 

Co-pilot. 

Continuing Resolution Authority. 

Defense Attache Office. 

Direct Air Support Center. 

Defense Attache. 

Director Central Health Service (FANK) . 

Director of Ccmnnicaticns (FANK) . 

Director General of Instruction (FANK) . 
Dir^t6rnGeiezfar~of Logi sties (FANQC) . 

Director of Construction (FANK) . 

Director of Engineers (FANK) . 

I 


DIPGENIE 



dirintqtcence 


DIRMAT 

DIRSANTS 

DLI 

m 

DOD 

DODIC 

DPSC 

DRV 

DS 

DSAA 

BSU 

OTL 

DX 

ECL 

EIUI 

EMG 

FAC 

FAG 

FANK 


FAO 

FCF 

FDC 

FEC 

FIN SVC 
FL 


Director of In tendance (FANX Quartermaster) . 
Director of Material (FANK) . 

Director of Health (FANK) . 

Defense Language Institute. 

"Defense Natignale" , Ministry of National Defense. 
Departnrait of Defense. 

Department of Defense Identification Code. 

Defense Personnel Support Center. 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam) . 
Direct Support. 

Defense Security Assistance Agency. 

Direct Support unit. 

Directorate of Training and Logistics (UStt^CTHAI) . 
Direct Exchange. * 

Higlish Language Ccnprehcnsicn. 

End Iton Utilization Inspection, 

"Etat Major Goierale" (Khmer Ge mqyfrl Staff) . 
Forward Air Controller. 

Forward Air Guide. 

"Forces Armees Naticnales Khmres" (Khmer Armed 
Forces, including Arrry, Navy, Air Force. The term 
xs often used when referring only to the Amy) . 

Foreign Assistance Office. 

Functional Check Flight. 

Fire Direction Center. 

Federal Electric Corporation. 

Finance Service. 

Flight Lead. 
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FMS 

Field Maintenance Squadron , 

FP 

First Pilot. 

FSOC 

Fire Support Coordination Center, 

FSN 

Federal Stock Nurrber. 

FY 

Fiscal Year. 

GAO 

General Accounting Office, 

GKR 

Government of the Khmer Republic. 

GS 

General Support. 

HF 

High Frequency. 

IAW 

In accordance with. 

IOC 

International Control Ccmissicnr 

ID 

Identification. 

IMF 

International Monetary Fund. 

IMEJB 

Military Institute of Foreign Languages. 

INTENDANT 

Quartermaster. 

. IPIC 

Instrument Pilot Instructor Course. 

IRAN 

Inspect, Repair as needed. 

ITO 

Invitational Travel Orders. 

JCS 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

JLO 

Joint Liaison Officer (MEDTC Rear, Thailand) 

JMP 

Joint Manpower Program. 

JSO? 

Joint Strategic Objectives Plan. 

JTD 

Joint Table of Distribution. 

KAF 

Khmer Air Force. 

KC 

Khmer Ccrrnunists. 

KC 

Khmer Insurgent 



K3RASS 


KSF 

Id 

LCM 

imr 

mo 

IOC 

LOCC 

LOG 

LSIL 

MACTHAI 

Macnw 

MACV 

MAE 

MAP 

MAP-CB 

MAPEL 

MSPEAS 

MAPEX 

MASL 

MASM 

MC 

MOT 

MEET 

MEETC 


Khmsr Republic Autxrnaced Supply System. 

Klirrer Special Fbrces. 

Infantry Landing Ship. 

Landing Craft Medium. 

logistics Management Assistance Team. 

Liaison Officer. 

Line of Ccmrnjrdcaticn. 

Logistics Operations Control Center, 
logistics. 

Infantry landing Ship. 

Military Assistance Ccmrard, Thailand. 

Training and Liaison Section (USMACIHAI) . 

Military Assistance Conmand, Vietnam. 

MAP Administrative Executive Funds. 

Military Assistance Program. 

Military Assistance Program, Carrbodia. 

Military Assistance Program Element* 

Military Assistance Program Equipment Authorization 
System. 

Short Title for Transferable assets excess to 
PAOOM needs. 

Military. .Articles and Services last. 

Military Assistance and Sales Manual. 

Maintenance Control, 

Central Material Depot (FANK) . 

Military Equipment Delivery Team. 

Military Equipment Delivery Team, Cqntxxlia. 

Military Standard Requisitioning and Issuance 
Procedure. 


MTLSTRIP 



MJMEX 

Short Title for transferable property' excess to 
military department needs. 

ms 

Munitions Maintenance Squadron. 

MNK 

"Marine Nation ale Khnere" (Khmer Navy) • 

MOS 

Military Occupational Specialty. 

MR 

Military Region. 

MSCFE 

Military Sealift Ccrrmand, Far East. 

msnj/msr 

Minesweeper, River 


Metric Ten Per Day. 

MIT 

Mobile Training Team. 

NAVILOO 

Naval International loci sties. Center. 

NDI 

Nondestructive Inspection. 

NEMVAC 

Emergency Evacuation Plan. 

NKP 

Nakhcn Phancm (Town located in NE Thailand. HQ 
USSAG and 7th Air Force at airbase at the saae 
location) . 

NN 

MASL Code which indicates DSAA approval required 
for MAP Programming. 

NQA 

New Obligation Authority. 

NORS 

Not Operationally ready for supply. 

NOTE EF, SEFVICE 

Administrative notice/general order within FANK, 

NVA 

North Vietnamese Arxry. 

OIOC 

Officer in Charge Construction. 

OTT 

On-the-job Training. 

O&M 

Operations and Maintenance. 

QMS 

Organizational Maintenance Squadron. 

OR 

Operational ly Ready. 

GSP 

Offshore Procurement. 

PAOQM 

• Pacific Ccsnuand. 


PARA 


Paratroop/Parachube. 


pm 

Pacific Cofrnand Transportation Movement Agency. 

PHR 

Patrol Boat Fiver 

PC 

Patrol Craft. 

PCA 

Central Pharmaceutical Depot (FANK) , 

PCF 

Patrol Craft Fast. 

PCH&T 

Packing, Crating, Handling? and Transportation. 

PDO 

Property Disposal Officer. 

PIT 

Pilot Instructor Training. 

PL 480 

Publio Law 480 

POI 

Program of Instruction. 

POL 

Petroleum,* Oil, Lubricants. 

POL MIL 

Political Military (Sub Element of US Mission) . 

POL WAR 

Political Warfare. - • » 

POM 

Program Objectives Memorandum. 

PPBS 

Planning, Programming and Budget System. 

PP8 

Provisional Revolutionary Government (Viet Ceng) 

PPOAG 

Project Agreement. 

QC 

Quality Control . 

QG/AA 

Administrative Headquarters (FANK) . 

RCN 

Record Control Number. 

FDD 

Required Delivery Date. 

R&D 

Research and Development. 

RIEL 

The Khmer Monetary Unit. 

RMS 

Special Military Region, 

RJ 

National Route. 
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HP G 


R&R 
RSR 
KTA 
REAF 
RTAFB 
KTG 
KINAB 
. KVNAF 
RVN 

SA/PQM 

SCHQ(F) 

SCOOT 

SCOOT/T 

SECEEF 

SITREPS 

SKE 

SCNEXIM 

SOHG 

SSMR 

S/T 

STOL 

SVN 

TACAN 

TAIP 

TCN 


Rocket Propelled Grenade. 

Repair and Return* 

Required Supply Rate. 

Royal Thai Army. 

Royal Thai Air Force. 

Royal Thai Air Force Base. 

Royal Thai Govemmoit* 

Royal Thai Naval Air Base. 

Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. 

Republic of Vietnam. 

Security Assistance/Program Objectives ISarorandum. 
Supreme Ccrrmand Headquarters (fWD) (Thai) 

Support Cambodia Out of Thailand. 

Support Cambodia Out of Thailand/Transshifr^t. 
Secretary of Defense. 

Situation Reports. 

Station Keeping Equipment. 

"Societe Nation ale Export/Inport" (Khmer Export/ 
Inport Company) 

Special Operations Wing. 

Single Senior Military Repnesaitative. 

Short Ton 

Short TcLke Off and Landing. 

South Vietnam. 

Tactical Air Navigation. 

Tactical Air Inprovemsnt Plan. ■ 

Third Country National. 



1 

J 

TOO 

Test Control Officer 

TED 

Table of Organization and Equipment. 

] 

TLA 

Travel and Living Allowance (FANX Students) . 


TOSE 

Table of Organization and Lquiprent. 

J 

UNGA 

United Nations General Assembly. 

J 

INOFFICIAL 

AFRICANS 

US Citizens who were not employed by the US 
Mission (Carfoodia) . 

- 

USAAAT 

US Arny Airman it ion Activity Thailand. 

j 

USAID 

US Agency for International Developnent. 

j 

USARPACXMTA 

US Amy Pacific Lntelligsnos Agency. 

J 

USARSUPTHAI 

US Arfry Support, Thai lard. 

] 

J 

US DA 

US Department of Agriculture . 

USG 

US Government. 

1 

J 

USIA 

US Information Agency. 

j 

USMPCTHAI 

US Military Assistance Ccfrrnandj Thailand. 

J 

USMACTHAI SPT GP 

US Military Assistance Ccmrrand, Thailand, 
Support Group. 

- ' 

USN 

US Navy 


UPT 

Undergraduate Pilot Training. 


USSAG 

US Security Assistance Group. 


VC 

Viet Ceng 


VNAF 

South Vietnamese Air Fc: oe. 

- 

VNN 

South Vietnamese Navy. 


WESTPAC 

Western Pacific. 


WIA 

Wounded in Action 


ZSM 

"Zone Speciale Mekong" 'Mekong Special Zone) . 
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